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ROMANCE OF THE FOREST. 



CHAPTER I. 

" 1 am a man, 
So weary with disasters, tugg'd with forteae* 
That I could set my life on any chases. 
To mend it or be rid on*t." 

M When once sordid interest seizes on ths 
heart, it freezes up the source of every warm and 
liberal feeling; it is an enemy alike to virtue and 
to taste — this it perverts, And that it annihilates. 
The time may come my friend, when death 
•hall «M*solv£the sinews of avarice, and justice 
be permitted to resume^er rights.'* 

Such were the words of the' Advocate Ne+ 
mours to Pierre de la Motte, as the latter step! 
at midnight into the carriage which was to bear 
him far from Paris, from his creditors and the 
persecution of the laws. De la Motte thanked 
him for this last instance of his kindness; the as- 
sistance he had given him in escape ; and, when 
the carriage drove away, uttered a sad adieu I 
The gloom of the hour, and the peculiar emer- 
gency of his circumstances, sunk him in silent 
reverie. 

Whoever has read Guyot de Pitavel, the most 
faithful of those writers who record the k 
ceedings in the Parliamentary Courts of Parti, 
during the seventeenth century, must surely re- 
member the striking story of Pierre de laMotte 
and the Marquis Phillipe de Montalt : let *Jf 
such therefore he informed, that the Jem 
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tier* introduced to their notice was that mdfvB- 
nal Pierre de b >lotte. 

As Majfrme- de la Motte leaned from the 
coach window, and gave a last look to. the 
walls of Paris — Pari**, the scene of her former 
happiness, and the residence of many dear 
friends — the fortitude which had till llow sup- 
ported her, yielded to the force of grief. 
••Farewell all!" sighed she, **this last look, and 
we. are separated for ever!" Tears followed 
her words, and, sinking back, she resigned her- 
self to the stillness of sorrow. The recollection 
of former times pressed heavily upon her heart: 
a few months before and she was surrounded 
by friends, fortune and consequence; now she 
wm deprived of all, a miserable exile from her 
native place, without home, without comfort — 
almost without hope. It was not the least of 
her afflictions, that she had been obliged to quit 
Park, without bidding adieu her only son, who 
was now on duty with r?is regiment in Gera;a- 
nyrandsmchhadbeen the precipitancy of mU re- 
iiavaf, that had she even known where he was 
sJaitbnedt she had no time to inform him of \t %% 
or of the alteration in his father's- circumstau-* 

COk 

Pierre de la Mott* was a gentlemen descend- 
ed limn a*uu:i*nt house of France, He was 
a man whose passions often overcame his- rea- 
son, and: for a time ^silenced his conscience ; 
but, though the image of virtue, which nature 
had impressed upon his heart, was some times 
obscured by the parsing influence of vice, it 
was neyer wholly obliterated. With strength of 
mind sufficient to have withstood temptation, he 
would hare been a good man; as it was. he wast 
aiwaysaweak, and sometimes a vicious member 
4T society ; yet his mind was active, and his im- 
mjr*H<m yIyH, wfckH, co-operating with the 
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forc9 of passion, often xlazzTed his judgment &nji 
aubdued principle. T^us he was a man, infirm . 
in purpose and visionary in virtue; in a word, his 
conduct was suggested by feeling, rather than . 
principle; and his virtue, such as if was, could 
not stand the pressure of occasion. - ' 

Earry in life he had married Constance Va- 
lentia, a beautiful and elegant woman, attached 
to her family, and beloved by them. Her birth 
was oqual, her fortune superior to his; and their 
nuptials had been celebrated under the'ausplces 
of an approving and flattering world. Her 
heart was devoted to La Motte, and, for some 
time, she found in him an affectionate husband ; 
but allured by the gayeties of Paris, he was 
soon devoted to its* luxuries and in a few years 
his fortune and affection were equally lost in 
dissipation. A false pride had still operated 
against his interest, and withheld him from hon- 
orable retreat while if was yet in his power: the 
habits, wMch he had acquired, enchained him to 
the scene of his former pleasure ; and thus ho 
had continued an expensive tyle of life till the 
means of prolonging it were exhausted. He at 
length awoke from his lethargy of security ; but 
it was only to plunge into new error., and to 
attempt schemes for the reparation o( his for- 
tune, which served to sink him deeper in des- 
truction. The consequence of a transaction, in 
which he was thus engaged, now drove him 
with the small wreck of his property, into dan- 
gerous and ignominous exile. * * 

It was 4 ais design to pass into one of the 
Southern Provinces, and there seek, near the 
- borders of the kingdom, an asylum in some 
tbscure village. His family consisted* of hit 
wife, and two faithful domestic*, a man and wo- 
tnan, who followed the fortunesof their master 

7h# night war dark and tempestuous, and, U 
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simut the distance of three league* fromParfs, 
Peter, who now acted as postillion, having drove 
for some time over a wild heath where many 
ways crossed, stopped, and acquainted De la 
Motte with his perplexity. The sudden stop- 
ping of the carriage roused the latter from his 
fine, and filled the who le party with the ter- 
il pu rsuit; he was u n*apfe»io supply me neces- 
directlon ? and the extreme darkness made 
ngerous to proceed without one. During 
yH„. period of distress, a light was perceived at 
some distance, and after much doubt and hesita- 
tion. La Motte, in the hope of obtaining assis- 
tant, alighted and advanced towards it; he 
proceeded slowly, from the fear of unknown 
pits. The light issued from the window of a 
small and ancient house, which stood alone on 
the heath, at the distance of half a mile. 

Having reached the door, he stopped for 
some moments, listening in apprehensive anx- 
iety — no sound was heard hut that of the wind, 
which swept in hollow gusts over the waste. 
At length he ventured to knock, and having 
waited some time, during which he indistinctly 
heard several voices;in conversation, some one 
within inquired what he wanted? La Motte 
answered, that he was a traveller who had lost 
his way, and" desired, to be directed to the 
nearest town. "That" said the person,"is seven 
miles off, and the road bad enough,' even if you 
could see it; if you only want a bed, you may 
.have it here, and had better stay." The "pit- 
less pelting," of the storm, which at this time 
beat with increasing fury upon La Motte, incli- 
ned him to give up the attempt of proceeding 
farther till daylight; but desirous of seeing the 
person with whom he conversed, before' he ven- 
tured to expose his family by calling up the 
••Triage, he asked to be admitted, TKe deo* 
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wm now owned by a tall figure with a lighi, 
who ftvited La. Motte to enter, tte follow*! 
the man through a passage into a room almost 
unfurnished, in one corner of which a bed 
was spreid upon the floor. The forlorn and 
desolate aspect -of this apartment made La Motto 
shrink involuntarily, and h& w&s turning to fc •■ 
out, when the man 'suddenly pushed him back, . 
and he hear 1 the door locked upon him: his heart 
failed, yet ho made, a desperate, though vajny 
effort to force the door, and called loudly m 
release. No answer was returned; but he dW* . 
tinguished the voicesof men in the room above, 
and not doubting but that their Intention was to 
rob and murder him, his agitation, at first, tver- 
came his reason. By the light of some almW 
expiring embers, he perceived a window, but 
the hope, which this* discovery revived,- was 

3uickly lost, when he found the apertui « guar-* 1 
^ed by strong iron bhrs. Such preparation* 
for security surprised him, and confirmed his 
worst apprehensions'. Alone, unarmed — be- 
yond the chance of assistance, he : saw himself 
in the power of people, whose trade was appa- 
rently rapine ! murder their means ! After re- 
volving every possibility of escape, he endeav* 
ore4,to tfwaft the- event with fortitude; - but I* 
Motte could boast of no such virtue. 

The voices had ceased, and all remained still 
for a quarter of an hour, when between the 
pauses of Cie wind he thought he distinguished 
the sobs* and moaning of a female; he listened 
attentively, and became confirmed in his conjec- 
ture; it was too evidently the accent of distress. 
At this conviction, the remains qf his courage 
forsook him, and a terrible surmise darted, with 
the rapidity of lightning, across his brain. It 
w*» probable that his carriage had been discov- 
ered by the people of the house w*o, with a de^ 
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sign of plunder, had secured his servant, acd 
Hrought hither Madame de la Motte, He was 
the more inclined to believe this, by the stillness 
Which tnd, for some time reigned in the house, 
previous to the sound he now heard. Or it was 
possible that the inhabitants were not robbers^ 
persons to whom he had been betrayed by his 
friend or servant, and who were appointed to 
deliver him into the hands of justice. Yet he 
hardly dared to doubt' the integrity of his 
friend, who had been intrusted with the secret 
of his flight and the plan of his route, 1 and had 
procured him tue carriage in which he had es- 
caped. "Such depravity," exclaimed La Motte, 
fxannot surely exist in human nature; much 
Jess in the heart of Nemours!" 

This ejaculation was interrupted by a noise 
}n the passage leading to the room : it approach- 
ed—the door was unlocked — and the man who 
pad admitted La Motte into the house, entered 
leading, or rather forcibly dragging along, a 
beautiful girl, who appeared to be about eigh- 
$e$n. Her features were bathed in tears, and 
•lie seemed to suffer the utmost distress. The 
jnan fastened the lock and put the key in his 
pocket'. He then advanced to La Motte, who 
had before observed other -persons in the passage 
and pointed a pistol to his breast, " You are 
wholly in our power,** said he, •* no assistance 
can reach yojj : if you wish to save your life, 
swear that you will convey this girl where I 
may never see her more; or rather consent to 
take her with you, for your oath I would not 
believe, and I can take care you shall not find 
rae again. — Answer quickly, you have no time 
to lose.** 

He now seized the tpemlmng hand of the 

Sri, who shrunk aghast with terror, and hurri- 
I her towards La Motte, whom surprise still 
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k^pt silent. She sunk at his feet, and with sup» 
plicatlng eyes, that streamed with tears, implor- 
ed him to have pity on her. Notwithstanding 
hfs present agitation, he found it impossible to 
contemplate the beauty and distress of the ob- 
ject before him with indifference. Her youth, 
her apparent innocence — the artless energy of . 
»,• her manner forcibly assailed his heart, and he^ 
was going to speak, when the ruffian, who mis- 
took the silence of astonishment for that of 
hesitation, prevented him. "I. have a horse 
ready to take you from hence," said he, "and 
I will direct you over the heath. If you re- 
turn within an hour, you die: after then you 
are at liberty to come here when you please.*' 
La Motte, without answering, raised the 
lovely girl frdm the floor, and was so much re- 
lieved from his own apprehensions, that he had 
leisure to attempt dissipating hers. "Let us be 
gone," said the ruffian, "and have no more of 
this nonsense; you may think yourself well off 
it's no worse. J'll go and get the horse ready." 
The last words roused La Motte, *nd perplex- 
ed him with new fears; he dreaded to discover 
his carriage, lest its appearance might tempt the 
banditti to plunder; and to depart on horseback 
with this man mi girt produce a consequence 
yet more to be dreaded., Madame La Motte, 
wearied with apprehension, would, probably, 
send for her husband to the house, when all the 
former danger would be incurred, with the ad- 
ditional evil of being separated from his family 
and the chance of being detected by the emis- 
saries of justice in endeavoring to recover them* 
As these reflections passed over his mind in tu« 
Ifiultuous rapidity, a noise was again heard in 
the passage, an uproar and scuffle ensued, and 
in the same moment he could distinguish Uj«i 
voice of his servant, who had been sent by , 
1* 
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Madam JLa. Mottc in search of him.' Being 
now determined to dolose what could not long 
be concealed, he exclaimed aloud that a horse 
was unnecessary, that he had a'carriage at some 
distance, which would convey, them from the 
heath, the man, who was seized being his ser- 
vant'. 

The ruffian, speaking through the doo», bid 
him be patient awhile, and he should hear more 
from him. La Motte now turned Ids eyes upon 
his unfortunate companion, who, pale and ex- 
hausted, leaned for support against the wall. 
Her features, which were delicately beautiful, 
had gained from distress an expression of capti- 
vating sweetness : she had 

"An eye 

As when the blue sky tremMeB tliro* a cloud 

Of purest white." 

* • • 

▲ habit of gray camlet, . with short slashed 
sleeves, showed, but did not aJflrn, her figure; 
it was thrown open at the bosom, upon which 
part of her hair had fallen in disorder, while the 
light veil hastily thrown on, had in her confu- 
sion been suffered to fall back. Every moment 
of further observation heightened the surprise 
of La Motte, and interested him more warmly 
in her favor. Such elegance and apparent re- 
finement, contrasted with the desolation of 
the house, and the savage manners of its inhab- 
itants, seemed to him like a romance of imag- 
ination, rather than an occurrence of real life; 
He endeavored to comfort her, and his sense of 
compassion was too sincere to be misunder- 
stood. Her terror gradually subsided into grat- 
itude and grief. "Ah, Sir," said she, "Heaven 
' has sent you to my relief, and will surely "re- 
ward you for your protection; I have no friend 
in the world, if I do not fiwl one in you." 
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I a. Motte assured her of his kindness, when 
^e was interrupted by the entrance of the ruf- 
fian. He desired to be conducted to his fami- 
ly. "AH in good time," replied the latter, 
** I have taken care of one of them, and wil 
of you, please St. Peter; so be comforted." 
These contfortable words renewed the terror of 
La Motte, who now earnestly begged to knowv 
if his' family were safe. " Oh! as for that mat- 
ter, they are safe enough, and you will be "with 
them presently; but don't stand parlyinz here 
nil night. Do you choose to go or stay? You 
know the conditions." They now bound the 
eyes of La Motte and of the young lady, whom 
jfWf'E >a< * nitnerto kept silent, and then plac- 
ing Uienv on two horses, a man mounted behind 
each, and they immediately galloped off. They 
had proceeded in this way near half an hour, 
when La Motte entreated to know whither "he 
was going? " You will know that by and by," 
said the ruffian, " so be at peace.' Finding 
interrogatories useless, La Motte resumed si- 
lence till the horses stopped. His conductor 
then hallooed, and being answered by voices 
-«t some d stance, in a few moments the sound 
of carriage wheels was heard, and presently 
after, the words of a man directing Peter which 
way to drive. As the carriage approached, 
Lo Motte called, and to his inexpressible joy, 
was answered by his wife. 

" You are now beyond the borders of the 
heath, and may go which way you please," said 
the ruffian ; < c if you return within an hour, vou 
will be welcomed by a brace of bullets." This 
was a very unnecessary caution to La Motte, 
whom they now released. The young stran- 
|er sighed deeply, as she eutercd the carriage ; 
jnd the rufiiAi, having bestowed upon Peter 
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some direction?, and more threats, wafted U 
see him drive off. They did not wait long. 

La Motte immediately gave a short relation 
of what had passed at the house, including an. 
Account of the manner in which the young 
• stranger had been introduced to him. During 
this narrative, her deep convulsive sighs fre- 
quently drew the attention, of Madame La 
Motte, whose compassion became gradually 
interested in her behalf, and who now endeav- 
vored to tranquilize her spirits. The unhap- 
py girl answered her kindness in artless and 
simple expressions, and* then relapsed into 
tears and silence. Madame forbore for the 
present to ask any questions that might lead to 
a discovery of her connexions, or seem to re- 
quire- an explanation of the late adventure, 
which now furnishing her with a new subject 
of reflection, the sense of her own misfortunes 
pressed less heavily upon her mind. The dis- 
I* w-ess of La Motte was even for awhile suspen- 
he ruminated on the late scene, and it ap- 
;d like a vision,, or one of those improba- 
fictiohs that sometimes are exhibited in a 
[ romance ; he could reduce it to no principles of 
^^ju»bability, or render it comprehensible by any 
endeavor to analize it. The present ^charge, 
* . and the chance of future trouble brought upon 
i him by this adventure, occasioned some dissat- 
isfaction ; but the beauty and # seeming inno- 
cence of Adeline, united with the pleadings of 
humanity in her favor, and he determined to 
protect her. 

The tumult of emotions which had passed in 
the bosom of Adeline, began now to subside ; 
•terror was. softened into anxiety, and despair in* 
to grief. The sympathy so evident in the man- 
ners of her companions,** particularly in those 
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of Madame La Motte, soothed her heart and 
encouraged her to hope for better days. 

Dismally and silently the night passed on, for 
the minds of the travellers were too much oc- 
cupied by their seyeral sufferings to admit of 
conversation. The dawn so anxiously watched 
for, at length appeared, and introduced the 
strangers more fully to each other. Adeline- 
derived comfort from the looks of "Madame La 
Motte, who gazed frequently and attentively 
at her, and thought she had seldom seen a coun- 
tenance so interesting, or a form so striking. 
The languor of sorrow threw a melancholy 
grace upon her feature*, that appealed immedi- 
ately to the heart ; and there was s penetrating 
sweetness in her blue eyes, which indicated an 
; jitelligent and amiable mind. 

La Motte now looked anxiously from the 
coach window, that he might iudge of their sit- 
uation, and observe whether he was followed. 
The obscurity of the dawn confined his views, 
hut no person appeared. The sun at length tint- 
ed the eastern clouds and the tops of the high- 
est hills, and soon after burst in full splendor on 
the scene. The terror of La Motte pe^an to 
subside, and the griefs of Adeline to soften. — 
They entered upon a. lane confined by high 
banks and overarched by trees, on whose bran- 
ches appeared the first green buds of spring, 
glittering with dews. The fresh breeze of the 
morning; animated the spirits of Adeline, whose 
mind was sensible to the beauties of nature. As 
- she viewed the flowery luxuriance of the turf, 
and the tender green of the trees, or caught, 
between the opening banks, a glimpse of the 
Varied landscape, rich with wood, and fading 
into the blue and distant mountains, her heart 
expanded in momentary joy. With Adeline, 
the charms of external nature were heightened 
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by those of novelty ; she had seldom seen th* 
graiidenr of an extensive prospect, o»» ti»e mag- 
nificence of a wide horizon — and not often the 
picturesque beauties of more confined scenery. 
Her mind had not lost by long oppression that 
elastic energy, which resists calamity; else, 
however susceptible might have been her orig- 
inal taste, the beauties of nature would no long- 
er have charmed her thus easily even to tempo- 
rary repoee. 

The road at length wound down the side of 
a hill, and La Motte, again looking anxiously 
frbm the window, *aw before him an open, 
campaign country, through which the road 
wholly unsheltered from observation, extended 
almost in a direct line. The danger of these 
circumstances alarmed him, for his flight might 
without difficulty be traced for many leagues 
from the hills he was now descending. Of the 
first peasant that passed, he enquired for a roa4 
among the hills, but heard of none. La Motte 
iiow sunk into his former terrors. Madame, 
notwithstanding her own apprehensions, en-* 
deavoredto reassure him, but finding her efforts 
ineffectual, she also retired to the contempla- 
tion of her misfortunes. Often, as they went 
on, did La Motte look back upon the country 
they had passed, and often did imagination sug- 
gest to him the sound' of distant pursuits. 

The travellers stopped to breakfast in a village, 
where the road was at length obscured by woods, 
and La Motte's spirits again revived. Adeline 
appeared more 'tranquil than she had yet been, 
and La Motte now asked Tor. an explanation 
of the scene he had witnessed on the preceding 
night. The inquiry renewed all her distress, 
and with tears she entreated for the present to 
he spared on the subject. La Motte pressed f 
no fcrther, but he observed ♦* ' for the greater 
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part of the day she seemed to remember it In 
melancholy and dejection . They now travelled 
among the hills, and were therefore, in less 
danger of observation ; but La Motte avoided 
the great towns, and stopped in obscure ones no ~ 
longer than to refresh the horses. About two 
hours after noon, the road wound into a deep 
valley, watered by a rivulet, and overhung with 
wood. La Motte called to Peter, and ordered 
him to drive to a thickly dniboweredM^Jhat 
appeared on the left: Here heaU^Jj^^^Bis 
family, and Peter, having spread u^^^^^Kis 
en the turf, they seated themselves^^Hpiok 
of the repast, which, in other circrHKancea, 
would have been thought delicious. Adeline 
endeavored to smile, but the languor of grief 
was, now heightened by indisposition. The vio- 

• lent agitation of mind, and the fatigue of body, 
which she had suffered for the last twenty-four 
hours, had overpowered her strength, and when 
La Motte led- her back to the carriage, her 
whole frame trembled* with illness. But she 
uttered no complaint, and, having long observ- 
ed the dejection of her companions, she made 
a feeble effort to enliven them. 

They continued to travel throughout the day 
without any accident or interruption, and, 
about three hours after sunset, arrived at Mon- 
ville, a small town where La Motte determined 
to pass the night. Repose was indeed necessa- 
ry to the whole party, whose pale alnd haggard 
looks, as they alighted from the carriage, were 
but too obvious to pass unobserved by the peo- 
ple of the inn. As soon as the beds could bo 
prepared Adeline withdrew to her chamber, ac» 
companied by Madame La Motte, whose con- 
cern for the fair stranger made her exert every 
' effort to soothe and console her. Adeline wept 

' ill aUencc, and taking the hand of wadame, 
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pressed it to her bosom. These Were aot^ 
merely tears of grief — they were mingled with 
those which flow from the grateful he*art,when 
unexpectedly it meets with sympathy. Madams 
La Jlotte^ understood them. After some mom*, 
efttarj silence she renewed her assurances of 
kindness, and entreated Adeline to confide in 
her friendship ; but she carefully avoided any 
mentionof the subject, which had before utf 
pted her. Adeline at length found . 
spress her sense of this goodness, 
|itl in a manner so natural and sin- 
dame, finding herself much affect- 
are of her for the night. 
In the morning La Motte rose at an .early 
hour, impatient to be gone. Every thing was 
prepared for his departure, and the breakfast had 
been waiting some time, but Adeline did not ap- 
pear. Madame La Motte went to her chamber, 
and found her sunk in a disturbed slumber. — 
Her breathing was shortand irregular — she fre- 
quently started, or tighed, and sometimes she 
muttered an incoherent sentence. /V^hile mad- 
ame gazed with concern upon her languid 
countenance, she awoke, and looking up, gave 
her hand to Madame La Motte, who found it 
burning with fever. She had passed a restless* 
night, and as she now attempted to rise herheacl 
which beat with intense pain, grew giddy, her 
strength failed, and she sunk back. 

Madame" was much alarmed, being at once' 
convinced that it was impossible she could tra- 
vel, and that a delay might prove fatal to her 
husband. She went to inform him of the truth 
and his distress may be more easily imagine*? 
than described. He saw all the inconvenience 
and danger of delay, yet he could not- so fardi 
vest himself of humanity , as to abandon Adelf nt 
to the care, or rather to the neglect of strangers 
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Me sent immediately for a physician, who pro- 
nounced her to "be in a high fever, ^nd <eid, a 
removal iu her pres nt state must be fatal. La 
Motte now determined to wait the event, and . 
endeavored to calm the transports of terror 
which at times assailed him. In the meantime 
he took such precaution as his situation admitted 
of,-possi*g the greater part of the day out of 
the village, in a spot from whence he had a view 
of the road for. some distance ; yet ta be ex- 
posed to destruction by the illness of a girl, 
w^ionrhe did not know, and who had actually 
been forced upon him, was a misfortune, to 
which La Motte had not philosophy enough to 
submit with composure. 

Adeline's fever continued to increase during 
- the whole day, and at night, when the physician 
took his leave he told La Motte, the event 
would /very soon be decided. La Motte re- 
ceived this intelligence with real concern. — .- 
The* beauty and iimf^zce of Adeline had over- 
come the disaddflKous circumstances under 
wnich she had beH Introduced to him, and he 
now gave less consideration to the inconveni- 
ence she might hereafter occasion him, than to 
the* hope of her recovery. 

Madame La Motte watched over her with ten- 
der anxiety, and observed with admiration her 
patfent sweetness and mild resignation. Ade- 
line amply repaid her,, though she thought she 
could not. " Young as I am," she would say, 
4 * and deserted by those upon whoni I have a 
claim for protection, I can remember no con- 
nexion to make me regret life so much "as that 
I hoped to form with you> If I Ugft ;my con- 
duct will best expres/my sen* «*gBBW £Qod- 
* ness ; — words are but feeble tjriP^fe**" 
The sweetness of her ma|*»B so ttmch at^ 
tractod Madame La Motte, 1fa«t she watched tf» 
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crisis of her disorder, with a "solicitude which 
precluded evf ry other interest. Adeline passed 
a very disturbed night, and when the physician 
appeared in the morning, he gave orders that 
she should be indulged with whatever she lik- 
ed, and answered the inquiries of La Motte 
with a frankness that left him nothing to fear. 

♦ In the meanwhile his patient, after drinking 
profusely of some mild liquids, fell asleep, in 
which she continued for several hours, anwso 
profound was her Tepose r that her breath alone 
gave sign of existence. She awoke free from 
fever, and with no other disorder than weakness 
which in a few days, she overcame so well, as 

to bo able to set out with La Motte for B -, a * 

village out of the great road, which he thought 
prudent to quit. There they passed the follow* 
ing night, and early the next morning commen- 
ced their journey upon a wild and woody tract 
of country. They stopped about noon ax a sol- 
itary village, where tM^tobk refreshments, 
and obtained directions S^Jfeing the vast for- 
est ef Fontanville, upon tblnrorders of wh?ch 
they now were. La Motte wished at first to 
take a guide, but he apprehended more evil from 
tSie discovery he might make of his route, than 
he hoped for benefit from assistance in the wilds 
of. this uncultivated tract. 

La Motte now designed to pass on to Lyons, 
where he could either seek concealment in its 
neighborhood, or embark on the Rhone for Ge- 
neva, should the emergency of his circumstan- 
ces hereafter require him to leave France. It 
was about twelve o'clock at noon, and he, was 
desirous to hasten forward, that he. might pass 
the forest of FontanviHe, and reach the town 
on its opposite borders, before night fall. Hav- 
5 n<* de-posited a fresh stock of provisions in . the 
i .*i iji»' , and received su^h {tyractinns as were 
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accessary concerning the roads, tfcey again 
net forward, and in a shorWime entered 
the forest. It was now the latter end 
and the weather was remarkably temia 
fine. The balmy freshness of f ^^^ 
breathed the first pure essence ofB£etation ; 
and the gentle warmth of thesjal^nosebearof 
vivified ejrery hue of natureJKd opened 6ve- 
ry floweret of spring, reviral Adeline, and in- 
spired her with life and hejnth. As she inhaled 
the breeze, her strength seemed to return, and 
as her eyes wandered through* the roman- 
tic glades that opened into the forest, taSf* heart 
was gladdened with complacent delight : Trat 
when from these objects she turned her regard 
upon monsieur and madame La M otte, to whose . 
tender attentions she owed her life, and in whose 
looks she now read esteem and kindness, her 
bosom glowed with sweet affections, and she ex* 
perienced a force of gratitude which might be 
called sublime. 

For the remainder <9f the day they continued 
to travel without seeing a hut,' or meeting a hu- 
man being. It was now near rfunset, and the 
prospect being closed on all sides by the forest, 
La Motte began to have apprehensions that his 
servant had mistaken the way. The road, if a 
road it could be called, which afforded only a 
slight track upon the grass, -was sometimes over- 
run with luxuriant vegetation, and sometimes 
obscured by the deep shades, and Peter at length 
stopped uncertain of the way^ La Motte, who 
dreaded being benighted in a scene so wild 
and solitary as this, forest, and whose apprehen- 
sions of banditti were very sanguine, ordered 
him to proceed at any rate, and : if he found no 
track, to endeavor to gain a more open part of 
the forest. With these orders, Peter again set 
forward but having proceeded some way, and 
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hi? view* being still confined by woody glade* 
cad forest walks, he began to despair of extrica- 
tlffehimself, an&etopped for further orders. The 
sun^tsirow set, but as La Motte looked .anx- 
iously from the window, he observed upon the 
vivid glow of the western horizon, some dark 
towers rising frpm among the trees at a little 
distance, and ordered Peter to drive towards 
them. *' If they beJong to a monastery/' said 
he, " we may probably gain, admittance for the 
night." 

The carriage drove along under the shade of 
*« melancholy boughs," through wnich the eve- 
ning twilight, which yet coloured the air, dif- 
fused a solemnity that vibrated in thrilling sen- 
sations upon the hearts of the travellers. Ex- 
pectation kept them silent. The 4 present scene 
recalled to Adeline a remembrance of the fate 
terrific circumstances, and her mind responded 
bdt too easily to the apprehension of new mis- 
fortunes La Motte alighted at the loot of a 
green knoll, where the trees agai« openine to . 
light, permitted* nearer, though imperfect view 
of the edifice. 

CHAPTER II. 

KHow these aaffqite fowera and vacant courts 
Chill the Buspeudql soul! Till expectation 
Wear* the fade of ' fear: and fear, half ready . 
. To become deTotion, mutters a kind 
Of mental orison, it knows not wherefore. 
What a kind of being is circumstance!'* 

(Horace WalpofeJ 

He approAched, and perceived the Gothic re- 
mains of an abbey; it stood on a kind of rudeiaww, 
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Overshadowed by high and spreading trees, which 
seemed coeval with the building, and diffused a 
romantic gloom around. The greater part of the 
pile appeared to be sinking into ruins, and that 
which ha4 withstood the ravages of time, shoyw- 
ed the remaining features of the fabric; more aw- 
ful in decay. ' The lofty battlements thickly en- 
.wreathed with ivy, were half demolished, and 
become the residence of birds of prey. Huge 
fragments of the eastern tower which was al- 
most demolished, lay scattered anid the high 
grass that waved slowly in the breeze. "The this- 
tle shook its lonely head ; the moss whistled to 
the wind." A (Gothic gate richly ornamented • 

, with fret-work, which opened into the main 
toody of the edifice, but which, was now obstruc- 
ted with brushwood, remained entire. Above 
the vast and magnificentportal of this gate arose 
a window of the same order, whose pointed arch- 
es still exhibited fragments of stained glass, once ' 
the pride of monkish devotion. La Motte, think- - 
inv it possible it might yet shelter some human 
being, advanced tothe gate, and lifted a mas3y * 
knocker. The J\dMF ^ound rung through the 
emptiness of the place. After waiting a few mo* 

, ments, he forced back the gate, which was heavy 

„ with iron work and creaked harshly on its hinges. 

He entered what appeared to have been the 

chapel of the abbey, where the hymn of devotion 

had once been raised, and the tear of penitence 

had once been shed,— sounds which could now 

^ojaly be recalled by imagination — tears of .pen' 

"" itence, which had been long since fixed in fate. 
La Motte paused a moment, for he felt a sensa- < 
tion of sublimity rising into terror — a suspension 
of mingled astonishment and awe ! He surveyed 

^the vastness of the place, and as he contemplated " 
Its ruins, fancy bore him back to past ages-. "And x 
these walls/' said he," where once superstition 
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lurked, and austerity anticipated an earthly pur- 
gatory, now tramble over the mortal remain* 
of the beings who reared them ! '* 

The deepening gloom now reminded La Motte 
that he had no time to lose but curiosity prompt- 
ccTnim to explore farther, and he obeyecf the im- 
pulse. As he walked over the broken pavement 
the sound of his steos ran in echoes througlUhe 
place, and seemed like Uie mysterious accents of 
the dead, reproving the sacrilegious. mortal who 
thus dared to disturb their precincts. 

From this chapel he passed into the nave of 
the great church, of which one window more 
- perfect than the rest, opened upon a long vista of 
the forest through which was seen the rich color- 
ing of evening, melting by imperceptible grad- 
ations into the solemn gray of upper air. Dark 
hills, whose outline appeared distinct upon the 
vivid glow of the horizon, closed the perspective. < 
Several of the pillars, which had once supported 
the roof, remained the proud effigies of sinking 
greatness* and jeemed to nod at every murmur of 
the blast over the fragments of those that have 
fallen little before them". La Motte sighed. The 
comparison between himself and the gradation 
of decay, which these columns exhibited, was 
but too obvious and affecting. "A few years/' 
said he, "and I shall become like the mortals 
on whose relics I now gaze, and like them too, 
I may be the subject of meditation to a succeed- 
ing generation, which shall totter but a little 
wliilc over the object they contemplate, ere they 
, also sink into the dust." 

Retiring from this scene, he walked through 
the cloisters, till a door, which communicated 
with the lofty part of the builcting attracted his 
curiosity; He opened this, and perceived acros? 
the foot of the staircase, another door, hut no* 
partly checked by fear» and partly by the r#col\ 
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lection of the- surprise his family might feel in 
his absence, he returned with hasty step3 to his 
carriage, having wasted- some of the precious 
moments of twilight, and gained no information. 

Some slight answer to madame La Motte's in- 
quiries, and a general direction to Peter to drive 
carefully on, and look for a road, was all that 
his anxiety would permit him to utter. The 
night shade fell thick round, which deepened by 
the gloom of the forest, soon rendere&it danger- 
ous te proceed. Peter stopped, but La Motte, 
persisting in hisfirst determination, ordered him 
to go on. Peter ventured^) remonstrate, ma- 
dame La Motte entreated, butj^a Motte reprov- 
ed — commanded, and at lenjK repented ; for 
the hind wheel rising upon raRtump of an old 
tree, which the darkness had prevented Peter 
from observing, the carriage was in an instant 
overturned. 

The party, as may be supposed, were much 
terrified, but no one wa3 materially hurt, and 
having disengaged themselves from their peril- 
ous situation, La Motte and Peter endeavored 
to raise the carnage. The extent of this mis- 
fortune was now discovered, for they perceiv- 
ed that ihe wheel was broke. Their distress 
was reasonably great/ for not onjy was the 
coach disabled from proceeding, but it could 
pot even afford a shelter from the cold dews of 
the night, it being impossible to preserve it in an 
upright situation. After a few moments silence, 
La Motte proposed that they should return to 
the ruin3 which they had just quitted, and pass 
the night in the most habitable part of them ;— 
and that, when morning dawned, Peter should 
take one of thecOach horses, and endeavor to 
find a road and a town, from whence assistance 
ehould be procured for repairing the carriage. 
fbfei proposal was warmly opposed by madame 
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La Motte, who shuddered^ at- the i lea <* jws^n*! 
so many hours of darkness in a place so forlorn 
as the monastery. TeYrors which 3he neither 
endeavored to examine, or combat, overcame 
her, and she told La Motte she had rather re- 
main exposed to the unwholesome dews of night 
than to encounter the desolation of the ruins. 
La Motte had at first felt an equal reluctance to 
return to this spot, but having subdued his own 
feelings, he resolved not to yield to those of 
his wife. _ 

The horses being now disengnged from the 
carriage, the party moved towards the edifice. 
As they approached it, Peter, who followed 
them, struck a Ufljp' an( * * ne y entered the ruins 
by the flames ofsncks, which he had collected. 
Trie partial gleams thrown across the fabric, 
seemetrt o m ak g^ttgTdesolation more solemn, 
while the obscurity of the greater part of the pile 
heightened its sublimity, and led fancy on to 
scenes of horror. Adeline who had hitherto 
remained in silence, now uttered an exclama- 
tion of mingled admiration and fe?>r. A kind of 
pleasin g dread t hrilled her bosom, and filled all 
n«r -suuL Tears started into her eyes : — she 
wished, yet fe frml lu K° ' OH 1 she h un g upon 
the arm of La Motte, and looked at him with a 
sort of hesitating interrogation. 
' He opened the door of the great hall, and 
they entered : its extents was lost in gloom, 
" Let us stay here," said madame de La Motte, 
" I will go no farther." La Motte pointed to 
the broken roof, and was proceeding, when he 
was interrupted by an uncommon noise, whick 
passed along the hall. They were all silent — 
it was the silence of terror. Madam La Motte 
spoke first. " Let us quit this spot," said she, 
" any evil is preferable to tho feeling which 
now oppresses me. Let us retire instantly * 
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The stillness had for some time remained tin* 
disturbed, and La Motte* ashamed of the fear he 

: had involuntary betrayed, now thought it neces- 
sary to affect a boldness which he did not feel. 
He therefore opposed ridicule to the terror of 
Madame, and insisted upon proceeding. Thus 
compelled to acquiesce, she traversed the hall 
with trembling steps. They came to a narrow 
passage, and Peter's stick beings nearly.exhaus- 
ted, they awaited here, while he went in search 
of more. 

The almost expiring light flashed faintly upon 
the, wajl of the passage, showing the recess more 
horrible.. Across the hall, the greater part of 
which was concealed in shadow, the feeble ray 
spread a tremulous gleam exhibiting the chasm 
in the roof, while many nameless objects were 
seen imperfectly through the dusk. Adeline,, 
with a smile, inquired of La Motte, if he. be- 
lieved in spirits The question was ill-timed, 

' for the present scene impressed its terrors upon 
La Motte, and in spite of his endeavour, he felt 
a superstitious dread stealing upon him. He 
was now perhaps, standing over the ashes 
of the dead. If spirits were ever permitted 
to revisit the earth, this seemed the hour and 
the place most suitable for their appearance. La 
Motte remaining silent, Adeline said, "Were I 
inclined to superstition" — She was interrupted 
hy the return of the noise, which had been late- 
ly heard. It sounded down the passage, at 
whose entrance they stood, and sunk gradually 
away. Every heart palpitated, andtheyremain- 
ed listening in silence. Anew Subject of ap- 
prehension seized La Motte : — the noise might 
proceed from banditti, and be hesitated whether 
it would be safe to proceed. Peter now came 
with a light : Madame refused to enter the pas- 
«i£> J *-La Motte was not milch inclined to it, 
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but Peter, In whom curiosity was more preval- 
ent than fear, readily offered hid services. La 
•Motte, after some hesitation^ suffered him to go 
while he awaited at the entrance the result of 
the enquiry. The extent of the passage soon 
concealed Peter from view, and the echoes of 
his footsteps were lost in a sound, which rush- 
ed along the avenue, and became fainter and 
fainter, till it sunk into silence. La Motte cal- 
led aleud to Peter, hut no answer was returned : 
at length they heard the sound of a distant foot- 
step, and Pe.ter eoon after appeared, breathless, 
and pale with fear. 

When he came within hearing of La Motte, 
he called out, «* An please your honour, I've 
dono for them, I believe, but I've' had a hard 
bout. I thought I was fighting with the devil." 
— What are you speaking of? said La Motte. 

" They were nothing but owls and rooks after 
all," continued Peter ; "but the light brought 
them all about my cars, and they made such a 
confounded clapping with their wings, that 
£7tlM>ught at first I nad been beset with a le- 
gion of devils. But I have drove them all out, 
master, and you have nothing to fear now." 

The latter part of the sentence, intimating a 
euipicion of his courage, La Motte could have 
dispensed with, and to retrieve in some degree 
his reputation, he made a point of proceeding 
through the passage. They now moved on, 
with alacrity, for as Peter said, they had nothing 
to fear. 

The passage led into a large area, oh one side 
of which, over a range of -cloisters, appeared 
the west tower, and a lofty part of the edifice ; 
the other side was open to the woods. L* 
Motte led the way to the door of the tower,, 
which he now perceived was the same he liM 
formerly -entered ; but he found Rome difficulty 
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m advancing* for the area wrs overgrown wtiK 
btjambles and nettles, and the light, which Pe- 
ter carried, afforded only an .uncertain gleam. 
When he unclosed the door, the dismal aspect of 
the place, revived , the' apprehensions of Madame t 
La Motte, and extorted from Adeline an inqui- 
ry whither they were going. Peter held up 
the Usht to shew the narrow staircase that 
wound round the tower) but La Motte observ- 
ing the second door, drew back the rusty bolts, 
and entered a spacious' apartment, which, from 
Its style and condition, was evidently of much 
later date than the other part of the structure ; 
though desolate and forlorn, it was very little 
impaired by time ; the walls were damp but not 
decayed ; and the glass was yet firm in the win- 
dows. 

They passed on to a suit of apartments resem- 
bling, the first* they had seen,, and expressed 
their surprise at the incongruous appearance of 
this part of the edifice with the mouldering walls 
they had .left behind. These apartments con- 
ducted them to a winding passage, that received 
light and afr through narrow cavities, placed 
high in the wall, and was at length closed by a 
door barred with iron, which being with some 
difficulty opened, they entered a vaulted room. 
La Motte surveyed it with a scrutinizing eye, 
and endeavoured to conjecture for what pur- 
pose it had been guarded by a door of such 
strength ; but he saw little within to assist his 
curiosity.- 'the room appeared to have been 
built in modern times upon a Gothic plan. Ad- 
eline approached a large window that/ormed a 
kind of recess raised by one step over the level - 
of the floor ; she observed to La Motte* that the 
whole floor was inlaid with Mosaic work -which 
drew from biui aTemark that the styl* of this 
apartment was net strictly Gothic. He passed 
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•n to a door, which appeared on the opposite sidsj, 
and unlocking it, found himself in the great h«JJ» 
by which he had entered the fabric. 
He now perceived, what the gloom had be- 
, fore concealed, a spiral staircase, which led to-a 
gaUery above; and which, from its present 
condition, seemed to have been built with tha 
more modern part of 'the fabric, though this also 
affected the- Gothic mode of architecture ; La 
Motte had little doubt that these stairs led to 
apartments, corresponding with thoie he had 
passed below, and hesitated whether to explore 
them : but the entreaties of Madame, who waa 
much fatigued, prevailed with him to deter all 
further examination. After some deliberation, 
in which of the rooms they should pass the 
night, they determined to return to that which 
opened from the tower. 

A fire was kindled on a hearth, which it ia 
probable had not for many years before afford- 
ed the warmth of hospitality ; and Peter hav- 
ing spread the provision he had brought from the 
coach, La Motte and his family, encircled round 
the fire, partook of a repast, which hunger and 
f itigue made delicious. Apprehension gradually 
gave way to confidence, for thev now found 
themselves in something like a human habita- 
tion, and they had leisure to laugh at their late 
terrors ; but, as the blast shook the doors, Ado-, 
line often started, and threw a fearful plane* a- 
lound. They continued to laugh and talk cheer- 
fully for a time ; yet their merriment was tran- 
sient, if not affected ; for a sense of their pecu- 
liar and distressed circumstances pressed uposi 
their recollection, and sunk each individual in- 
to languor and pensive silence. Adeline fett 
the forlornness of her condition with energy ; 
•he reflected upon the past wiih astonishment, 
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and anticipated the future with fear. SJflr 
found herself wholly dependant upon stran- 

fers, with no other claim than what distress 
e man da from the common sympathy of kindred 
being?; sighs swelled her heart, and the frequent , 
tear started in her eye ; hut she checked it, ere " 
it betrayed on her cheek the sorrow, which she 
thought it would be ungrateful to reveal. 

La Motte, at length, broke this meditative si- 
lence, by directing the fire to be renewed for 
the night, and the door to he secured : this 
seemed a necessary precaution, even in this 
solitude, and was affected by means of large 
stones piled against it, for other fastening there 
was none. It had frequently pccurred to La 
Motte, that this apparently forsaken edifice 
might be. a place of refuge to banditti. Here 
was solitude to conceal them ; and a wHd and 
extensive-forest to assist their sclusmes of rapine 
and to perplex, with its labyrinths, those who 
might he bold enough to attempt pursuit. These 
apprehensions- however, he hid within hisow * 
bosom, saving his companions from a share of 
the uneasiness they occasioned. Peter was or- 
dered to watch at the door, and having given' 
the fire a rousing stir, our desolate party drew 
round it, and stfught in sleep a short oblivion of 
care. 

The. night passed on without disturbance. 
Adeline slept, but uneasy dreams fleeted before 
bar fancy, and she awoke at an early hour : the 
recollection ' of her sorrows arose upon her 
mind, and yielding to their pressure, her, tears 
flowed silently and fast. That she might in- 
dulge them without restraint, she went to a wiu- 
. dow that looked upon an open port of the forest; 
all was gloom and silence ; she stood for some 
time viewing the shadowy scene. 
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The tint tender tints of morning now appear* 
ed on the verge of the horizon, stealing upon 
the darkness ; — so pure, so fine, so ethereal ! it 
seemed as if Heaven .was opening to the view. 
The dark mists were seen to roll off to the west, 
as the tints of light grew stronger, deepening the 
obscurity of that part of the hemisphere, and in- 
volving the features of the country below ; 
meanwhile, in the east, the hues became mors 
vived, darting a trembling lustre far around, till 
a ruddy glow,- which fired all that' part of the 
Heavens, announced the rising sun. At first, 
a small line of inconceivable splendour emer- 
ged on the horizon, which quickly expanding, 
Die sun appeared in all his glory* unveiling the 
whole face of nature, vivifying every colour of 
the landscape and sprinkling the dewy earth 
with glittering light. The low and gentle re- 
sponses of birds, awakened by the morning ray, 
now broke the silence of the hour ; their soft 
warbling rising by degrees till they swelled the 
chorus of universal gladness. Adeline' s heart 
swelled too with gratitude and adoration. 

The scene before her soothed her mind, and 
exalted her thoughts to the great Author of Na- 
ture ; she uttered an involuntary prayer : " Fa- 
ther of good, who- made this glorious scene-! I 
resign myself to thy hands ; thou will support 
me under my present sorrows, and protect me 
from future evil." 

Thus confiding iu the henevojence of Go4 she 
wiped the tears from her eyes, while the sweet 
union ^f conscience and reflection * rewarded 
her trust ; and her mind, losing the feelings 
which had lately oppressed it, became trapqull 
and composed. 

La Motte awoke soon after, and Peter pre- 
pared to set out on bis expedition. As ht 
mounted his horse, « An please, you, master/' 
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laid he, " I think we had as good look Dp far- 
ther for a habitation till better times turn up; 
for nobody will think of looking for us here ; 
and when one sees the place by daylight, it* 
none so bad, tut what a little patching up would 
make it comfortable enough." La Mo tie made 
no reply, but he thought of Peter's words. 
During the intervals of the night, when anxi- 
ety had kept him wakipg, the same idea had oc- 
curred to him ; concealment was his only 
security, and this place afforded it. The deso- 

f lation of the spot was repulsive to his wishes; 

' hut he had only a choice of evil j^ajj&rest with 
liberty wag not a_bad home^ for one, " who had 
to much reason, to expect a prison. As he 
"Walked through the apartments, and examined 
their condition more attentively, he perceived 
they might easily be made habitable ; and now 
surveying them under the cheerfulness of 
morning, his design strengthened; and he mused 
upon the means of accomplishing it, which 

-nothing seemed so much to obstruct as the apar- 
cnt difficulty of procuring food. 

He communicated his thoughts to Madame 
La Motte, who felt repugnant to the scheme. 
La Motte, however, seldom consulted his wife 
till he had determined how to act ; and he had 
aheady fesolvedto be guided in this affair by 
the report of Peter. If he could discover a 
town in the neighborhood of the forest', W f here 
provisions could be procured, he would seek no 
farther for a plr.ee of rest. 

In the meantime, I^e spent the anxious interval 
of Peter's absence in examining the ruin, and 

' walking over the environs: they were sweetly 
romantic, and the luxuriant woods, with which 
they abounded, seemed fo sequester this ^pot 
from the rest of the world. Frequently a nat- 
ural vista would yield a view of the country, 
terminate! by hills, which retiring in distance, 
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faded into the blue horizon. A stream, varum*. 

and musical in its course, wound at the foot of thf 
lawn, on which stood the abbey ; here it silently 
glided beneath the shade, feeding the flowers 
thatbloomed on its banks, and diffusing dewy 
freshness around ; here it spread its broard ex- 
panse to day, reflecting the sylvan scene, and 
the wild deer that tasted its waves. La Motte 
observed every where a profusion of game ; the 
pheasants scarcely flew from his approach, and 
the deer gazed mildly at him as he passed. They 
were strangers to man ! 

On his return to the abbey, La Motte ascen- 
ed the stairs that led to the tower. -About half 
way up a door appeared in the wall ; it yielded, 
without resistance, to his hand; but a sudden 
noise within, accompanied by a cloud of dust, 
made him step back and close the door. After 
waiting a few minutes, he again opened it, and 
perceived a large room of the more modern 
building. The remains of tapestry nung in tat- 
ters upon the. walls, which were become the 
residence of birds of prey, whose sudden Cgbt 
on the opening of the door had brought down s 
quantity of dust,, and occasioned the noise* 
The windows were shattered, and almost with- 
out glass ; but he was surprised to observe son , 
remains of furniture ; chairs, whose fashion an. 
condition bore the date of their antiquity ; « 
broken table, and an iron grate almost consu- 
med by rust. 

On. the opposite side of the room was a door, 
which led to another apartment propotioned like 
the first, but hung with arras somewhat less tat- 
tered. In one corner stood a small bedstead, 
and a few shattered chains were placed round 
the walls. La Motte gazed with a mixture of 
wonder and curiosity * 4, Tis strange," said he, 
* that these rooms, and these alone, should bear 
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fkt, marks of inhabitation ; perhaps, some wretch* 
,ed wanderer like myself, may have sought ref- 
uge from a persecuting world; and here, perhaps, 
fain down the load of existence : perhaps too,. I 
_ Jiave followed his footsteps, but to mingle my • 
dust with his !" ' He turned suddenly, and was 
about to quit the room,, when he perceived a 
small door near the bed ; it opened into a closet, 
which was lightedi)y one small window, and 
was in .the same condition as the apartments he 
had passed, except that it was destitute even of 
the remains of furniture. As he walked Over 
the floor, he thought he felt one part of it shake 
beneath his steps, and examining, found a trap 
door. " Curiosity prompted him to explore far- 
ther, arid with some difficulty he opened it. It 
disclosed a staircase which terminated in dark- 1 
ness. La Motte descended a few steps, but wad 
bnwilling to. trust the abyss; and after wonder-* 
ing for what purpose it was so secretly construe-' 
ted, he closed the trap, and quitted this suit of 
apartments. 

"ifre stairs in the tower above were so mueff 
decayed, that he did not attempt to ascend (hemi 
\ie returned to the hall, and by the spiral stair- 
case, which he had observed the evening be- 
iflre, reached the gallery, and found another* 
#iit of apartments entirely unfurnished, very 
much like those below. 

He renewed with Madame La Motte his 
fermer'c'onversation respecting the ahbey, anil 
she exerted all her .endeavours fo dissuade hinl 
from hia purpose, acknowledging the solitary 
security of the spot, but. pleading th.ft other 
pjdees might be Found*equally weft adapted for 
concealment, and more f*r comfort. This La 
Motte doubted: besides, the forest abounds 
with game, which would at once, aftbrd hiir* 
a*UUsement and food, k cirtumstance, counidtf- 
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Ing his small stock of money, by no means to 
beYnrerlooked ; and he had suffered his mine! 
to dwell so much upon the scheme, that it was 
become a favourite one. Adeline listened in 
silent anxiety to the discourse, and waited the 
issue of Peter's report. 

The morning passed, but Peter did not re- 
turn. Our solitary party took their dinner of 
the provision they had fortunately brought with 
them, and afterwards walked forth into the 
wood*. Adeline, who never suffered any good 
tb pass unnoticed, because it came attendee! 
with evil, forgot for awhile the desolation of 
the abbey in the beauty of the adjacent scenery. 
The pleasantness of the shades soothed he* 
heart, and the varied features of the landscape 
amused her fancy; she almost thought she 
could be contented to live here. . Already she 
began to feel an interest in the concerns of her 
- companions, and for Madame La Motte she felt 
more ; it was the warm emotion of gratitude 
and affection. 

The afternoon wore away, and they returned 
to the abbey. Peter was still absent, and his ab- 
sence now began to excite surprise and appre- 
hension. The approach of darkness afso threw 
a gloom upon the hopes of the wanderers ; an- 
other night must be passed under the same for- 
lorn, circumstances as the preceeding nne ; and, 
what was still worse, with a yery scanty stoefc 
of provisions. The fortitude of* Madame La 
Motte now entirely forsook her, and she wept 
bitterly. Adeline's heart was as mournful as 
madame's, but she rallied her drooping spirits. 
and gave the first instance of her kindness by 
endeavouring to revive those of her friend. 

La Motte was restless 4 , and uneasy, and, leav- 
ing the abbey, he walked alone the way which 
fvter had taken. He bad not gone far, when 
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a* perceived him between the trees, leading 
fate hone. " What newt, Peter !" hallooed La 
Mette. Peter came on, panting for breath, 
and said not a word till Ea Motte repeated the 
question in a tone of somewhat more authority. 
" Ah, bless you, master I" said he, when he had 
taken breath to answer, " I am glad to see yem 
I thought 'I should never have got hack again : 
I've met with a world of misfortunes,"' 

" Well, you may relate them hereafter; let 
wo hear whether you have discovered" — 

"Discovered !" interrupted Peter, « Yes, 1 
asn discovered with a vengeance ! If your hen* 
•or will look at my arms, you'll see how I m 
discovered. 9 * 

. " Discoloured, I suppose you mean," said La 
Matte. " But how came you In this condi- 
tion?" 

. -"Why, I'll tell you how it was Sir; you*, 
honour knows I learned a smack of boxing of 
that Englishman that used to come with his 
ouster to our house." 

"Well, well — tell me where you have been." 
"I scarcely know myself, master; I've been 
where i got a 'sound drubbing; but than it was 
in your business, and so I don't mind. Jtat if 
«ver I meet with that rascal again 2" 
- "You seem to like your first drubbing so 
well, that you want another, and unless you 
speak more to the purpose, youafcaH soon have 
•*e." 

Peter was now frightened into method, and 
endeavoured to proceed : "When I left the old 
abbey," said he, " I followed the way you di- 
rected, and, turning to the right of that grove 
of trees yonder, I looked this way and that, to 
aee if I could see a house, or a cottage, or even 
a man, hut not a soul of them was to be seen, 
aadao I jogged on* near the %i\.ie of a leagua 
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I warrant and then I came to a track r oh ! ott* 
pays I, we have you now ; this wrtl do — paths 
can't be made without feet. However, i was 
put in my reckoning, for the devil a bit of a 
foul could I see, and after following the track 
this way and that way, for the third of a league, 
I lost it and had to find out another." 

"Is it impossible for you to speak to tlie point? . 
said La Motte, " omit these foolish particulars, 
and tell me whether you have succeeded." 

"Well, then master, to be short, for that?* 
the nearest way after all, I wandered a long 
while at random, I did not know where, alt 
through a forest like this, and. took special care 
to note how the trees stood, that I might find- 
»y way back. At last I came to another path, 
and was sure I should find something new* 
though I had found nothing before, for I could 
not be mistaken twice ; so peeping between the 
trees. I spied a cottage, and I rave my horse d 
}ash that sounded through the forest, and I was 
at the door in a minute. They told me there 
was a town about half a league off, and bade 
me follow the track, and it would bring me 
there ; so I did and my horse 1 believe smelt 

■ the corn in the manger by the rate he went at; 
I enquired for a wheelwright, and waa told 
there was but one in the place, and he could 
not be found. 1 waited and waited, for I knew 

• it was in vain to think of returning, without 
doing my business. The man at last came 
home from the country, and I told him how 
long I had waited ; for says 1, I knew it was 
in vain to return without doing my business.** 
"Do be less tedious,'' said La Motte, " if it is 
filthy nature." 

" It is my nature," answered Peter, Vand ii 
it was more in my nature, your honour should 
feaye Jft ajl. Would you think it, Sir, tit* tab 
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low had the impudence to ask a lois d'or for 
mending the coach wheel! 1 believe in my con-' 
science he saw I vyas in a hurry and could not 
do without him. A lois d'or ! says f, my mas- 
ter slrall gife no such price, he aha'n't be iny. 
posed upon by no such rascal as you. Where- 
upon, the fellow looked glum, and gave me a 
douse o' the chops : with this, I up with my fist 
and gave him another, and should have beat 
him presently, if another man had not come m 
and then I was obliged to give up." 

" And so you are returned as wise as you 
went?" 

•« Why master, I hope I have too.much spirit 
to submit to a rascal, or let you submit to one 
either; besides, I have bought some n.aijs to try 
If I can't mend the wheel myself— I had always 
a hand at carpentry." 

" Well, I commend your zeal in my cause, 
bu| on this occasion it was rather ill-timed. 1 — 
And what have you got in that basket !" 
"* " Why, master, I bethought me that we could 
uotget away from this place till the carriage was 
fjeady to draw us, and in the meantime, says I, no- 
body pan live without victuals, so I'll lay out the 
little money I have and take a basket with me." 
" That's the only wise thing you have done 
yet, and, this indeed, redeems your blunders." 
*' Why now, master, it does my heart good to 
l^ear you speak ; I knew I was doing for $e 
best aU the while : but I've had a hard job to 
find my way back; and here's another piece of ill 
luck, for the horse has got a thorn in his foot." 
La Motte made inquiries concerning the towa 
and found it was capable of supplying him with 
provision, and what little furniture was neces- 
sary to render the abbey, habitable. This intel- 
ligence almost settled his plans, and he ordered 
Veter Jo return on the frllpwjng morning, and 
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make Inquiries concerning the abbey. If the 
answers were favorable to his wishes, he com* 
missioned him to buy a cart, and load it with some 
furniture and some materials necessary for re- 
pairing the modern apartments. Peter stared : 
** What, does your honor mean to live here?" 

" Why, suppose I do ?" 

"Why then your honor has made a wise deter- 
mination, according to my hint ; for your hon- 
or knows I said" — 

** Well Peter, it is not necessary to repeat what 
you said: perhaps I had determined on it before." 

** Egad, master, you are right, and I'm glad 
•f it, for I believe, we shall not quickly be dis- 
turbed here, except by the rooks and owls. Yes, 
yes — I warrant I'll make it a place fit for a king; 
and as for the town one may get any thing, I'm 
sure of that ; though they think no more about 
this place than they do about India or England, 
or any of those places." 

They now reached the abbey, where Peter was 
received with great joy; but the hopes of his 
mistress and Adeline were repressed, when they 
learned that he returned, without having execu- 
ted his commission, and heard His account of the 
town. La Motte's orders to Peter were heard 
with almost equal concern by madame and Ad- 
eline ; but the latter concealed her uneasiness, 
and 'used all her efforts to overcome that of her 
frmnd. The sweetness of her behavior, and the 
air of satisfaction she assumed, sensibly affected 
madame, and discovered to her a source of com- 
fort, which she had hitherto overlooked. The 
affectionate attentions of her young friend prom- 
ised to console her for want of other society, and 
her conversation to enliven the hours which 
might otherwise be passed in painful regret. 

The observations and general behaviour of 
Adeline. already bespoke a good understanding* « 
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and an amiable heart, but she had yet more — *he\ 
had genius. She was now in her nineteenth \ 
year, her figure of the middling size, and turn- 
ed to the most exquisite proportipn ; her hair 
■was dark auburn, her eyes blue, and whether 
they sparkled with intelligence, or melted with 
tenderness, they were equally attractive : her 
form had the airy lightness of a nymph, and, when 
she smiled, her countenance might have been 
drawn for the younger sister of Hebe : the cap- 
tivations of her beauty were heightened by the 

grace and simplicity of her manners, and con- . 
rmed by the intrinsic value of a heart 

" That might be sKrin'd in crystal, 
And have all its movements scannM." 

Annette now kindled the fire /or the night * 
Pe'ter's basket was now opened, and supper pro- ' 
pared. Madame La Motte was still pensive and , 
silent. " There is scarcely any condition so 
bad," said* Adeline, " but we may one time or 
other wish we had not quitted it. Honest Pe- 
ter, when he was bewildered in the forest, or 
had two enemies to encounter instead of one, 
confesses he wished himself at the abbey. And 
I am certain, there is no situation so destitute, 
but comfort may be extracted from it. The 
blaze of this fire shines yet more cheerfully 
.from the contrasted dreariness of this place ; and 
this plentiful repast is made yet more delicious, 
from the temporary want we have suffered. Let 
us enjoy the good and forget the evil." 

" You speak, my dear," replied Madame La 
Motte, " like one, whose spirits have not been 
often depressed by misfortune, (Adeline sighed) 
and whose hopes are, therefore, vigorous." 
w Long suffering," said La Motte, " has subdu- 
ed in our minds that elastic energy, which rebels 
the pressure of evil, and dances to the bound ol 
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joy. But I speak- in rhapsody, though only from 
remembrance of such a time. I once, like you, 
Adeline, could extract comfort from most situ- 
ations." 

"And may now, my dear Sir,*' said Adeline. 
"Still believe it possible, and you will find it so." 

"The illusion is gone — I can no longer de- 
ceive myself/' 

" Pardon me, Sir - , if I say, it is* now only yoti 
deceive yourself, by suffering the cloud of sor- 
row to tinge every object you look upton.* 

" It may be so," said La Motte, " but let US 
leave the subject." 

After supper the doors were secured, as be- 
fore, for the night and the wanderers resigned ^ 
themselves to repose. 

On the following morning, Peter again set 
out for the little town of Auboine, and the hour* t 
of his absence* were again spent by Madame La 
Motte and Adeline in much anxiety and some 
hope for the intelligence he might bring con- 
cerning the abbey, might yet release them from 
the plans of La Motte. Towards the ciose of the 
day he was descried coming slowly on ; and 
the cart, which accompanied him, too certainly 
confirmed their fears. He brought materials 
for repairing the place, and some furniture. 

Of the -abbey he gave an account,- of which 
•the following is the substance: — It belonged to- 
f gether with a large part of the adjacent forest, to 
I a nobleman, who now resided with his family on 
a remote estate. * He inherited it, in right of his 
wife, from his father-in-law, who had caused the 
the moffc mdllern apartments to be erected, and 
had resided in them part of every year^ for the 
purpose of shooting and hunting. It was, re- 
ported, that some person was, soon after it came 
•to the present possessor, brought secretly to the 
.abbey, aud confined in these apartmeat*; who «r 
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What he was, had never been conjectured, «nd 
what: became of him nobody knew. The repot* 
iied gradually aw,ay, and many persons entirely 
disbelieved the whole of it. But however this 
affair might be, certain it was the present owner 
had visited the abbey only two summers, since, 
his succeeding to it; and the furniture after 
some time time, was removed. 

This circumstance at first excited their sur- 
prise, and various reports arose in consequence, 
but it was difficult- to know what ought to be 
believed. Among the rest it was said, that 
strange appearances -had. been observed at the 
abbey and uncommon noises heard ; aMd though 
this report had been ridiculed by sensible person* 
as the idle superstition of ignorance, it had fast- 
ened so strongly upon the minds ef the common 
people, that for the last seventeen years none 
©f the peasantry had ventured to approach the y 
spot. The abbey was now, therefore, abandoned/ 
to decay. 

La Motte ruminated upon thjs account* At 
first, it called up unpleasant ideas, but they 
were soon dismissed, and considerations more 
interesting to his welfare took place ; he con- 
gratulated himself that he had now found a spot, 
where he was not likely to be either discovered 
er disturbed ; yet it could not escape him that 
/ there was a strange coincidence between one 
part of Peter's narrative, and the condition of 
the .chambers that opened from the tower ahove 
stairs-. The remains of furniture, of which the » 
Other apartments were void — the solitary bed — 
the number and connexion of the rooms, were 
circumstances that united to confirm his (Opin- 
ion. This however, he concealed in- hi* own 
breas*, for h> had already perceived that Peter'* 
account had*not assisted in reconciling his fam- 
ily to the necessity of dwelling ut the *l>bey-r 
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But they had only to submit ia m\enze f tad 
Whatever disagreeable apprehension might in- 
trude upon them, they now appeared willing 
to suppress the expression of it.. Peter indeed. 
Was exempt from any evil of this kind ; he knew 
no fear, and his mind was now wholly occupied 
with his approaching business. Ma hme La 
Motte, with a placid kind of despair, endeavour- 
ed to reconcile herself to. that, which no effort 
of understanding could teach her to avoid, and 
which an indulgence in lamentation could only 
make more intolerable. Indeed, though » 
sense of the immediate inconveniencies to be 
endured at the abbey, had made her oppose the 
scheme of living there, she did not really know 
how their situation could be improved By re- 
moval: yet her thoughts often wandered to- 
wards Paris, and reflected the retrospect of the 
past times, with the images of weeping friends 
left perhaps, forever. The affectionate endear- 
ments of her only son, whom, from the danger 
•of his situation, and the obscurity of hers, she 
mighi'reasonably fear never to see again, arose 
upon her memory, and overcame her fortitude^ 
"Why, why was 1 reserved for this hour ?** 
would she say, "and what will be my years to 
come ?" 

"** Adeline had no retrospect of past delight to 
rive emphasis to present calamity — no weeping 
mends — no dear regretted objects to point the 
edge of sorrow,and throw a sickly hue upoa 
her future prospects : she knew not yet the 
pangs of disappointed hope, or the acuter sting 
of self accusation i she ha J no misery, but what 
patience could assuage, or fortitude overcome. 

At the dawn of the following day, Peter a- 
rose to his labour ; he proceeded with alacrity, 
and, in a few days, two of tha lo w?r apartments 
were to much altered for the better* that La 
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Motte began to exalt, and his family to perceive 
tsjat their situation would not be so miserable 
as they had imagined, the furniture £eter had 
already bought was disposed in these rooms, 
•ae of ariuch was the vaulted apartment. Mad- 
ame La Motte furnished this as a sitting room,, 
preferring it for its large Gothic window, that' 
descended almost to the floor, admitting a pros- 
pect of the lawn, and the picturesque scenery 
of the surrounding woods. 4 

Peter having returned to Auboine for a far- 
ther supply, all the lower apartments were in a 
few weeks not only habitable, but comfortable. 
These, however, being insufficient for the ac- 
commodation of the family, a room above stairs 
was prepared for Adeline ; it was the chamber 
that opened immediately from the tower, and 
•he perferred it to those beyond, because it was 
less distant from the family, and the windows, 
fronting an avenue of the forest, afforded a more 
extensive prospect. The tapestry, that was de- 

1 cayed, and hung lodsely from the walls, .was 
now nailed up, and made to, look less desolate ; 
and, though the room had still a solemn aspect, 
from its spaciousness and the narrowness of the 
windows, it was not uncomfortable. 

The. first night that Adeline retired hither, she 
slept little : the solitary air of the place affected 
her spirits ; the more so, perhaps, because she 
had, with friendly consideration, endeavored to 
support them in the presence of madame La 
Motte. She remembered the narrative of Peter 
several circumstances of which had impressed 
her imagination in spite of her reason, and she 
found diScul ty 'wholly to subdue apprehension. 

, At one time, terror so strongly seized her mind 
that'she had even opened the door with the in- 
tention of caHing Madame La Motte ; but Usten- 
f#f (vr a mament on foe* stairs of the tower, ev- 
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ery thing seemed still ; at length she heard tiwj 
voice of La Motte speaking cheerfully, and the 
absurdity «f her fears struck her forcibly ; she 
bhished that she had for a moment submitted to 
there, and returned to h*r chamber wondering 
*t herself, 

■—• f-~ 

CHAPTER III. 

i 

*' Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court t 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons' difference, as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind." 

{Shakspeare.] 

' La Motte arranged his little plan of living. 
His mornings were usually spent in shooting, or 
fishing, and the dinner thus provided by his in- 
dustry, he relished with a keener appetite than 
had ever attended him at the luxurious tables of 
Paris. The afternoons he passed with his fami- 
ly : sometimes he would select a book from the 
few he had brought with him, and endeavored 
to fix his attention to the words his lips repeat- 
ed :— but his mind suffered little a Infraction from 
its own cares, and the sentiment he pronounced 
left no trace behind it. Sometimes he convers- 
ed, but oftener sat in gloomy silence, musing 
upon the past, or anticipating the future. 

At these moments, Adeline, with a sweetness 
almost irresistible, endeavored^ to enliven his 
spirits, and to withdraw him from himself.— 
Seldom she suoceeded, but when she did, the 
grateful looks of Madame La Motte, and the 
benevolent feelings of her own bosom, realized 
tfje cheerfulnesg she had at first only assumed, 
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Adeline's mind had the happy art, or perhaps, {( 
wete more just to say the happy nature, of ac- 
commodating itself to her situation. Her pre*? 
ent condition though forlorn, was not devoid of 
comfort, and this comfort was confirmed by her 
virtue.. So much she won upon, the affections 
of her protectors, that M adame La l£otte loved 
her as her child, and La Motte himself, though 
ft man little susceptible of tenderness, could 
not be insensible to her solicitudes. Whenever 
he relaxed from the sullenness of misery it was 
at the influence of Adeline. 
Peter regularly brought a weekly supply of pro- 
visions from Auboine, and, on these occasions 
always, quitted the town by a route contrary to 
•that leading to the abbey. Several weeks hav- 
ing passed without molestation, La JVf otte disr 
missed all apprehension of pursuit, and at length 
became tolerably reconciled to the complexion 
of ,his circumstances. As habit and effort 
strengthened the fortitude of Madame La Motte, 
the features of misfortune appeared to soften. 
The forest, which at first seemed to her a fright? 
ful solitude, had lost its terrific aspect; and that 
edifice, whose half demolished walls an'd gloomy 
desolation had struct her mind with the force 
of melancholy and dismay, was now beheld as 
a domestic asylum, and a safe refuge from the 
•torms of power. , 

She was a sensible and highly accomplished 
woman, and it became her chief delight to form 
the rising paces of Adeline, who had, as has 
bee* already shown, a sweetness of disposition, 
which made her quick to repay instruction with 
Improvement, and indulgence with love. Never 
was Adeline so pleased as when she anticipated 
her wishes, and never so diligent as when she 
was employed in her business. The little affairs 
pf the bousehofci she overlooked and manage^ 
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with such admirable exactness, that Madame 
La Motte had neither anxiety nor care concern- 
ing them. And Adeline formed for herself in 
this barren situation, many amusements, that oc- 
casionally banished the remembrance of her 
misfortunes. La Motte's books were her chief 
consolation. With one of these she would fre- 
quently ramble into the forest, where the river 
winding along through a glade, diffused cool- 
ness, and with its murmuring accents, invited 
repose ; there she would seat herself, and, re- 
signed to the illusions of the page, pass many 
hours in oblivion of sorrow. 

Here too when her mind was tranquillized by 
the surrounding scenery, she wooed the gentle 
muse, and indulged in ideal happiness. The de- 
light of these moments she commemorated in 
the following address 

TO THE VISION OP FANCY. - 

Dear, wild illusions of creative mind j 

Whose varying hues arise to Fancy's art, 
And by her magic force are swift combined |neart $ 

In forms that please, and scenes that touch the 
Oh ! whether at her voice ye soft assume 

The pensive grace of sorrow drooping low } 
Or rise sublime on terror's lofty plume, 

And shake the soul with lofty thrilling wo $ 
Or, sweetly bright, your gayer tints ye spread, 

Bid scenes or pleasure steal upon my view, 
Love wave his purple pinions o'er my head, 

And wake the tender thought to passion true : 
O ! still— ye shadowy forms ! attend my lonely hours, 
&t |H chase my real cares with your illusive powers ! 



Madame La Motte had frequently expressed 
curiosity concerning the events of Adeline's life, 
and by what circumstances she had been thrown 
into a situation so perilous and mysterious as that 
in which La Motte had found her. Adeline had 
given a orief account of the manner in whidi 
\ she had been brought thither, but had always 
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With tears intreated to be spared for that Umt 
from a particular relation of her history. 

Her spirits were not then equal to retrospee 
Hon, but now that they were soothed by quiet, 
and strengthened by confidence she one day gar 
Madame La Motte the following narration: 

I am the only child, said Adeline, of Louis do 
*St. Pierre, a chevalier of reputable family, but 
of small fortune, who for many years resided at 
Paris. Of my mother I hare a faint remem- 
brance : I lost her when I was only seven yean 
old, and this was my first misfortune. At her 
death, my father gave up housekeeping, boarded 
me in a convent and quitted Paris. Thus was I, 
at this early period of my life, abandoned to stran- 
k gers. My rather came sometimes to Paris ; he 
" then visited me, and I well remember the grief 
I used to feel when he bade me farewell. On 
these' occasions, which rung mt heart with 
grfef, he appeared unmoved ; so that I often 
thought he had little tenderness for me. But 
he was my father and the only person to whom 
I could look up for protection and love. 

In this convent I continued till I was twelve, 
years old. A thousand times I had entreated 
my father to' take me home/but at first motives 
of prudence and afterwards of avarice preven- 
ted him. I was now removed from mis con- 
vent, and placed in another, where I learned 
my father intended I should take the veil. I 
will not attempt to express my surprise and griei 
on this occasion. Too long I had been immur- 
ed in the walls of a cloister, and too much had 
I seen of the sullen misery of its votaries, not 
to feel. horror and disgust at the prospect of being 
added to their numbers. 
The Lady Abbess was a woman of ''rigid de- 
>nua and severe devotion ; exact in the oh- 
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torrance of erery detail of form, and neverfrff- 
gave an offence against ceremony. It was her 
method, when she wanted to make converts to 
her order, to denounce and terrify rather than to 
persuade and allure. Here were the arts cun- 
ning practised upon fear, not those of «ophistic*» 
tion upon reason. She employed numberless, 
stratagems to gain me to her purpose, and they 
ail wore the complexion of her character. But 
' in the life to which she would have devoted 
one, I saw too many forms of real terror, to ho 
►overcome by the. influence of her ideal host, 
and was resolute in rejecting the veil. Here X 
passed several years of miserable resistance 
against cruelty and superstition. My father I 
seldom saw; when I did, I entreated him to al- 
ter my destination, but he objected that his for* 
'tune was insufficient to support me in the world, 
and at length denounced vengeance upon my 
head if I persisted in. disobedience. 

You, mv dear madam, can form little idea of 
die wretchedness of my situation, condejomed 
to perpetual imprison me/)£»JU2dJttnjiri90iiment ef 
the mo st ■ dteadftir ETncCftr to the vengeance of 
«. father, from whom I had no appeal. My res- 
olution related — for some time I paused upos 
the choice of evils — but at length the horrors 
of the monastic life rose so fully to my view 
that fortitude gave way before them. Excluded 
from the cheerful intercourse of society— from 
the pleasant view of nature — almost from the 
light of day— condemned to silence — rigid for- 
mality—abstinence and penance — condemned^ to 
forego the delights of a world, which imagination * 
painted iu the gayest and most alluring Colors, 
and whose hues were, perhaps, not the Toss cap- 
tivating because they were only ideal— §ut<h 
was the state to whkh I was destined, Again 
•my resolution was invigorated; my jathef't 
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erueky subdued tenderness, and romad indk» 
nation. <( Since he can forget,"' said I» " <£• 
affection of a parent, and comdemn his child 
without remorse to wretchedness and despair—* 
the bond of filial and parental* duty no longer 
subsist between us — he has himself dissolved it, 
and I will yet struggle for liberty and life," ,. 
., Finding me unmoved by- menace, the lady 
Abbess had now recourse to more subtile meas- 
ures : she condescended to smiles, and even to 
flatter ; but hers was the distorted smile of cun- 
ning, i ot the gracious emblem of feindness; it 
provoked disgust, instead of inspiring affection* 
She painted the character of a vestal in the most 
beautiful tints of art — its holy innocence— its- 
mild dignity— its sublime devotion. I sighed a% 
she spoke. This she regarded as a favorable symp- 
tom, and proceeded on. the picture with mare 
animation. She described the serenity of a mon- 
astic life, its security from the seductive charms* 
restless passions, and sorrowful vicissitudes 
of the world — the rapturous delights of religion, . 
the sweet reciprocal affection of the sisterhood, j- 

So highly she finished the piece, that the lur- 
king lines of cunning; would, to. an inexperien- 
ced eye, have escaped detection . Mine was too 
sorrowfully informed. Toooften had I witnessed 
Hie secret tear and bursting sigh of vain regret^ 
the sullen pinirtga of discontent, and the mute 
anguish of despair. My silence and my manner 
assured her of my incredulity, and it was with 
difficulty that she preserved a decent composure. 

My father, as may be imagined', was highly 
Incensed at my perseverance, which he called 
obstinacy; but what will not be so easily believed*. 
he soon after relented, and appointed a day to 
take me from the convent. CM judge of my feel- 
ings when I received this intelligence. Tne iey t 
{t occasioned awakened all my gratitude ; I for- 

o * 
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Jot the former cruelty of. my father, and that 
pie present Indulgence was less the effect of hit 
kindness than of my resolution. I wept that I 
Could not indulge his every wish. 

What days of blissful expectation were those 
that preceeded my departure! The world, from 
which I had been hitherto secluded— the world, 
fn which my fancy had been so often delighted to 

' roam— whose paths were strewn with fadeless 
roses — whose every scene smiled in beauty and 
Invited to delight — wh*»re all the people were 
good, and all the "fcood happy — ah ! then that 
world was bursting upon my view. I-et me catch 
the'rapturoue remembrance before it vanish \ it 
ft is like the passing lights of autumn, that gleam 
for a moment on a hill, and then leave it to dark* 
new*. I counted the days and hours that with- 
held me from this fairy land, it was in the con* 
rent only that people were deceitful and cruel; 
it was there only that misery dwelt. 1 was quit- 
ting It all! How I pitied the poor nuns that 
were to be left behind. I would hwe given 
half that woi4d 1 prized so much, had it been 

■ mine, to have taken them out with me. 

The long^ wished for day at kst arrived. My 
father came, and for a moment my joy was lost 
in the sorrow of bidding farewell to my poor 
psmpaniona, for whom I had never felt such 
warmth of kindness as nt this 4nstant. I was 
soon beyond the gates of the convent. I looked 
around me, and viewed the vast vairtt of heav- 
#4> no longer bounded by the monastic walls, 
and the green earth extended in hill and dale 
to the round verge of the horizon! My heart 

L danced with delight, tears swelled in my eyes, 

- vnd for some moments 1 was unable to speak* 

My thoughts rcpi to Heaven in sentiments* ot 

^gratitude to the giver of all good. 

* AlWwfM returned to my father: dstrSir, 
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said I, I iliank you for my deliverance, and how 
f wish I could do erery thing to oblige vou. 

Return, then, to your con rent, said ne in a 
harsh accept. I shuddered ; hw look and man- 
ner jarred the tone of my feelings: they struck 
discord upon, my heart, which had before ret* 
ponded only to harmony. The ardour ofioy 
was in a moment repressed, and erery object 
round me was saddened with the gloom of 
disappointment. It was not that I suspected my 
father would take me bick to the convent ; but 
Chat his feejings seemed so very dissonant of the* 
joy and gratitude which I had but a moment ' 
before felt and expressed to him.—- -Pardon, mad- 
ame, a relation of these trivial circumstances} 
the strong vicissitudes of feeling which they 
Impressed upon my heart make me think them 
important, when they are, perhaps o nly diagut* 
ting. 

. " No, my dear," said Madame La Matte* 
" they are interesting to me, they illustrate Hfe 
tie traits of character, which I do love to ob- 
serve. • You ore worthy of all my regards, and 
from this moment I give my tenderest pity lor 
your misfortunes, and my affection to your* 
goodness.'* 

These words melted the heart of Adeline $ 
she kissed the hand which madame held out} 
and remained a few minutes silent. At length 
she said " May I deserve this gooaness, and may 
I ever he thankful to God, who, in giving me 
such a friend, has raised me to comfort and 
hope." 

• My father^ house was situated a few league* 
on the other side of Paris, and in- our way to it* 
We passed through that "city. What a novel 
scene ! Where were now the solemn faces, the) 
demure manners I had been accustomed to sea) 
In fne convent! Every countenance waekKri 
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animated either by business or pleasure, every 
step was airy, and every smile was gay. AH 
the people appeared like friends; they lookcl 
and smiled at me ; I smiled again, ^and wished 
to have told them how pleaded I was. How de- 
lightful, said I, to live surrounded by friend* ! 

What crowded gates ! What magnficent ho- 
tels! What splendid equipages! I scarcely ob- 
served that the streets were narrow, or the way 
dangerous. What bustle, what tumult, what 
delight ! I could never be sufficiently thankful 
that I was removed from the convent. Again 
I was) going to express my gratitude to my fa- 
ther, but his looks forbade mc, and I was silent. 
I am too diffuse ; even the faint form 3 which 
memory reflects of passed delight we grateful 
to the heart. The shadow of pleasure is still 
gazed upon with a melancholy enjoyment, tho' 
the substance is fled beyond our reach. 

Having quitted Paris, which I left with m»» 
ny sighs, and gazed upon till the towers of-eve- 
ry church dissolved in distance from my view ; 
'we entered upon a gloomy and unfrequented 
road. It was evening when we reached a wild 
heath ; I looked round in search of a human 
dwelling, but could find none ; and not a human 
being was to be seen. I experienced something 
of what I used to feel in the convent ; my heart 
had not been so sad since- 1 left it.- Of my fa- 
ttier, who still satin silence, I inquired* if we 
were near home 5 he answered in the affirma- 
tive. Night came on, however, before wo 
reached the place of our destination : it was a 
lone house on the waste ; but I need not des- 
cribe it to you, madame. When the carriage 
Stopped, two men appeared at the door, and as- 
sisted us to alight ; so gloomy were their coun- 
tenances and so few their words, I almost frft* . 
tied myself again in the convent. 
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* Certain it is, I had not seen such melancholy 
feces since I quitted it. Is this a part of the 
World I have so fondly contemplated ? said I. 
The interior appearance »of the house wa* 
' desolate and mean ; I was surprised that my fa- 
ther had chosen such a place for his habitation, 
* and alsa that no woman was to be seen ; but I 
knew that inquiry would only produce a reproof 
and was therefore silent. At supper, the two 
men I had before 3een sat down with us.; they 
said little, but seemed' to observe me much. I was 
confused and displeased, which, my father no- 
ticing, frowned at them with a look, which con- 
vince! me he meant more than I comprehend- 
ed. When the; cloth was drawn, my tether took 
my hand and cdndueted me to the door of my 
chamber ; having set down the candle, and wish- 
ed me good night, he left me to my own solita- 
ry thoughts. 

How different were they from those I had 
indulged a few hours before! then expectation, 
hope, delight, danced before me ;, now melan- 
choly an 1 dbappoinment chilled the ardor of my 
mi rid, .an J discolored my future prospect. The 
appearance of every thing around conduced to 
depress mo. On the floor lay a small bed with- 
out curtains, or hangings ; two old chairs And a 
table were all the remaining furniture in the 
room. * I went to the window, with an inten- 
tion of loaking out upon the surrounding scene 
and found it was grated,! was shocked at thif 
circumstance, and, comparing it with the lone- 
ly situation, and the strange appearance of the 
-house, together with the countenances and be- 
havior of the men, who had supped with us, I 
was lost in a labyrinth of conjecture. 
J At length I lay down to sleep ; but the anxi- 
•^ ety of my mind prevented repose ; gloomy, 
unpieasing images flitted before my fancy, and 
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I fell into a sort of waking dream : I thought 
. thatT w as li i -JL \mu\y mtm wlUl my father; 
his looks -were severe, and his gestures menac- 
ing ; he upbraided me for leaving the convent, 
and while he spoke, drew from his pocket a mir- 
/ ror, which he held before my face ; I looked in 
"•> it and saw, (my blood now thrills as I repeat it) 
( I saw myself wounded, and bleeding profusely. 
(.Then 1 thought myself in the house again, and 
suddenly heard these words in accents so dis- 
tinct, that for some time after I awoke I could 
scarcely believe them ideal, "Depart this house,, 
destruction hovers here.", 
' I was awaked by a footstep on the stairs ; it 
was my father retiring to his chamber; the late- 
ness of the hour surprised me, for it was past 
midnight. 

On the following morning, the party of the 
preceding evening assembled at breakfast, and 
were as gloomy and silent as before. The table 
was spread by a boy of my father's, but the 
cook and the housemaid, wherever they might 
be, were invisible. 

The next morning, I was surprised, on at- 
tempting.to leave my chamber, io find the door 
locked ; i waited a considerable time before I 
ventured to call ; when I did, no answer was 
returned ; I then went to the window, and cal- 
led more loudly, but my own voice wasjetill the 
only sound I heard. Near an hour I passed in 
a state of surprise and terror not to be described: 
at length, I heard a person coming up stairs, and 
J renewed the call ; I was answered, that my 
father had that morning sat off for Paris, whence 
. he would return in a few days ; in the mean- 
while he had ordered me to be confined in my 
chamber. On my expressing surprise and ap- 
. preh^nsjqn, at this circumstance,. I was asjureji 
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i had nothing to fear, and that I should live as 
Well as if I was at liberty. 

The latter part of this speech seemed to con 
tain an odd kind of comfort ; I made little re- 
ply, but submitted to necessity. Once more I 
was abandoned tp sorrowful reflection ; what a 
day was the one I now passed alone, and agitated 
With grief and apprehension. I endeavored to 
conjecture the cause of this harsh treatment ; 
KDQ, at length concluded it was designed by my 
father, as a punishment for my former disobedi- 
ence. But why abandon me to the power of 
strangers, to men, whose countenances bore the 
stamp of villany so strongly as to impress even, 
my inexperienced mind with terror! Surmise 
involved me only deeper in perplexity, yet I 
found it impossible to forbear pursuing the sub- 
ject ; and the .lay was divided between lamenta- 
tion and conjecture. Night at length came, and 
•uch a night! Darkness brought new terrors; I 
looked round the chamber for some means of 
fastening my door on the inside, but could per- 
ceive none ; at last I contrived to place the back 
of a chair in an oblique direction, so as to ren- 
der it secure, 

I had scarcely done this, and laid down upon 
my bed in my clothes, not to sleep, but to watch 
when I heard a rap at the door of the house, 
which was opened and shut so quickly, that the 
person who had knocked, seemed only to deliv 
% er a letter or message. Soon after, I heard voi 
ces at intervals in a room below stairs, some 
times speaking very low, and sometimes rising 
mil together.as if in dispute. Something more 
excusable than curiosity made me endeavor U 
distinguish what was said, but in vain ; now an<* 
> then a word or two reached me, and once I 
hoard my name repeated, but no more, 
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Thus passed the hours till midnight, when. all 
became still. I had laid for some lime in astute 
between fear and hope, when I heard the lock of 
my door gently moved backward and forwards 
I started up, and listened ; fcr a moment it was 
still, then the noise returned, #ud I heard a 
whispering without ; my spirits died away, but 
I was yet sensible. Presently an effort was 
made at the door, as if to force it : I shrieked 
aloud, and immediately heard the voices of the 
men I had seen at my father's table ; they called 
loudly for the door to be opened, and on my re- 
turning no answer, uttered dreadful execrations., 
I had just strength sufficient to move to the win-, 
dow, in the desperate hope of escaping thence; 
but my feeble efforts could not even shake the 
bars. O ! how can I recollect these moments of 
horror, and be sufficiently thankful that I am. 
now in safety and comfort ! 

They remained some time at the door, thea, 
they quitted it, and went down -stairs. How 
my heart revived at every step of their depart 
ture; I fell upon ury knees, thanked God that 
he had preserved me this time, and implored his 
farther protection. I was rising from this short 
prayer, when suddenly I heard a noise in a dif- 
ferent part of the room, and on looking round; 
I perceived the door of a smell closet open, ainfc 
two men enter the chamber. 

They seized me, and I sunk senseless in their- 
arms; how long I remained in this condition, I 
know not, but on reviving, I perceived myself 
again alone, and heard several voices from be* 
low stairs. I had presence of mind to run to, 
the door of the closet, my only chance of es- 
cape ; but it was locked ! I then recollected it 
was possible, that the ruffians might have foreot 
to turn the key of the chamber door, which 
was held by the chair; but here, also, I was. 
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disappointed. I claspecPmy hands in an agony 
. «fr' despair* and stood for some time immoveable. 
A- violent noise from below roused me, and 
soon after I heard people ascending the stairs : 
f now gave myself up for lost. The steps ap- 
proached, the door of the closet was again un- 
locked. I stood calmly, and again saw the men 
enter the chamber; I neither spoke nor resist- 
ed, the faculties of my soul were wrought up 
beyond the power of feeling ; as a violent blow 
..on the body stuns fo$, awhile the sense- of pain 
"They led me down stairs ; the door of a room 
'i>elow was thrown open, and I beheld astran- 
. ger : it was then that my senses returned ; I 
shrieked and resisted, but was forced along, ft 
is unnecessary to say that this stranger Wat 
Monsieur La Motte, or to add, that i shall for 
-ever bless him as my deliverer. „ . 

Adeline ceased to speak : Madame La Motte 
remained silent. There w re some circum- 
stances in Adettne'j narrative, which raised all 
her curiosity. She asked if Adeline believed 
her father to be .a party in this mysterious affair. 
Adeline thought it was impossible to doubt that 
he had been principally and materially concern- ' 
«d in some part of it, or said she thought he wa» 
Innocent of any intention against her life.— 
•* Yet what motive," said Madame La Motte; 
could there be for a degree of cruelty so ap- 
parently unprofitable ? " Here the enquiry *) 
ended ; and Adeline confessed she had pursued n 
U, till her mind shrank from allYarther research*. ) 
The sympathy which such uncommon mis- / 
fortune excited, Madame La Motte now' ex- J 
pressed without reserve, and this expression of 
It strengthened the tie of mutual friendship.— 
Adeline felt her spirits relieved by the. disclos- 
ure she had made to Madame La Mot^e, ; and 

3* 
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the latter acknowledged the value of tha conft* 
dences by an increase of affectionate attention!. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"My May of life 
Is fatten into the sear, the yellow leaf." 

3 • [Macbeth.] 

■> u Full oft, unknowing and unknown, 

lie wore the endless noons alone, 
' Amid the autumnal wood j 

Oft was he wont, in hasty tit, 

Abrupt the social board tu quit." 

[Wharton.] 

La Motfe had now passed above a month In 
this seclusion, and his wife had the pleasure to 
see him recorer tranquillity and even cheerful* 
Bess. In this pleasure Adeline warmly partic- 
ipated ; and she might justly have congratulated 
herself, as one cause of his restoration ; her 
cheerfuluesj and delicate attention had effected 
what Madame La Motte's greater anxiety had 
failed to accomplish. La Motte did not seem, 
regardless of her amiable disposition, and some* 
times thanked her in a manner more earnest 
than was usual with him. She, in her turn, 
considered him as her only protector, and now 
/ felt towards him the affection of a daughter. 

The time she had spent in this peaceful re« 
tirement had softened the remembrance of pasc 
events, and restored her mind to its natural 
tone; and when memory brought back to her 
view her former short and romantic expecta- 
tions of happiness, though she gave a sigh to 
tfre rapturous Illusion, she less lamented thedis* 
appointment, than rejoiced in her present secu 
rity and comfort, $• 
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Jiut the satirfactio* which Lm Motte'* cheer- 
fulness diffused around him was of short con- 
tinuance ; he became suddenly gloomy and re- 
served; the society #f his family was no longer 
grateful to him; and he would spend whole 
hours in the most secluded parts of thq forest, 
devoted to melancholy and secret grief. He 
did not, as formerly, indulge the humour cf his 
sadness, without restraint, in the presence of 
'Others; ne now evidently endeavored to con- 
ceal it, and affected a cheerfulness that was too 
artificial to escaped detection. 

His servant Peter either impelled by cuiosi- 
ty or kindness, sometimes followed him unseen 
into the forest. He observed him frequently 
retire to one particular spot, In a remote part, 
which having gained, he always disappeared 
before Peter, who was obliged to follow at a 
distance, could exactly notice where. All his 
endeavors, now prompted by wonder and invig- 
orated by disappointment, were unsuccessful* 
and he wa* at length compelled to endure the 
tortures of unsatisfied curiosity. 

This change in the manners and habits of her 
> husband was too conspicuous to pass unobserved 
by Madame La Motte, who endeavored, . by alt 
the stratagems which affection could suggest, 
or female invention supply, to win him to her 
confidence. He seemed insensible to the influ- 
ence of the first, and withstood the wiles of the 
latter. Finding all her efforts insufficient to 
-dissipate the glooms which overhung his mind, 
or to penetrate their secret cause* she desisted 
from farther attempts, and endeavored to submit 
to this mysterious distress. 

Week after week elapsed, and the same un- 

# known cause sealed the lips and corroded the 

heart of La Motte. >The place of hid visitation 

la Hie forest had not bc<m traced, Peter had 
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frequently examined round the spat where f&d 
master disappeared, but had neve/ discovered 
any recess which could be supposed to conceal 
him. The astonishment of the servant was at 
length raised to an insurmountable decree, as he 
communicated to his mistress the subject of it. 
The emotion, which this information excited, 
' she disguised from Peter, and reproved him for 
the means he had taken to gratify his curiosity.- 
But she revolved this circumstance hi her 
thoughts, and comparing it with the late alter- 
ations in his temper, her uneasiness was renew- 
ed, and her perplexity considerably increased. 
After much consideration, being unable to assign* 
any other motive for his conduct, she began to 
attribute it to the influence of illicit passion^ 
and her heart, which now outran her judgment, 
confirmed the supposition, and roused all the 
torturing pangs of jealousy. 

Comparatively speaking, she had never known 
affliction till now : she had abandoned her.de'ar- 
es# friends and connexions — had relinquished 
the gayeties, the luxuries, and almost the nec- 
essaries of life ; — fled with her family into ex- 
ile, an exile the most dreary and comfortless ; 
experiencing the the evils of reality, and those 
of apprehension, unitetj ; all these she had pa- 
tiently endured supported by the affection of 
him, for whose sake she suffered. Though that 
affection, indeed, had for some time appeared to 
be abated, she hadbarne its decrease with forti- 
tude ; but the last stroke of calamity, hitherto 
withheld, now came with irresistible force — the 
love of which she lamented the I03S, she now 
believed was transferred to another. 

The operation of strong pawion confuses the 
powers of reason, and warps them on its own 
particular direction. Her usual degree of judge- 
ment, unopposed by the influence of her heart* 
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.WouM probably have pointed out to Madame 
La Motte some circumstances upon the subject 
of her distress, equivocal, if not contradictory 
to her suspicions. No such circumstances ap- 
peared to her, and she did not long hesitate to 
decide, that Adeline was the object of her hus- 
band's attachment. Her beauty out of the 
auestion, wha else, indeed, could.it t>e4n a spot 
ius secluded from the world ? 
The came cause destroyed, almost at the same 
moment Hlr only re aining comfort; and, 
when she wept that she could no longer look 
for happiness in the affection of La Motte, she 
wept also,, that she could no longer seek solace 
in the friendship of Adeline. She had too 
•great an esteem for hej; to doubt, at first, the 
integrfty of her conduct, bnt, in spite of reason 
her heart no longer expanded to her with its 
usual warmth of kindness. She shrunk from 
her confidence : and as the secret broodings of 
jealousy cherished her suspicions she became 
less kind to her even in manner. 

Adeline, observing the change, at first attrib- 
uted it to accident, and afterwards to a tempo- • 
rary displeasure/ arising from some little inad- 
vertency in her conduct. She therefore in- 
creased her assiduities ; but perceiving, contra- 
ry to all expectation, that her efforts to please 
failed of their usual consequence, and that the 
reserve of madame's manner rather increased 
than abated, she became seriously uneasy, and 
resolved to seek an explanation. This Madame. 
La Motte as sedulously avoided, and was for 
some time able to prevent. ; Adeline, however, 
too much interested in the event to yield to 
delicate scruples, pressed the subject so close- 
ly, that Madame, at first, agitated and confused, 
at length invented some idle excuse, and laugh- 
ed off the afiair. 
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She now saw the necessity of subduing al] 
appearance of reserve towards Adeline; and 
though her heart could not conquer the preju- 
dices of passion, it taught her to assume, with 
tolerable success, the aspect of kindness. Ad- 
eline was deceived, and was again at peace. — 
Indeed, confidence in the sincerity and goodness 
of others was her weakness. But the pangs of 
stifled jealousy struck deep to the heart of Mad- 
ame La Motte,-andshe resolved, at all events, 
to obtain some certainty upon the .subject of 
her suspicions. 

She now condescended to a meanness, which 
she had before despised, and ordered Peter to 
watch the steps of his master, in order to disco- 
ver, if possible) the place of his visitation ! So 
much did passion win upon her judgment, by 
time and indulgence, that she sometimes ven- 
tured even to doubt the integrity of Adeline, 
and afterwards proceeded to believe it possible 
lhat the object of La Motte's rambles might be 
an assignation with her. What suggested this 
conjecture was, that Adeline frequently took 
long walks alone in the forest, and sometimes 
was absent from the abbey for many hours. — 
This circumstance, which Madame La Motte 
had nt first attributed to Adeline's fondness for 
the picturesque beauties of nature, now opera- 
ted forcibly upon her imagination, and she could 
view it in no other light, than as affording an 
opportunity for secret conversation with her 
husband. 

* Peter obeyed the orders of his mistress with 
alacrity, for they were warmly seconded by his 
own ciyiosity. All his endeavors were, how 
ever, fruitless ; he never dared to follow Lt 
Motte near enough to observe the place of his 
last retreat. Her impatience, thus heightened 
by delay, and her passion stimulated by difficul- 



ty, Madame La Motte now resolved to *ppty 
to her husband for an explanation of his con- 
duct. 

After some consideration! , concerning the 
manner most likely to succeed with him, she 
went to La Motte, but when she entered the 
room where he sat, forgetting all her.concerted 
address, she fell at his feet, and was, for some 
moments, lost in tears. Surprised, at her atti- 
tude and distress he inquired the occasion of it, 
and was answered, that it was caused by his own 
conduct. " My conduct i What part of it, 
pray ? " inquired he.* 

"Your reserve, yost secret sorrow,, and Tre- 
ouefit absence from the abbey." 

•* Is it then so wonderful that a man, who has 
lost almost every thing, should sometimes \ , 
meat his misfortunes ? or so criminal to attem 
concealing* his grief, that he must be blamed fb* 
it by those whom he would save from the pain 
of sharing it ? " 

Having uttered these words, he quitted the 
room, leaving Madame La Motte lost in sur- 
prise, but somewhat relieved from the* pressure 
of her former suspicions. Still, however, she 
pursued Adeline with an eye of scrutiny ; and 
v the mask of kindness would sometimes fall off, 
' and discover the features of distrust. Adeline, 
without exactly- knowing why, felt less at ease 
and less happy in her presence than formerly ; 
her spirits drooped, and she would often, when 
alone, weep at the forlornness of her condition.' 
Formerly, her remembrance of past sufferings 
was lost in the friendship of Madame La Motte : 
now, though her behavior was too guarded to 
~betr%y any striking instance of un kindness; 
there was something in her manner which chill - 
•dthe hopes of Adeline, unable as she was to 
analyse/ & But a circumstance, which soon 
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occurred, suspended for awhile, the jealousy of 
Madame La Motte, and roused her husband 
from his state of gloomy stupefaction. 

Peter, having been one day at Auboine for 
the weekly supply of provisions, returned with 
intelligence that awakened in La Motte new 
apprehension and anxiety. 

" Oh, Sir, I've heard something that hat as- 
tonished me, as well it may," cried Peter," and 
so it will you, when you come to know it. As 
I was standing in the blacksmith's shop, while 
the smith was driving a nail into the horse's 
shoe, (by the by, the horse lost it in an odd way. 
I'll tell you, Sir, how it 5 was)"— 

" Nay, prithee, leave it till another time, and 
go on with your story ? " 

• r Why then, Sir, as I was standing in the 
blacksmith's shop, comes in a man with a pipe 
in his mouth* and a large pouch of tobacco in 
his hand"— 

" Well — what has the pipe to do with tile sto- 
ry ? " 

" Nay, Sir, you put me out ; I can't go on, 
unless you let me tell it my own -way. As t 
was saying — with a pipe in his mouth— T thinkt 
I was there, your Honour! " 

" Yes, yes." 

„" He set himself down on- the bench, and ta-. 
king the pipe from his mouth, says to the black- 
smith — Neighbor, do you know any body of the 
name of La Motte hereabouts? — Bless your* 
honour, I turned all of a cold sweat in a min- 
ute! Is not your, honor well, shall I fetch you 
anything?" 

«« No — but be short in your narrative..*** 

" * La Mottet La Motte ! said the blacksmith, 
I think I've heard tne name."— « Hfrvie your" 
said I, " ysm're cunning- then, for there's n% 
inch person hereabouts* to my knowledge."* 

M Fool! *hy did you say thati" 1 
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•• Because I aid not want them to know you/ 
honor was here ; and if I had not managed very 
cleverly, they would have found me out. 
* There is no such person hereabouts, to my 
knowledge.* says I. — ' Indeed! says the black- 
smith, ' you know more of the neighbourhood 
than I do then.' — ' Aye,* says the ma* with the 
pipe, 'that's very true. How came you to 
, know so much of the neighbourhood ? I came 
here twenty-six years ago, come next St. Mich- 
ael, and you know more than I do. How came 
you to know so much ?*' 

" With that he put his pipe in his mouth, and* 
gave a whiff full in fny face. Lord I your hon- 
or, I trembled from head to foot. 'Nay, as foi* 
that matter, says I, I don't know more than other 
people but I'm sure I never heard of such a man 
as that.' — ' Pray,' says the blacksmith; staring 
ore full in the face, ' an't you the man that was* 
inquiring some time since about St. Clairs Ab- 
bey?'— 'Well, what of that?' says I, 'what does 
that prove ?' — ' Why, they say, somebody live* 
in the abbey now,' said the man, turning to the 
other; 'and, for aught I know, it may be thi* 
same La Motte.' — 'Aye, or for aught I know ei- 
ther,' says the man with tne pipe, getting up from 
the bench, ' and you may know more of thirf 
than you'll own. I'll lay my life on*t, this Mon- 
sieur La Motte lives at the abbey/ — ,Aye,' say* 
I, ' you are out there, for he does not live at 
the abbey now.'" "Confound your folly !*' 
cried La Motte, '* but be Quick — how did the 
matter end?" 

" My master does not live the,re now, said I 
— Oh! oh{ said the man with a pipe; he is your 
master then ? And pray how fong hate he left the 
abbey— and where does he live now ? Hold, said 
I, not so fast— I know when to speak and when 
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to hold my tongue— but who has been taqolr- 
wgforbim?" 

•* What ! he expected somebody to nquire 
Ibr him r* says the man— 4 No* says I, * he did not 
but if he did, what does that prove ? that argues 
nothing/ With that he looked at the blacksmith, 
and they went out of the shop together, leaving 
ray horse's shoe undone. Bot f never minded 
that, for die moment they were gone I mounted 
and rode away as fast as I could. Bot in my 
fright, I forgot to take the roundabout way, and 
so came straight home." 

La Motte, extremely shocked at Peter's in- 
telligence, made" no ether reply than by cursing 
his lolly, and immediately went in search of 
madame, who was walking with Adeline on the 
banks of the river. La Motte was too much 
agitated to soften his information by preface. 
u we are discovered I" said he, " the king's offi- 
cers have b«cn inquiring for me at Auboine, 
and Peter has blundered upon my ruin." He 
then informed her of what Peter had related, 
and bade her prepare to quit the abbey. 

*« But whither can wo fly ?" said Madame La 
Motte , scarce able to support herself. " Any 
where !** said he, *' to stay here is certain de- 
struction .We must take refuge in Switzerland, 
I think. ' If any part of France would have con- 
cealed me, surely it had been this !" 

"Alas, how are we persecuted!** rejoined 
madame. c * This spot is scarcely made comfort- 
able, before we are obliged to leave it, and go 
we know not whither," 

" I wish we may not yet know whither," re- 
plied La Motte, " that is the least evil that 
threatens us. Let us escape a prison, and I 
care not whither we go. ' But return to the ab- 
bey immediately, and pack up what moveables 
vou can." A flood of tears came to- the rettfcT 
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of Madame La Motte, and she hung upon, Ad- 
eline's arm silent and trembling. Adeline, 
though she had no comfort to bestow, endeav- 
ored to command her feelings and appear com* 
posed. " Come," said La Motte, <€ we waste 
time ; let us lament hereafter, * but at present 
prepare for flight. Exert a little of that forti- 
tude, which js so necessary for our preservation. 
Adeline does , not weep, yet her state is a? 
wretched as yourjown, for I know not how long 
I shall be able to protect her." 

Notwithstanding her terror, this -reproof 
touched the pride of Madame La Motte, who 
dried her tears, but disdained to reply, and look- 
ed at Adeline with a strong expression of dis- 
pleasure. As they moved silently towards, the 
abbey, Adeline asked La Motte if he was sure. 
they were the king's officers, who inquired (or 
him. «« I cannot doubt it," he replied, " who 
else could possibly inquire for me? Besides the 
behavior of the man, who mentioned my nam* 
puts the matter beyond a question," • 

M Perhaps not," said Madame La, Motte : 
«* let us wait till morning ere we set out. We 
may then find if it will be necessary te go." ,. 

" We may, indeed ; the king's officers woulft 
probably by that time have told uf as much.? 
La Motte went to pve orders to Peter, /'Set 
#ff in an hour," said Peter. " Lord Wets you, 
master! only consider .the coach wheel }jt 
would take me a day at least to mend it, for 
. your honour knows I never mended one in my 
We.". ' . 

This was a circumstance which La Motte ha4 
entirely overlooked. When they settled at 
the abbey, Peter had 'at first been too busy in 
repairing the apartmente^o remember the car? 
rage, and afterwards believing it would not 
qaskly Lc wanted, he bad neglected to go % 
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1* Motte's temper now entirely forsook niiu, 
and with many execrations he ordered Peter to 
go to work immediately : but on searching for 
the materials formerly bougjit, they were no 
■where to be foimdy-and Peter at length remem- 
bered, though he was prudent enough to con- 
ceal this circumstance, that he had used the naila 
|n repairing the abbey. • 

It was now, therefore, impossible to quit the 
forest that night, and La Motte had only to con- 
sider the most probable plan of concealment, 
should the officers of justice visit the ruin be r 
fore the morning ; a circumstance, which the 
thoughtlessness of Peter in returning from Au- 
|>oine by the straight way made not unlikely. 

At first, indeed, it occurred to him, that 
fhouglthis family could not be removed, he 
might himself take one of the horses and ear 
pape from the forest before night/ But he 
thought there would still be some danger of 
detection in the town through which he must 
pass, and he could pot well bear the idea of 
leaving his family unprotected, without know- 
ing when he could return to them, or whither 
he could direct them to follow him. La Aiotte 
was not a man of yery vigorous resolution, and 
he was perhaps rather more willing to suffer ia 
company than alone. 

After much consideration, he recollected the 
trapdoor of the closet belonging to the cham- 
bers above. ,It was invisible to the eye, and 
whatever might be its direction, it would se- 
curely shelter him, at least, fr#m discovery. — 
Having deliberated farther upon the subject, 
tie determined to explore the recess to which 
the stairs led, and thought it possible that for 
a short time his whole family might be conceal- 
• ed within it. There was little time between the 
•uggestion of the plan and the execution «f 
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his purpose, for darkness was spreading around, 
and in every murmer of the wind he t bought 
he heard the voices ot his enemies. 

He called for a light, and ascended alone to 
the chamber. When be came to the closet, it 
fvaisome time before he could iind the, trap- 
door, so exactly <:U it corres|>onJ with tiie 
boards of the floor. At length, he found and 
raised it. The chill damps of long confuted 
air rushed from the aperture, and he stood for a 
riioirieiittoletths.it pas* ere he descended. As 
he stood looking do w.u the abyss* ir- recollected 
therepjrt, whi'^h PeJfcr had brought concerning 
the iibbcy, and it gave him an uueasy sensation : 
nut this -oju sjoii yielded Xo inore presdug iu- 
Jejcsts. 

TUp s.airs v/ere steeps and in many places 
trembled beneath kis weight. IJaviug contin- 
ued to descend for some time, hU feet touched 
the ground, and ho fouud him-self in a narrow 
pissig*; ; as he turne I to pursue it, the damp 
vapours curled around hint and extinguish- 
ed the light, lie c.ith-d aloud to Peter, but 
could make i; jhody hear, and after some time 
he endeavoured to iiud his way up the stairs. 
In tliis diificulty he sifeceetbd, and . passing the 
chambers with cautious steps, u"ii*ceuded the 
tower. 

The security which the place he had just 
quitted seemed to promise-, was of to.) much iui- ' 
portance to be slightly rejected, ami he deit*r- 
ininel immediately to make another experi- 
ment with the light; bavin* now fixed it in a 
lantern, he descended a second time lo the pas- 
gage. The current of vapocr.*, oc^a-doned by 
opening of the frap-do-jr, was abated, and the 
fresh air thence admitted had begun to cireu- 
ate: La Motte passed ou unmolested. 
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The passage was of considerable length, and 
led him to a door, which was fastened. He 
placed the lantern at some distance to avoid the 
current of air, and applied his strength to the 
door. It shook under his hands, but did not 
yield. Upon examining it more closely, he 
perceived the wood round the lock was decay- 
ed, probably by the damps, and this encouraged 
him to proceed. After some time it gave way 
to his efforts, and he found himself in a square 
stone room. ' 

He stood* for some time to survey it. The 
- walls which were dripping with unwholesome 
dews, were entirely bare, and afforded not even 
a jvindow. A small iron grate alone admitted 
the air. At the further end, near a low recess. 
was another door. La Motte Went towards it, ' 
and as he passed, looked into the recess. Upon 
/the ground within it, stood a large chest, which 
he went forward to examine, and lifting the lid, 
he saw the remains of a human skeleton. Hor- 
ror struck upon his heart, and he involuntarily 
stepped back. During a pause of some mo- 
ments, his -first emotions subsided. ' That thril- 
ling curiosity, which objects of terror often ex- 
cite in the human mind, impelled him to take a 
second view of this dismal spectacle. 

La Motte stood motionless as he gazed ; the 
Object before him seemed to confirm the report 
that some person had formerly been murdered 
in the abbey. At length he closed the chest, 
and advanced to the second door, which also 
was fastened, but the key was in the lock. He 
tnrned it with difficulty, and then found the 
door was held by two strong bolts. Having 
undrawn these, it disclosed a flight 'of steps, 
which he descended. They terminated in * 
chain of low vaults, or rather cells, that, from 
' «■*» SiiMfl** sf their consirufittaitfjMl present 
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condition* teemed to have been coeval with the 
most ancient parts of the abbey. La Motte, in 
his then depressed state of mind, thought them 
the burial places of the monks, who formerly- 
inhabited the pile above, but they were more 
calculated for places of penance for the living 
than of rest for the* dead.; 

Having reached the extremity of these cells, 
the way was^gain closed by a door. La Motte 
now hesitated whether he should attempt to 
proceed any farther. The present spot seemed 
to afford the security he sought. Here he might 
pass the night unmolested by apprehension of 
discovery, and it was most probable, that if the 
officers arrived in the night, and found the abbey 
vacated, they would quit it before morning, or 
at least before he would have any occasion to 
emerge from concealment. These considera- 
• tions restored his mind to a state of greater 
composure.. His only immediate care was to 
hring his family as soon as possible to this place 
of security, lest the officers should come una- 
wares upon them; and while he stood thus mus- 
ing, he blamed himself for delay. 

But an irresistible desire of knowing to what 
this door led, arrested hfc steps, and he turned 
to open it. The door however was fastened, 
and as he attempted to force it, he suddenly* 
thoughthe heard a noise above. It now occur- 
red to him, that the officers might already have 
arrived, and he quitted the cells with precipita- 
tion, intending to listen at the trap door. 

There said he, I may wait in security, and 
perhaps hear something of what passes. My 
family will not be known, or at least, not hurt, 
;ttd their uneasiness on^my account they must ' 
learn to endure." 

These were the arguments of La Motte, in 
which it must be ownet|, selfish prudence war 
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raorp conspicuous than tender anxiety-for hiB 
wife. He had by this time reached the bottom 
of the stairs* when on looking up he perceived 
the trap door was- left open, and ascending m 
haste to close it, he heard footsteps advancing' 
through the chamber above. Before he could 
descend entirely out of sight, he again looked 
up, and perceived through the aperture the face 
of a man looking down upon him. " Master,** 
, cried Peter ; La Motte was somewhat relieved 
at the sound of his- voice, though angry that he 
had occasioned him so much terror. 

" What brings y»u here, and what is the mat-* 
ter below?" 

" Nothing, Sir, nothing's the matter, onlyjmjr 
mistress sent me to see after your honor." 

„'* There's aobody there then," said La Motte, 
setting his foot upon the step. ' 

'* Yes, Sir, there is my mistress, and made- 
moiselle Adeline, and" — 

"Well, well," said La Motte briskly, "got 
your ways, I am coming." / 

He informed Madame La Motte where ho 
had been, and of his intention of secreting him- 
self; andtl-liberated upon the means of convin- 
cing the officers, should they arrive, that he had 
quitted the abbey. For this purpose, he order- 
ed all the moveable furniture to be conveyed to 
the cells below. La Motte himself assisted in> 
this business, and every hand was employed for 
despatch. In a very' short time, the habitable 
part of the fabric was left almost as desolate a» 
he had found it. He then bade Pe'ter take the 
horses to- at distance from the abbey, and turw t 
them leosev After farther consideration, he 
thought it might contribute to mislead them if 
he placed fn some conspicuous part of the fabric 
an inscription, signifying, his condition, and 
mentioning tWedate « his departure Dnm the 
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abbey. Over the door of the totter wnich led to 
the habitable part of the structure, he therefore 
cut the following Hues. 

1f O ye f whom misfortune may lead to this spot, . 

Learn that there are others aa miserable as yourselves. 



a wretched exile, sought with- < 
In these walls a refuge from per- 
secution, on the 27th of April, 
1658, and quitted them on the 
12th of July in the same year, 
in search of a more convenient 
asylum. 

After engraving these Words with a knife, the 
small stock of provisions remaining from the 
week's supply, (for Peter, in his fright, had re* 
turned unloaded from his last journey) was put 
Into a basket, and La Motte having assembled 
his family; they all ascended the stairs of the 
tower, and passed through the chambers to the 
closet; Peter went first with a light, and with 
some difficulty found the trapdoor. Madame 
La Motte shuddered as she surveyed the 
gloomy abyss; but they were all silent. 

La Motte now took the light, and led the 
way; madame followed, and then Adeline. 
" These old mo/iks loved good wine, as well as 
other people," said Peter, who brought up the 
rear. " I watrant your honour, now, this was 
their cellar ; I smell the casks already " 

"Peace," said La RJotte, "reserve your 
jokes for a proper occasion." 

" There is no harm in loving good wine, as 
your honour knows." 

' M Have done with this buffoonery," said La ' 
Motte, in *i tone more authoritative, and go' 
first." Peter obeyed. 

They came to the vaulted room. The dismal 
spectacle he had seen tbere, deterred La Motte 
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from pasting the night in this chamber; and the 
furniture had, by his own order, been conveyed 
to tire cells below. He was anxious that hi* 
family should not perceive the skeleton ; an ob- 
ject which would prolmbly excite a decree of 
horror not to be overcome during their stay. 
La Motte now passed the chest in haste, aud 
Madame La Motte and Adeline were too much 
engrossed by their own thoughts, to pay minute 
attention to external circumstances. 

When* they reached the cell, madame I.m 
Motte wept at the necessity which condemned 
her to a spot so dismal. "Alas," said she "are 
we, indeed, thus reduced ! The apartments a- 
bove, formerly appeared to me a deplorable hab- 
itation; but they are a palace compared to 
these." 

"True my dear," said La Motte, " and let the 
remembrance of what you once thought them, 
soothe your discontent now; these cells are 
also a palace, compared to the Bicetre, or the 
Ba stile, and to tlie terrors of farther punishment, 
which would accompany them : let the appre- 
hension of the greater evil teach you to endure 
the less : I am cqntcnteU if we find here the 
refuge I seek." 

Madatne La Motte was -silent, and Adeline, 
forgetting her late unkindness, endeavoured a* 
much as she could to console h y ; while her 
heart was sinking with the misfortunes* which 
she could not hut anticipate, she appeared com- 
posed and cheerful. She attended Madame La 
Motte with the moat watchful solicitude* and 
felt so thankful that La Motte was now secreted 
within this recess, that she almost lost her per- 
' ception of its glooms and inconveniences 

This she artlessly expressed to him, who 
could not be insensible to the tenderness it die-, 
covered. Madame La Motte was alto seneiblo 
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«t It, and it Renewed a painful sensation* The 
effusions of gratitude she mistook for those of 
tenderness. 

La Motte returned frequently to the trap- 
door to listen if any body was in the abbey ; at 
length they sat down to supper ; the repast was 
a melancholy one. "If the officers do not come 
hither to night," said Madame La Motte, sigh- 
ing, suppose, my dear, Peter returns to Auboine 
Conmorrow; He may there learn something 
more of this affair ; or at least, he might procure 
a carriage to convey us hence." 

**To be sure he might," said La Motte, peev- 
ishly, "and people to attend it also. Peter 
would -be an excellent person to show the offi- 
cers the way to the abbey, and to imform them 
of what they might else be in doubt about my 
concealment here." 

"How cruel is this irony," replied Madame 
La Motte, "I proposed only what! thought, 
would be for our mutual good ; my judgment 
was, perhaps, wrong, but my intention was cer- 
tainly right." Tears swelled into her eyes as 
She spoke, these words. Adeline wished to re- 
lieve her ; but delicacy kept her silent. La 
Motte observed the effect of his speech, and 
something like remorse touched his heart. He 
approached, and taking her hand, "You must 
allow for the perturbation of my mind," said he 
"I did net mean to afflict you thus. The idea 
of sending Peter to Auboine, where he has al- 
ready done so much harm by his blunders, teased 
me, and 1 could not let it pass unnoticed. No,' 
mvdear, out only chance of safety is to remain 
where we are while our provisions last. If the! 
officers do not come here to-night, they proba-f 
My will to-morrow, or perhaps the next day. 
When they have searched the abbey, without , 
fllidjng me they will depart, we may the* 
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emerge *rom this recess, and take measures for 
removing to a distant -country." 

Madame La Motte acknowledged the justice 
of his words, and her mind being relieved by 
the little apology he had made, she became toler- 
ably cheerful. £upper being ended, La Motte 
stationed the faithful, though simple Peter, at 
the foot of the step? that ascended to the closet; 
there to keep watch during the night. Having 
done this, he returned to the lower cells, where 
he had left his little family. The beds were 
spread, jmd having mournfully bid each other 
good nfght, they laid down and implored rest. 

Adeline'* thoughts were too busy to suffer 
her to repose, aud when she believed her com- 
panions were sunk in slumbers, she indulged 
the sorrow which reflection brought. • She also 
looked forward to the future with the most 
mournful apprehension. Should La Motte be 
seized, what was to become of her? She would 
men be a wanderer in the wide world : without 
friends to protect, or money to support her ; the 
prospect was gloomy, was terrible ! She sur- 
veyed it and shuddered ! The distresses too of 
Monsieur and Madame La Motte, whom she 
' toyed with the most lively affection, formed no 
inconsiderable part of her's. 

Sometimes she looked back to her father ; but 
in him she only saw an enemy, from whom she 
must fly; this remembrance heightened her 
sorrow ; yet it was not the recollection of the 
suffering he had occasioned her, by which she 
was so much afflicted; as by -the sense of his un- 
kind ness; she wept bitterly. At length, with 
that artless piety, which innocence only knows, 
•he addressed the Supreme Being, and resigned 
herself to his care. Her mind then gradually 
became peaceful and reassured, and soon After 
ih* sunk to repose, 
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CHAPTER V. 
A surprise— an adventure— jnmyitery. 

The night paased without any alarm: 'Peter 
had remained upon his post, and heard nothing 
that prevented his sleeping. La Motte heard 
him, long before he saw him, most musically 
snoring ; though it must be owned, there was 
more of the bass than of any other part of the 
gamut in his performance. He was soon rous- 
ed by the bravura of- La Motte* whose notes 
sounded discord to his ears, and destroyed the 
torpor of his tranquillity. 

" God bless you> master/ what's the matter?" 
cried Peter, waking, "are they come ?" 

" Yes, for aught you care, they might be 
come. Did I place you here to sleep, sirrah ?" 

" Bless you, master," returned Peter, " sle© 
is the only comfort to be had here ; I'm sure I 
would not deny*it to a dog in such a place as 
this." 

La Motte sternly questioned him concerning 
any noise he might have heard in the night ; 
and Peter full as solemnly protested be had 
heard none; an assertion which was strictly 
true, for he had enjoyed the comfort of being 
asleep the whole time. 

La Motte ascended to the trapdoor, and lis- 
tened attentively. No sounds were heard, and 
as he ventured to lift it the full light of the 
sun burst upon his sight, the morning bein^ 
now far advanced; he walked softly along the 
chambers, and looked through a window; no 
person was to be seen. Encouraged by this 
apparent security; he ventured down the stairs 
of the tower, and entered the first apartment. 
He was proceeding towards the second, when, 
suddenly recollecting himself, he first peeped 
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through the crevice of the doer, which stood 
half open. He looked, and distinctly saw a 
person sitting near the window, upon which his 
arm rested. 

The discovery so much shocked him, that for 
a moment he lost all presence of mind, and was 
utterly unable to move from the spot The 
person whose hack was towards him, arose, and 
turned his head. La Motte, now' recovered 
himself, *nd quitting |the apartment as quickly, 
and at the same time, as silently as possible, as-, 
eended to the closet. He raised the trapdoor, 
but before he closed it, heard the footsteps of 
a person entering the outer chamber. Bolts, 
or other fastenings to the trap there was none ; 
and his security depended solely upon the exact 
correspondence of the boards'* The outer door 
of the stone room had no means of defence ; 
and the fastenings of the inner one were on the 
wrong side to afford security, even till some 
means of escape could be found. 

When he reached this room he paused, and . 
heard distinctly persons walking in the closet 
above.. While he was listening he heard a 
voice call him by name, and he instantly fled 
to the cells below, expecting every moment to 
hear the trap lifted, and the footsteps of pursuit ; 
but he was fled beyond the .reach of hearing 
either. Having thrown himself on the ground 
at the furthest extremity of the vaults, he lay 
for some time breathless with agitation. Madame 
La Motte and Adeline, in the -utmoat terror, in- 
quired what had happened. It was some time 
before he could speaks when he did, it was al- 
most unnecessary, for the noises which sound- 
ed from abov* informed his family of a part of 
the truth. 

The. sounds did net seem to approach, but 
Madam* La hfotte, unable^ to comman4 her 
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terror; shrieked aloud ; this redoubled Ike Jit- 
tress of La* Motte . " You have already destroy- 
ed me;" cried he, "that shriek has informed 
them where I am." He trarened the ceHe 
with clasped hand* and. quick steps. Adeliae 
stood pale and still as death, -supperting Mad- 
ame La Motte, whom with diSculty the pre- 
vented from fainting, "O ! Dupras ! Dupras ! 
you are already Avenged !" said he, in a voice 
that seemed to burst from his heart : there was 
a pause of silence. "-But why should I de- 
ceive myself with the hope of escaping ? he 
resumed, "why' do I wait here for their com- 
ing? let me rather end these torturing pangs by 
throwing myself into their hands at once." 
. A3 he spoke, he moved towards the door, hut 
the distress of Madame La Motte arrested hh 
steps. " Stay," said she, " for my sake, stay ; 
do not leave me th\ia, nor throw yourself vol- 
untarily into destruction ? 

"Surely, Sir," said 'Adeline, "you are too 
precipitate ; this despair is as useless as it is ill- 
founded. We hear no person approaching; if 
the officers had discovered the trapdoor, they 
would certainly have been here before now«i * 
The words of Adeline stilled the tumult of his 
mind : the agitation of terror subsided ; and 
reason beamed a feeble ray upon his hopes. He 
listened attentively, and perceiving that all was 
silent, advanced with caution to the stone -room; 
and thence to the foot of the stairs that led to 
the door. It was closed : no sound was heard 
above. 

He watched- a longtime, and the silence con-' 
tinuing, his hopes strengthened, and at length 
he began to believe that the officers had quitted 
the abbey ; the day however was spent in anx- 
ious watchfulness. Hr did not dare to unclose 
the trapdoor : and lie frequently thought h* 
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heard distant noises. It was evident, however, 
that the secret -of the closet had escaped dis- . 
covery s and on this circumstance he justly 
founded his security. • The following night was 
passed like the day, in trembling hope, and in 
incessant watching. 

But the necessities of hunger now threaten- 
ed them. The provisions, which had been dis- 
tributed with the nicest economy, were nearly 
exhausted, and the most deplorable consequent 
ces might be expected from their remaining 
longer in concealment. Thus circumstanced, 
La Motte deliberated upon the most prudent 
method of proceeding. There appeared no 
other alternative than to send Peter to Auboine, 
the only .town from which he could return 
within the time prescribed by their necessities. 
There was game, indeed, in the forest? but Pe- 
ter could neither handle a gun, or use a fishing 
.rod to advantage. 

If was, therefore, agreed he should go to Au- < 
home for a supply of provisions, and at the same 
time bring materials for mending the coach- 
. wheel, that they might have some ready con- 
veyance from the forest. La Motte forbade 
Peter to ask any questions* concerning the pea- 
pie who had inquired for him, or to take any me- 
thods for discovering whether they had quitted 
the country, lest his blunders should again be- 
tray him.* He ordered him to be entirely silent 
as to those subjects, and leave the place with 
all possible despatch. 

A difficulty yet remained to be overcome— 
who should hrst venture abroad into the abbey, 
to learn whether if was vacated by the officer* 
of justice ? Xa Motte considered that if he was. 
again seen, he should be effectually betrayed * 
which would not be so certain if one of hi* 
family wa» observed, for {hey were all unknpwa 



to die omcets. It was neeesmry, hewever, tha* 
fhe person he sent should have courage enough 
togOvthrough with the intpiiry^Rnd wit enou^ta 
to conduct it with caution* Petefl, perhaps* 
had the first ; but was certainly destitute of tha 
last.. Annette had neither. La Motte looked 
at his wife, tad asked her it, for Ms sake, she 
dared to venture. Her heart shrank from the 
proposal, yet she was unwitting to reruseyor 
appear Indifferent upon a point So essential to 
the safety "of her husbancL Adeline observed in 
her countenance the agitation of her mind* and 
surmounting the fears, whieh had Juanerto keft 
her silent, she offered herself tvgo. 

" They will be less likely to offend me," said 
she, " man a man." Shame woald tfot svfibr 
LaMotte to accept tier offer; and Madame* 
touched by the magnanimity of her conduct, 
felt a momentary renewal of att her former 
kindness. Adeline pressed her proposal so- 
warmly, and seemed so much irt earnest, th*t 
La Motte began to hesitate, "You* Si*," sad* 
the, "once preserved me from the most imm** 
nent danger, and your kind&ess has since pro* 
tected me. Do, not striate me thts satfefacttsn •# 
deserving your goodness by a graceful returtr ef 
it. I*et me go into the abbey > and if by so ddiH# 
I should preserve you from evil, I skill be so£ 
ficiently rewarded for what little danger I *uff 
incur, for, my pleasure will be air Matt equat t$ 
yours." ' » 

Madame La Motte could scarcely refrain froih; 
. tears as Adeline spoke ; and La Motte sfgfctttr 
deeply, said, " Well, be it so; go, Adeline, «a« 
from' this moment consider me a^yeu* debtWr/* * 
Adeline stayed not to reply, but taking a HgK 
quitted the cells, La Motte follow^* to lyis* 
the tru*eor. and cautioning Wto *£***£ 
sa»e, <«ta> e*err apart****, BaAtf «*>*» 
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*. ''It you slundd be seen," said he, " fo# 
4n«at account for your appearance to as not *• 
discover me: your own presence of mind may 
assist you, f cannot. — God bless yon/' . 

When she was gone, Madame La Motte's ad- 
miration of her conduct began to yield to other 
emotions. Distrust gradually undermined kind- 
Bess, and jealousy raised suspicions. ** It must 
be a sentiment more powerful than gratitude," 
thought she, " that could teach Adeline to subdue 
her. fears. What tyit love could influence her to 
a conduct so generous If Madame La Motte, 
when she found it impossible to account for Ad* 
eline's conduct, without alleging some interested 
motives for it, howeyer her suspicions might 
agree with the practice of the world, had surely 
forgotten how much she once admired the purity 
and disinterestedness of her young friend. 

Adeline, meanwhile, ascended the chambers 
the cheerful beams of the sun played once mor# 
upon her sight, and reanimated her spirits : sha 
walked lightly through the apartments, nor *top- 
pedtill she came to the stairs of the tower Here 
she stood for sbme timg, but no sound met her 
ear, save 'the sighing of -the wind ameng the 
trees, and at length she descended. She passed 
the apartments below, without seeing any per- 
son .' and tiie little furniture that remained, seem* 
od to standi exactly as she had left it. She now 
ventured to look out from the tower ; the only 
animate objects that appeared were the deer qui* 
ally grazing under the shade of the woods. Her 
favorite little fawn distipguished Adeline, and 
came bounding towards her with strong marks 
of iov. She was somewhat alarmed lest the ani- 
mal, being observed, should betray her and walk- 
ejl swiftly away through th« cloisters. 

She opened the door that, led to the great hall 
jfihu abbey, Ipit the passage was so gloomy sjfci 
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tafe ihftt the feared to enter it, and started be**. 
It was necessary, however, that she should ex- 
amine farther,particularly on the opposite side ox 
the ruin, of which she had hitherto had no view! 
but her fears returned when she recollected how ;' 
far it would lead her from her only place of ref- 
uge, and how .difficult it Would be to retreat. 
She hesitated what to do : but when she recol- * 
lected her obligations to La Alotte, and consid- 
ered this as perhaps .her only opportunity of 
doing hint a service, she determined to proceed, , 

As theseatheughts passed rapidly over her mind ?. 
she raised her innocent looks to heaven, . and 
breathed a silent prayer. With trembling steps 
she proceeded over fragments of the ruin, look- 
ing anxiously around, and often starting as the 
breeze rustled among the trees, mistaking it for 
the whisperings or men. She came to the. 
l*wn which fronted the fabric, but no person was 
to be seen, and her spirits revived. The great 
door of the hall she now' endeavored to open, but 
suddenly remembering that it was fastened by 
La Motte's orders, she proceeded to the north 
end of the abbey, and having surveyed the 
prospect around as far as the thick foliage of the 
trees would permit, without perceiving any 
person, she turned her steps to the tower from 
which she had issued. 

a Adeline was now light of heart, and returnea . 
with impatience to inform La Motte of his secu- 
rity^ In the cloisters she was again met by her 
little favorite, and stopped tor a'moment to car- 
e*j it. The fawn seemed sensible to the souri<fc 
of her voiceiand discovered new jay ; but while, 
sfoe spoke, it suddenly started from her hand, and 
looking up she perceived the door of the passage) 
leading to the great hair open, and a man in th£ 
feabit of a soldier issue forth. 
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. With the swiftness of an arrow she fled along 

the cloisters, nor one e ventured to look back f 
but i voice called to her to stop, end she heard 
■teps advancing quick in pursuit. Before she* 
could reach the tower, her breath failed 4ier> 
and she leaned against the pillar of the rein, 
pale and exhausted. The man - came up, and 
gazing at her with a strong expression of sur- 
prise and cariosity, he assumed a gentle man- 
ner, assured her she had nothing to fear, and in- 

f I uired if she belonged to La Motte: ebserv- 
ng that sh e still I ook ed terrified, and 1 remained 
silent, he repeated hi* assurances and his ques- 
tion. 

** I know mat he fs concealed wfthm the ru«* 
in," said the stranger; "the occasion of hie 
concealment I also know; but it is of the ut- 
most importance I should see him, and be wpB 
then be convinced he has> nothing to fear iron* 
me + " Adeline fremblnd so excessively, that it 
was with difficulty she could support herself— 
she hesitated, and knew not what to reply. Her 
mariner seemed to confirm the suspicions of the 
stranger, and her consciousness of this increas- 
ed her eaiba rassment; he took advantage of it 
to press her farther, Adeline, at length replied 
that " La Motte had some time since resided at 
(hat abbey." " And does still, madam," said the 
stranger ; " lead me to where he may he fbun£ 
—I must see him, and" — 

* tfever, Sir*" replied Adeline, *ancr I sol* 
emnlv assure you it will be in vain to search 

"tliitl must try,** resumed he, "since 
vou» madam, will not assist me . 1 have already 
Followed him to some chambers above, where I 
suddenly lost him : thereabouts he must be con- 
cealed, and it is plain, therefore* they affocd 
some secret nassagsV 
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Without waiting Adeline's reply, he sprung 
to the door of the tower.- She now thought it 
would betray a consciousness of the truth of his • 
conjecture to follow him, and resolved to re- 
main below. Upon farther consideration, it oc- 
curred to her, that he might steal silently into 
the closet, and possibly surprise La Motte at the 
door of the trap. She, therefore, hastened af- 
ter him, that her voice might prevent the dan- 
ger she apprehended. He was already in the 
second chamber, when she overtook him, she 
immediately began to speak aloud. 

This room he searched with the most scrupu- 
lous care, but finding no private door, or other 
outlet, he proceeded to the closet ; then it was 
that it required all her fortitude to conceal her 
agitation. He contin ued the search. "With- 
in these chambers I know he is concealed," 
said he, "though hitherto I have not been a- 
We to discover how. It was hither I followed 
a man, whom I believed to be him, and he 
could not escape without a passage ; I shall not 
quit the place till I have Found it." 

He examined the wall3 and tY\e boards, but 
without discovering the division of the floor, 
which indeed, so exactly corresponded, that 
La Motte himself had not perceived by the eye, 
but by the trembling of the floor beneath his 
feet. «• Here is some mystery," said the stran- 
ger, " which I cannot comprehend and per- 
haps, never shall." He was turning .to quit 
the closet, when, who can paint the distress of - 
Adeline, upon seeing the trapdoor gently rais- 
ed, and La Motte himself appeared. "Hah !" 
cried the stranger, advancing eagerly to him. 
La Motte sprang forward, and they were locked 
in each other's arms. 

The astonishment of Adeline, for a moment, 
surpassed even her former distreps ; but a re- * 
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membra nee darted across her mind, which ex- 
plained the present scene, and before La Motte 
could exclaim, " my son !" she knew the 
stranger as such. i>eter, who stood at the foot 
of the stairs, and heard what passed above, flew 
to acquaint his mistress of the joyful discovery, 
and in a few moments she was folded in the 
embrace of her son. This spot so lately the 
mansion of despair, seemed metamorphosed in- 
to the. palace of pleasure,- and 'he walls echoed 
only to the accents of joy and congratulation. 

The joy of Peter on this occasion . was be- 
yond expression : he acted a perfect pantomime 
— he capered about, clasped his hands — ran to 
his young master*— shook Jrim by the hand, in 
spite of the frowns of La Motte ! ran every 
where without knowing for what, and gave no 
rational answer to any thing that was said to 
him. 

After their first emotions were subsided, La 
Motte, as if suddenly recollecting himself, re- 
sumed his wonted solemnity : " 1 am to blame,*' 
said he, «* thus to give way to joy, when I am 
still perhaps surrounded by danger. Let us se- 
cure a retreat while it is yet in our power/* 
continued he, " in a few hours the king's offi- 
cers may search for me again." 

Louis comprehended his father's words, and 
immediately relievci his apprehensions by. the 
following relation ! 

" A Jetter from Monsieur Nemours, contain- 
ing an account of your flight from Paris, reach- 
ed me at Peronne, where I was then upon du- 
ty with my regiment. He mentioned that you 
were gone towards the south of France, but as 
he had not since hear i from you, he was igno- 
rant of the place of your refuge. It wa* about 
this time that I was despatched into Flanders : 
and, beio unable to obtain farther inteUitfeQc* 
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*T you, I passed some weeks of very painful 
Solicitude. At the conclusion of the campaign, 
I obtained leave of absence, and immediately 
Bet out for Paris, hoping to learn from Nemours, 
where you had found an asylum. 

" Of this, however, he >was equally ignorant 
With myself. He informed me that you had 

once before written to him from D , upon 

your second day's journey from Paris, under an 
assumed name, as had been agreed upon ; and 
that you then said the fear of discovery, would 
prevent ydur hazarding another letter. He, 
therefore remained ignorant of your abode, 
but said he bad no doubt you had continued 
your journey to the. southward. Upon this 
slender information I quitted Paris in search of 

you, and proceeded immediately to V : , 

where my inquiries concerning your farther 

progress, were successful as far as M . 

There they told me you had staid' some time, 
On account of the illness of a young lady ; a 
circumstance which perplexed me much, as I 
could not imagine what young lady would ac- 
company you., I proceeded however 1 , to 

L ; but there all traces of you seemed to be 

lost: As I sat musing at the window of the 

- inn, I observed some, scribbling on the glas% 
and the curiosity of idleness prompted me to 
read it. I thought I knew the characters, and 
the lines I read confirmed my conjecture, for I 

' remembered to have heard you often repeat 
them. 

" Here I renewed my inquiries concerning 
your route, and at length made the- people of 
th£ inn recollect you, and traced you as far as 
Auboine. There I again lost you, till upon my 
return from a fruitless inquiry in the neighbor- 
hood, the landlord of the little inn where I 
lodged, told me he believed he had heard newi 
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of you, and immediately recounted what nad 
happened at a blacksmith's shop a few hours be- 
fore. 

" His description of Peter was so exact, that 
I had not a doubt it was you, who inhabited the 
abbey ; and, as I knew your necessity for con- 
cealment, Peter's denial did not shake my con- 
fidence. The next morning, with the assist- 
ance of my landlord, I found my way hither, 
and, having searched every visible part of the 
fabric, I began to credit Peter's assertion : your 
appearance, however, destroyed this fear, by 
proving that the place was still inhabited, for 
you disappeared so instantaneously, that I was 
not certain it was you whom I had seen. I 
continued seeking you till near the close of the 
day, and till then scarcely quitted the chambers 
where you had disappeared. I called on you 
repeatedly, believing, that my voice might con- x 
vince you of your mistake. At length I retir- 
ed to pass the night at a cottage near the border- 
of the forest. 

" I came early this morning to renew my in- 
quiries, and hoped that, believing yourself safe 
you would emerge from your concealment. 
But how was I disappointed to find the al>ley 
silent and solitary as I had left it the preceding 
evening ! I was returning once more from the 
great hall, wh n the voice of (his young lady 
caught my ear, and effected the discovery I had 
00 anxiously sought." 

This little narrative entirely dissipated the 
late apprehensions of La Motte, but he now 
dreaded that the inquiries Of his son, and hit. 
own obvious desire of concealment, might ex- 
cite a curiosity amongst the people of Auboine, 
and lead to .a discovery of his true circumstan- 
ces. However, for the present, he determin- 
ed to dismiss all painful thoughts, and endeavor-. 
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«d to enjoy ths comfort which the presence 0f , 
liis son ha^ brought him. The furniture wm 
removed to a more habitable part of the abbey, * 
and ttic cells were again abandoned to their own 
glooms. 

The arrival of her son seemed to have anima- 
ted Madame La Motte with new life, and all her 
afflictions were, for the present, absorbed in joy. 
She often gazed silently on him with a mother's 
fondness, and her partiality heightened every 
improvement which time had wrought in hi* 
person and manner. He was now in histwen- 
, ty third year ; his person was manly and his 
air military ; his manners were unaffected and 
graceful, rather thai) dignified ; and though his 
features were irregular, they composed a coun- 
tenance which, having seen it once, you would 
•eek it again*. 

She made eager inquiries after the friends 
the had left at Paris, and learned that within the 
few months of h,er absence, some had died and 
others had quitted the place. La Motte also 
{earned, that a very strenuous search for him 
had been prosecuted at Paris ; and though this in- 
telligence was only what he had before expected, 
it shocked him so much, that he now declared it 
would be expedient to remove to a distant coun- 
try. Louis did not scruple to say, that he thoughjt 
he would be as sa/e at the abbey as at any other 
place ; ax^d repeated what Nemours had said, 
ijiat the kinr'i officers had been unable to trace 
any part of his route from Paris. 

" Besides," resumed Louis, " this abbey is 
protected byU supernatural power, and none of 
the country people dare approach it.'* 

"Please you, my young: master," said Peter, 
Who was waiting in the room, " we were fright- 
ened enough the first night we came here; and 
I myself, God forgive me ! 'thought the place 
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wtls inhabited by devils, but they were only 
owls, and such like, after all." 

" Your opinion was not asked," said La 
Motte, " learn to be silent." 

Peter was abashed. When he had quitted the 
room, La Motte asked his son with seeming 
carelessness, what were the reports circulated 
by the country people? "O! Sir," replied 
Louis, " I cannot recollect. half of them. I re- 
member, howver, they said that many years a- 
go, a person (but nobj:ly had ever seen him, so 
We may judge how far the report ought to be 
credited) was privately brougVu to'his abbey, 
and confined in some part of it, and there were 
strong reasons to btelieve he came unfairly to 
his-etid." 

* ' La Motte sighed. " They farther said," ccn^ 
tinued Louis, " that the spectre of the deceas* 
ed Had ever since watched nightly among the 
ruins : and to make the story more wonderful* 
for the- marvellous is the delight of the vulgar, 
they added, that there was a certain part of the 
ruin, from whence no person, that had dared to 
explore it, had ever returned. Thus people, 
who have few few % objects of real interest to en-* 
gage their thoughts, conjure up. for themselves 
imaginary ones." 

, La Motte sat musing. «• And what were 
the reasons," said he, at length awakening, 
from his reverie, «* they pretended to assign, 
for believing the peraon confined here was mur-i 
dered ?" . ' ' 

" They ditj not use a term so positive as that/' 
replied Louis. 

'" True," said La Motte, recollecting him- 
self. " they only said he came unfairly to hie 
end." 

" That is a nice distinction," "said Adeline. 

" Why, I could not well comprehend what 
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these reasons were," resumed Louis, " the peo- 
ple indeed say that the person, who was brought 
here, was never known to depart, but t do not 
find it certain that he ever arrived : that there 
was strange privacy and mystery observed 
while he was here and that the abbey has never 
since been inhabited by its owner. There 
seems, however, to be nothing in all this that 
deserves to be remembered." La Motte raised 
his head, as if to reply, when the entrance of 
Madame turned the discourse upon a new sub- 
ject, and it was not resumed that day. 

Peter was now despatched for provisions, 
while La Motte and Louis retired to consider 
^10 w far it was safe for them to continue at the 
abbey. La Motte, notwithstanding the assur- 
ances lately given him, could not but think that 
Peter's blunders and his son's inquiries might 
lead to a discovery 01 his residence. He re- 
volved this in his' mind for some time, but at 
length a thought struck him, that the latter of 
these* circumstances might considerably con- 
tribute to his security. " If you," -said he to 
Louis, "return to the inn at Auboine, from 
whence you were directed here, and without 
seeming to intend giving intelligence, do give 
the landlord an account of J-our having found 
the abbey uninhabited, and. then add, that you 
had discovered the residence of the person you 
sought in' so me distant town, it would suppress 
any reports that may at present exist, and pre- 
Tent the belief of. any in future. And if after 
all this you can trust yourself for presence of 
mind and command of countenance, so far as to 
describe some dreadful apparition, I think these 
Circumstances, together with the distance of the 
abbey, and intricacies of the forest, could enti- 
tle nic to consider I'm place a.« my castle." 

Louu a«rreed to all' that IU3 father had propo- 
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ged, mud on the following day executed his coot 
mission with such success, that the tranquillity 
of the abbey may be then said to hare been en- 
tirely restored. 

Thus ended this adventure, the only one that 
had occurred to disturb the family during theit 
residence in the forest. Adeline removed from 
the apprehension of those evils, with which the 
late situation of LaMotte had threatened her* 
and from the depression which he*r interest in 
his occasioned her, now experienced a more 
than usual complacency of mind. She^ thought 
too that she observed in Madame La Motte a re- 
newal of her former kindness, and this- circum- 
stance awakened all her gratitude, and impart- 
ed" to her a pleasure a» lively as it was nino*- 
cent. The satisfaction with which the pres- 
ence of her son inspired Madame La Motte, 
Adeline mistook for kindness to herself, and 
she excited her whole attention in an endeavor 
to Income worthy of it/ 

But the joy which his unexpected arrival had 
given to La Motte, quickry began to evaporate, 
and the gloom of despondency again settled on 
his countenance. He returned frequently to 
his haunt in the forest— the same mysterious 
sadness tinctured his manner, and revived the 
anxiety of Madame La Motte, who was resolv- 
ed to acquaint her son with this subject of dis- 
tress, and to solicit his assistance to penetrate 
its source. 

Her jealousy of Adeline, however, die could 
not communicate, though it again tormented 
her, and taught her to misconstrue with won- 
derful ingenuity every look and word of L* 
Motte, and often4o mistake the artless expres- 
sions of Adeline's gratitude and regard, for 
those of warmer tenderness. Adeline had form- 
erly accustomed herself to long walki in th% 
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forest, and the* design Iladame had formed of 
watching her a£ep*j, had been frustrated by the 
late circumstances, and was now entirely over- 
come by a sense or* its difficulty and danger. 
To employ Peter in the affair, would be to>ac- 
quaint him with her fears, and to foUow her- 
self, would most probably betray her scheme, 
by making Adeline aware of her jealousy. - Be- 
ing thus restrained by pride and delicacy, she 
•was obliged to endure the pangs of uncertain- 
ty concerning the greatest part of her suspi- 
cions. 

To Louis, however, she . related (he mysteri- 
ous change in his fathec's temper. He listen- 
ed to her tfeceunt with very earnest attention, 
and the surprise and concern impressed upon 
his countenance spoke how much his heart was 
interested. He was however involved in equal 
perplexity with herself up6n this subject, antl 
readily undertook to observe the motions of 
La Motte, believing his interference likeft |0 
be of equal service both to his father and his 
mother. He saw, in some degree, the suspi- 
cions of his mother. But as he thought she 
wished to disguise her feelings, he suffered her 
to believe that she,succeeded. 

He now inquired concerning Adeline, and 
listened to her little story, of which his mother 
gave a brief relation, with ^reat apparent inter- 
eat. So much pity did he express for her con 
dition, and so much indignation at the unnatural 
conduct of her father, that the apprehensions 
which Madame began to form, of his. having dis- 
covered her jealousy, yielded to those of a differ- 
ent kind. She perceived that the beauty of 
Adeline had already fascinated his imagination, 
and she feared that her amiable manners would 
soon impress his heart. Had her first fondness 
for Adeline continued, she would still ha*e 
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At length it terminated in an obscure recess, 
overarched with high trees, whose interworen 
branches* secluded the direct rays of the sun, and 
admitted only a sort of solemn twilight. Louis 
tooked around in search of La Motte, but he 
was no where to-be seen. While he stood survey 1 
ing the place, and considering what farther shoo W 
he done, he observed, through the gloom, an 'oh- * 
ject at some distance, but the deep shadow that fell 
around prevented his distinguishing what it was. 
I» advancing, he perceived the ruins of a 
small building, which, from the traces that re~ \ 
inained, appeared to have been a tomb. As 
he gazed upon it, " Here," said he, " are pro- J 
babTy deposited the ashes of some ancient S 
monk, once an inhabitant of the abbey : per- (" 
haps of the founder, who, after having spent a J 
life of abstinence and prayer, sought in hea- / 
ven the reward of his forbearance upon earthy' 
Peace be to his soul ! but did he think a life Of 
mere negative virtue deserved an eternal re- 
ward ? Mistaken man ! reason, had you trust- 
ed to its dictates, would have informed jou, 
that the active virtues, the adherence to the 
golden rule, * Do as you" would be done unto,' 
could alone deserve the favour of a Deity whose . 
glory is benevolence." 

He remained with his eyes fixed upon the 
spot, and presently saw a figure arise -under the 
arch of the sepulchre. It star ted, as if on perceiv- 
ing him, and immediately disappeared. Louis, 
though unused to fear, felt at that moment an 
Uneasy sensation,butalmostitimmediatelyatruck 
him that this was La Motte himself. He ad- 
vanced to the ruin, and called him. No answer • 
was returned, and he repeated the call, but all . 
was yet still as the grave. % He then went up 
to the archway, and endeavoured to examine 
- the place where he had c.iiappearcd, but the 
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shadowy obscurity rendered the attempt fruit* 
less. He observed, however, a Jittle to tho 
right, an entrance to the ruin, and advanced 
some steps down a dark kind of passage, whea 
recollecting that this place might be the haunt 
of banditti, his danger alarmed him, and here* 
treated with precipitation. 
' He Walked toward tfie abbey by the way he 
came, and finding no person followed him, and 
believing himself again in safety, his former 
surmise returned, and he thought it was La 
Mottehe had seen. He mused upon this strange 
possibility, and endeavored to assign a reason 
for so mysterious a conduct, but in vain. Not- 
withstanding this, lib belief of ft strengthened, 
and he entered the abbey under as full a con- 
viction as the circumstances wduld admit of, 
that it was his father who had appeared in the 
sepulchre. On entering what was now used " 
as a parlor, he was much surprised to find him 
quietly seated there with Madame .La Motto 
and Adeline, and conversing as if he had been 
returned for some time. 

He took the first opportunity of acquainting 
his mother with his late adventure, and of in* 
quiring how long La Motte had been returned 
before him, when learning, that it was near 
half an hour, hi3 surprise increased, and he 
knew not what to conclude. 

Meanwhile, a perception of the growing par- 
tiality ,of Louis co-operated with the canker of 
suspicion, to destroy in Madame La Motte that 
affection which pity and esteem had formerly 
excited for Adeline. Her unkindness was 
now too obvious to escape the noljce of her to 
whom it was now directed, and being noticed, 
it occasioned an anguish, which Adeline found 
U very difficult to endure. With the warmth 
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an£ candor of youth, she sought an explanation 
of this change of behavior, and an opportunity 
of exculpating herself from any intention ofr 
provoking it. But Madame,. artfully evading 
her, threw out hints, that involved Adeline in 
deeper perplexity, and served to make her pre- 
sent affliction more intolerable. 

" 1 have lost that affection," she would say, 
** which was my all. It was. my only comfort— 
yet I have lost it — and this without even know- 
ing my offence. But i am thankful 1 have not 
merited unkindness, and, though she has aban- 
doned me> I shall always love her." ' ' ^ 

Thus distressed, she would frequently leave 
the parlor, and retiring to her chamber, yield to 
jl despondency she had never known till now, 
"" One morning,being unable to sleep, she arose 
at a very early hour. The faint light of day 
now trembled through the clouds, and gradual- 
ly spreading from the horizon, announced the 
rising sun. Every feature of the landscape was 
slowly unveiled, moi*: with the dews of night, 
and brightening with the dawn, till at leugth 
the sun appeared, and shed the full flood of day. 
The beauty of (he hour inviied her to walk, 
i.nd she went forth into the forest to taste the - 
sweets of morning. The carols of new- waked - 
birds saluted her as she pa&*e<l and the fresh gale 
came scented with the breath of flowers, whose 
tints gTowed more vivid through the dew drops 
that hung on their leaves. » 

She wandered on without noticing the dis- 
tance and following the windings of the river, 
came to a dewy glade, whose woods, sweeping 
down to the very edge of the water, formed a 
scene so sweetly* romantto,that she seated herself 
at the foot of a tree to contemplate its beauty. 

These images insensibly soothed her sor- 
r&m; and inspired her with that soft and ffcas- 
•5 * . ~ 
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f iiijmelancholy, so dear to the feeling mini 

* Fob wme time she sat lost in a reverie, wbH# 
the; flpwers, that grew on the hanks beside her, 
seemed to smile in new life, and drew from her 

\ a comparison with her- own condition. She 
| lapsed aai} sighed, and then in a voice, whose 
I charming melody was modulated by the, tender- 
\ness of her heart, she sang taefollowing words. 

* SONNET. 



»_ * • TO THE LILLY. 

Soft silken flower ! that in the dewy vale 

tmfold»thy modest beauties to the morn 
Amttjresth'tt thy fragrance on her wamrriaf gate ; 

0*er*attUa«seeii hlMa and shadowy valleys bene* 

When day has closed his dazzling eye, 

And dying gales sink soft away: 
When eve steals down the-western sky J 

And mountains, woods, and vales decay ', 

Thy tender caps, that graceful swell, 

Droop sad beneath her chilly dews ; 
Thy odours seek their silken cell, 

Acd^wilight veils thy langaid hues, 

Butaoon, ftir flower ! the morn shall rise* " 

And rear thy pensive head •, 
Again unveii-thy snowy dyes, 

Again thy velvet foliage spread. 

Sweet child of Spring ! like thee, in sorrow's shads, 

Full of morn in tears, and droop forlorn : 
And O ! like thine, may light my glooms pervade, 

And sorrow fly before joy's living morn ! 

A distant echo lengthened out her tones, and 
the sat listening to the soft response, till repeal* 
ing the last stanza of tbe Sonnet, she was an* 
aw.ered.by a voice almost as tender, and less dis- 
tant. Sho looked round in surprise, and stw 
a-yoosTf am in a hunts*'* dros*, leaning igftJMtt 
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» tree/and gazing- on her with that ieep *tie*> 
Hon, which marks an enraptured mind. 

A thousand apprehensions shot athwart tar 
busy thought ; and she now first remembered her 
distance from the abbey. She rose in baste ?• be 
cone when the stranger respectfully advanced'? 
but, observing her timid Jooks and reUrftfrvtefe 
he paused. She pursued her wtoy towards tile 
.abbey ? and though many reasons madelser an*- 
ious to know whether she was followed, deHcft* 

S- forbade her to look back. When she reached 
e abbey, finding the family was not yet Bimn- 
bled to breakfast,, she retired tp her chamber, 
<whe.re her. whole thoughts were ixafHkyed *A 
conjectures concerning the stranger; believing 
that she was interested on this point ho farther 
than as it concerned the ealety of La Motte, she 
Indulged, without scruple, the remembrance^* 
that dignified air and manner which so much dis- 
tinguished the youth she had seen. After re- 
volving the circumstance more deeply, she be* 
$eved it impossible that a person of his appear- 
~ an ce, should be engaged in a stratagem to betray 
a fellow-creature ; and though she wm destitute 
of a single circumstance that might assist her 
surmises of who he was, or what was hra busi- 
ness in an unfrequented forest, she rejected un- 
consciously every suspicion injurious to his 
character, tlpon farther deliberation, therefore 
•he resdived not to mention this little circum- 
stance to La Motte; well knowing that, though 
his danger might be imaginary, his apprehension 1 * 
would be real, and would renew all the suffer- 
ings and perplexity, from which she was but just 
released. She resolved, however, to refrain, 
for some time, walking in the forest, .. ._ 

When she come down to breakfast, sfre^onsgr* 
ved Madame La Motte to be more than .usually 
reserved. La JMotte entered the room wu a/- 
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tcr her, and made some trifling observation* on 
the weather ; and, having endeavored to support 
an effbrt-at cheerfulness, sunk into his usual mel- 
ancholy.' Adeline watched the countenance 
©f Madame with anxiety ; and when there ap- 
peared in it a gleam of kindness, it was as suu- 
, .shine to her soul ; but she very seldom su fie red 
Adeline thus to flatter herself. Her con versa- 
-tion was restrained, and often pointed at some- 
thing more than could be understood. The en- 
trance of Louis was a very seasonable relief to 
Adeline, who almost feared to trust her voice 
with a sentence, lest its trembling accents should 
betray her uneasiness. 

"This charming morning drew you early from 
your chamber," said Louis, addressfhg Adeline. 
" You had no doubt a piesant companion too,** 
.said Madame La Motte, " a solitary walk is sel- 
dom agreeable.'* 

■* I was alone Madame," replied Adeline. 

*■ Indeed your own thoughts must be highl> 
pleasing then." 

" Alas!" returned Adeline, a tear, spite of her 
iffbrts, starting to her eye, " there are, now few 
objects of pleasure left for them." 

" That is very surprising," pursued Madame 
La Motte, 

*' Is it ftirif ei! surprising, Madame, for those 
wliohave lost their last friend to he unhappy?" 

Madame La Motte 's conscience acknowledg- 
ed the rebuke and she blushed. " Well," resu- 
med she, after a short pause, " that is not your 
situation, Adeline;" looking earnestly at La 
Motte. Adeline, whose innocence protected 
her from suspicion, did not regard this circum- 
stance ; but, smiling through her tears, said* 
she rejoiced to hear her say so. During this, 
conversation, La Motte had remained absorbed 
|n his own thoughts ; and Louis, unable* to uess 
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at what it pointed, looked alternately at hit 
mother and Adeline for an explanation. The 
latter he regarded with an* expression so full of 
tender compassion, that it revealed to Madame . 
La Motte the sentiments of his soul ; and she 
immediately replied to the last words of Adeline 
with a very serious air ; " A friend is only esti- 
mable when our conduct deserves one ; the- 
friendship that survives the merit of its object, is 
a disgrace, instead of an honour, to both parties.'* 

The manner and emphasis with which she de- 
livered these words again alarmed Adeline, who 
mildly said, "she hope,d she should never deserve 
such censure," Madame was silent ; but Ade- 
line was so much shocked by what had already 
passed'that tears sprung from her eyes, and she 
hid her face with her handkerchief. 

Louis now rose with some emotion ; and La- 
Motte, roused from his reverie, inquired what 
was the matter ; hut, before he could receive an 
answer, he seemed to have forgot that he had 
asked the question. "Adeline may give you 
4 her own account," said Madame La Motte. "I 
have not deserved this," said Adeline, rising, 
" but since my presence is displeasing, J wiir 
retire." 

She moved towards the door, when Louis,who 
was pacing the room in apparent agitation, -gen- 
tly took her hand, saying, "Here is some un- 
happy mistake," and would have led her to ihe 
seat ; but her spirits were too much depressed to 
endure longer restraint ; and, withdrawing her 
hand, " suffer me to go ;" said she, " if there is* 
any mistake, J am unable to explain it." Say- 
ing this, she quitted the room, Louis followed ' 
.her with his eyes to the door; when,turningto 
his mother, " Surely Madam," saidjhe, « you 
are to blame ; my life on it, she deserves youc 
warmest tenderness." 
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" You are very eloquent in her cause, Sir," • 
raid Madame, " may I presume to ask what has 
interested you thus in her favor?" 

"Her own amiable manners*" rejoined Louis, 
" which no one can observe without esteeming 
them "' 

" But you may presume too much on your 
own observations ; it is possible these amiable 
manners may deceive you." 

" Your pardon, Madame ; I may without 
presumption affirm they cannot deceive me." 

** You have, no doubt good reasons for this 
assertion, and I perceive, by your admiration 
of this artless xnnoctnt, she has succeeded in her 
design of entrapping your heart." 

"yHthout designing it, she has won my ad- 
miration, which would not have been the case, 
hid she been capable of the conduct you men- 
tion." 

Madame La Motte was going to reply, but was 
prevented by her husband, who, again roused^ 
from his reverie, inquired into the cause of dis- 
pute: «« Away with this ridiculous behaviour," 
said he, in a voice of displeasure. «• Adeline has 
omitted some household duty, I suppose, and an 
offence so heinous deserves severe punishment 
no doubt : but let me be no more disturbed with 
Jour petty quarrels ; If you must be tyrannical, 
Madame, indulge your humor in private." 

Saying this he abruptly quitted the room and 
Louis immediately following. Madame was left 
to her own unpleasant reflections. Her ill hu- 
*mor proceeding from the usual cause. She had 
•heard of Adeline's walk ; and La Motte having; 
gone forth into the forest at an early hour, th# 
imagination, heated by the broodmgs of jealousy 
suggested that they had appointed a meeting. 
This was confirmed to her by the entrance Of 
Adeline auickly followed by La Motte • and her 
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perceptions, thus jaundiced by passion, neither 
the presence of her son, nor her usual attention 
to good manners, had been able to restrain her 
. emotions. The behaviorof Adeline in the lata 
scene, she considered as a refitted piece of art ; . 
and the indifference of La Motte as affected. 
So true* it is that 

" Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, Confirmntions strong 
As proofs of Iloly Writ." 

And so ingenious was she " to twist the true 
cause the wrong way." 

Adeline had retired to her chamber to weep. 
When her first agitations were subsided, she 
took an ample view of her conduct; and, per- 
ceiving nothing of which she could accuse her* 
self, she became more satisfied, deriving her belt 
comfort from the integrity of her intentions** -* 
hi thfi pp™""* of accuaationj ifli ifrM^ijnr.* may. I 
^oineti mes^ jggTi|> l WJ WUJ WiuY tn^ M»f ""»*"**<>"* I 
pHI'l* bjji l ^ifiTIr r h f>a Mr - ' - t - t*i i ill niton \ 
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hen^Ea* Motte, quitted the room, he had 
gone into the forest, which Louis, observing, be 
followed and joined him, with an intention ol 
touching upon the subject o£ hi* melancholy. 
"It is a fine morning, Sir," said Louis, " if you 
will give me leave, I will walk with you." 
La Motte, though dissatisfied,* did not object; 
and after they had proceeded some way he chan- 
ged the course of his walk, striking into a patlt 
contrary to that which Louis had observed him 
tak-e on the foregoing day. 

Louis remarked, that the avenue they had 
quitted was " more shady, and therefore more 
pleasant." La Motte not seeming toi noiice 
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this remark, " it leads to a singular spot," cod* 
tiriued he, " which I discovered ye3te^day. ,, 
Li Motte raised his head ; Louis proceeded to 
describe the tomb, and the adventure he had met 
With: during this relation, La Motte regarded 
him With attention, while his own countenance 
suffered various changes. Whan he had con- 
cluded. "You are very daring," said La Motte, 
",to examine that place, particularly when you 
ventured down the passage: I would advise you to 
be more cautious how you penetrate the depths 
of the forest. I, myself, have not ventured be- 
yond a certain boundery ; and am, therefore, 
uninformed what inhabitants it may harbour. 
Your account has alarmed me," continued he, 
" for if banditti are in the neighborhood, I .am 
not safe from their depredations: 'tis true, I have 
but little to lose except my life," 

"And the lives of your family," rejoined 
IfOuis— '* Of course," said La Motte, 

" It would be well to have more certainty up- 
on that head," rejoined Louis, " I am consider- 
ing how We may obtain it." 

'« Tis useless to consider that," said La Motte, 
«♦ the inquiry itself bringsdanger with it ; your 
life, perhaps, would be paid for the indulgence 
of your curiosity ; our only chance of safety i# 
by endeavoring ta remain undiscovered. Let 
us move towards the abbey." 

Louis knew not what to think, but B&id no- 
more upon the subject. La Motte soon after 
relapsed into a fit of musing ; and his son now 
took occasion to lament that depression of spirits*, 
which he had lately observed in him. " Rath- 
er lament the cause of it," said La Motte with 
a sign : " That I do, most 'sincerely, whatever it 
may be. May I venture to inquire, Sir, what 
is this cause?' V 
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v •* Are then my misfortunes so little k/ioVn to 
you," rejoined LaMotte, " as.to make that qnes- 
tion ircc£*saty ? Am I not driven from my home 
from my friends, and almost from my country? 
Abdshati it be asked why lam afflicted ?" Louis 
felt the justice of this reproof and was a moment 
silent " That you are afflicted, Sir, does not 
excite ray surprise ;" resumed he, " it would be ; 
indeed strange, were you not." 

«« Wbat then -does excite your surprise?" 

"The air of cheerfulness you wore when I , 
first came hither." 

" You lately lamented that I was afflicted," ; 
said La Motte, w and now seem not very well 
.pleased that I was once cheerful. What is the 
. meaning of this?" » 

«• You much mistake me," said his son, " no- 
thing could give me so much satisfaction as to 
See that cheerfulness renewed ; the same cause 
of sorrow existed at that time, yet you was then 
cheerful." 

** That I was then cheerful," said La Motte, 
•''•you might, without flattery, have attributed 
to yourself; your presence revived me, aud I 
was relieved at the same time from a load of 
apprehensions:" 

'* Why, then, as the same cauie exists, are* 
you not still cheerful ?" . ' ■ 

«' And why do you not recollect that it is your 
-father you thus speak to?" 

«• I do, Sir, and nothing Jwt anxiety for my fa- 
ther could have urged me thus far ; it is with 
inexpressible concern I perceive you have some 
secret cause of uneasiness ; reveal it, Sir to those 
who claim a~share in alj your affliction, and suf- 
fer them, by participation, to soften its severity. 1 * 
.Louis looked up and observed the countenanco 
of his father pale as doath ; he trembled while 
be«pokc. " Your penetration, however, you 
5* 
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may rely upon it, has in the present instanced*' 
ceived you; I have no subject of distress, fort 
-what you are already acquainted with, and I da- 
"sire this conversation may never be renewed." 
* •* If it is your desire, of course* I obey," said 
Louis, " but pardjn me, Sir, if — 

"I will not pardon you, Sir," interrupted * 
La Motte, " let the discourse end here/' Say- 
ing this he quickened his steps, and Louis, not 
daring to pursue, walked quietly on till he reach- 
ed the abbey. * 

Adeline passed the greatest part 6f the day 
alone in her chamber, where having examined 
he conduct, she endeavored to fortify her 
heart against the unmerited displeasure of Ma- 
dame La Motte. This was a task more difficult 
than that of self acquaintance. She loved her, 
and had relied on her friendship, which, not- 
withstanding the conduct of Madame, still ap- 
peared valuable to her. It was true, she hai 
not deserved to ^lose it, but Mad3me was soa- 
verse to explanation, tK«t there was little prob- 
ability of recovering it, however ill-founded 
mi^htbe the cnuse. of her <lisHke. At leisjth 
she reasoned or, rather, p* rhap.% pcrsu V 
aerself into tolerable composure. 

Formnny tioursshe busied herself u{»»n a 
piece of work, which she had undertaken 'for 
Madame La Motte; and this she did, without 
the least intention of conciliating her favour, 
but because she felt tuere was something in 
thus repaying uu kindness, which was suitable 
to her own temper, her sentiments, and her 
pride SejjGdaX£.JRU*2/ he the. centre^rpund 
which the'jfcuinan aflectiohs ffiolrfnoFiffhate- 
vtt motive conduces to self-gratification, may 
be resolved into self-love.; yet, some of these 
affections are in their nature so refined, that 
though we cannot deny their origta»they atatee* j 
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re the name ot yirtue. Of Jhis species 
i that of Adeline. 

InS^iis employment, and reading; Adeline 
passed as much of (he day as possible. From 
/books, indeed, she &ad constantly derived her 
chief information and amusement: those be- 
longing to I<a Motte were few, but well chos- 
en ; and Adeline could find pleasure in reading 
them more than once. When her mind was dis- . 
composed by the behavior of Madame La 
Motte, or by a retrospection of her earry mis- 
fortunes,, a book was the opiate that lulled it to 
repose. La Motte had several of the best Eng- 
lish poets, a language which Adeline had learned 
in the convent ; their beauties, therefore, she 
was capable of tasting, and they often inspired 
her with. enthusiastic delikht. 

At the decline of day,- she quitted her cham- 
ber to enjoy the sweet evening hour, but stray- 
ed no farther than an avenue near the abbey, 
which fronted the west. She read a tittle* but 
finding it impossible any longer to abstract her 
attention from the scene around, she closed the 
book, and yielded to the sweet complacent mel- 
ancholy which the hour inspired. The air was 
still, the sun, sinking below the distant hill, 
spread a purple glow over the landscape, and 
teuclied the forest glades with softer light. A 
dewy freshness was diffused upon the air. As 
the sun descended, the dusk came silently *a, 
And the scene assumed a solemn grandeur. As 
she mused, she recollected and repeated the fol- 
lowing stanzas. 

BTIOHT. 

ff w pvyifnjr fad***, hor pcnwlve step retires. 

amI iik'tit Inul* nit the dew*, and shadowy hoars t 
fie- :tvf 1 rixiijjof planetary fires, 

A'id u\l U»r train tf visiojmr> powers. 
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b paint with fleeting shapes the dreams of sleep, 
Me swell the waking soul with pleasing dread : 
These through the glooms in forms terrific sweep, 
■ And rouse the thrilling horrors of the dead ! * 

Queen of the solemn thought— mysterious night ! 

Whose step is darkness,' and whose voice is fear ! 
Thy shades I welcome with severe delight, 

And hail thy hollow g&les, that sigh so dear ! 

When wrapt in clouds, and riding in the blast, 
Thon roll'st the storm along the sounding shore, 

1 love to watch the whelming billows cast 
On rocks below, and listen to the roar. 

Thy milder terrors, Night, I frequent woo, 
Thy silent lightnings, and thy meteor's glare 

Thy northern fires, bright with ensanguined hue, 
That light in heaven's high vault the fervid air. 

But chief I Jove thee, when thy lucid car 
Sheds through the fleecy clouds a trembling gleam, 

And shows the misty mountains from afar, 
The nearer forest, and the valley's stream : 

And nameless objects In the vale below, 

That floating dfmly to the musing eye, 
Assume, at fancy's touch, fantastic show, * . 

And raise her sweet romantic visions high. 

Then let me stand amidst thy glooms profound 
On some wild woody steep, and hear the breeze . 

That swells in mournful melody arouud, 
And faintly dies upon the distant trees. 

What melancholy charms steal o'er the mind ! 

What hallowed tears the rising rapture greet ! 
While many a viewless spirit in the wind, 

Sighs to the lonely hours in accent sweet ! 

Ah ! who the dear illusions pleased would y ield, 
Which fancy wakes from silence and from shades, 

For all the sober forms of truth revealed, . 

For all the scenes thut Day's bright eye pervades ! 

On her return to the abbey she was joined bjr 
Louis, who, after some conversation, said, *' I . 
am much grieved by the scene to which 1 was 
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witness this morning, and have longed for an 
opportunity of telling you so. My mother's 
behavior is too mysterious to be accounted for, 
but it is not difficult to 'perceive she labors un- 
der some mistake. What I have to request is, 
that whenever I can be of service to you, you 
will command me.** 

Adeline thanked him for his friendly offer, 
which she felt more sensibly than she chose to 
express. " I am unconscious," said she, " of 
any offence that may have deserved Madame 
La Motte's displeasure, and am therefore total- 
ly unable to account for it. I have repeatedly 
sought an explanation, which he has as anx- 
'iously avoided ; it is better, therefore, to press 
the subject no farther. At the same time, Sir, 
suffer me to' assure you, I have a just sense of 
your goodness." Louis sighed, and was silent. 
At length, " I wish you would permit . me," re- 
sumed he, " to speak with my mother upon this 
subject. I am sure I could convince her of 
her error." 

" By no means," replied Adeline, " Madame 
La Motte's displeasure has given me inexpressi- 
ble concern ; but to compel her to au explana- 
tion would increase this displeasure, instead of 
removing it. Let me beg of you not to attempt 

"I submit to your judgment," said Louis, 
" but, for once, it is with reluctance. I should 
esteem myself most happy, if I could be of 
service to you." He spoke this with an accent 
so tender, that Adeline, for the first time, per- 
ceived the sentiments of his heart. A mind 
more fraught with vanity than hers would have 
taught her long ago to regard the attention of 
i Louis, as the -result of something more than 
\ell-bred gallantry. She did not appear to no- 
tfc his last words, but remained silent, and iv- 
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voluntarily quickened her pace. Louis saM tio 
more, but seemed sunk in thought ; and this si- 
lence remained uninterrupted, till they entered 
the abbey. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Hentee, horrible shadow.! 
Unreal Mockery, hence !" 

[Mackbefh.1 

Near a month elapsed without any remark- 
able occurrence : the melancholy* of La Motte 
suffered little abatement; and the behavior of 
Madame to Adeline, though somewhat softened, 
was still'far from kind. Louis, by numberless 
'ittle attentions,. testified his growing affections 
.br.Adeline, who continued to treat them as pas- 
sing civilities. * " V ! " 

It happened, one stormy night, as 4hey were 
preparing for rest, that they were alarmed by a 
trampling of horses near the abbey. The sound 
of several voices succeeded, and' a loud knock- 
ing at the great gate of the hall soon after con- 
firmed the alarm. La Motte had JUtfe doubt 
that the officers of justice had at Jength discov- 
ered his retreat, and the perturbation of fear al- 
most confounded his senses; he, however, or- 
dered the lights to be extinguished, and a pro- 
found silence to be observed, unwilling to neg- 
lect even the slightest' possibility of security. 
There was a chance, he thought, that the per- 
sons might suppose the place uninhibited, and 
believe they had mistaken £fee object of their 
search. His orders were scarcely obeyed when 
the knocking was renewed, and with increased 
violence. La Motte now repaired to a small 
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rted window in the portal of tiic gate, that 
might observe the nutafcer and appearance 
of the strangers. 

The darkness of the night baffled his purpoje; 
hje could only perceive a group of men on 
horseback; but, listening attentively, he distin* 
guished a part of their discourse. Several of 
the men contended, that they had mistaken the . 
place ; till a person, from his authorative voice 
appeared to be their leader, affirmed that the 
lights had issued from this spot, and he was pos- 
siuve there were persons within. Having said 
this, he again knocked loudly at the gate, and 
was answered only by hollow echoes. La 
Motte's heart tFcmbled at the sound, and he 
was unable to move. 

After waiting some time, the strangers seem- 
ed as if in consultation, but their discourse was . 
conducted in such a low tone of voice, that . 
La Motte was unable to distinguish its purport. 
They withdrew from the gate, as if to depart, 
but he presently thought he heard them amongst 
the trees on the other side r of the fabric, and 
soon became convinced they had not left the 
abbey. A. few minutes held La Motte in a state 
of torturing suspense ; he quitted the grate, 
where Louis now stationed himself, for that 
part of the edifice which overlooked the spot - 
Where he supposed them to be waiting. -..,*% 

The storm was now loud, and the hollow x - 
- blaats, which rushed among the trees, prevent- \ 
ed his distinguishing any other * sound. Once \ 
in the pauses of the wind, he thought he heard \ 
, distinct voices ; but he was not long left to con- 
' jecture, for the renewed knocking at the gate I 
again appalled him ; and, regardless of the ter- / 
rors of Madame La Motte. an<4 Adeline, he rail 
to try hU last chance of concealment, by nimf >' 
•C w trtpdoW. ~ — 
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Soon after, the .violence of «4he assoifanti 
seemed to increase with every gust of the tem- 
pest ; the gate, which was old and decayed, 
burst from its hinges, and admitted them to the 
hail. At the moment of their entrance, a 
scream from Madame La Motte, who stood at 
the door of an adjoining apartment, confirmed 
the suspicions of the principal stranger, wha 
continued to advance as fast as the darkness 
would permit him. 

Adeline had fainted, and Madame La Motte 
was calling loudly for assistance, when Pjster 
entered with lights, and discovered the hall 
filled with men, and his young mistress sense- 
less upon the floor. A chevaiier now advanc- 
ed, and soliciting pardon of Madame Tor the 
rudeness of his conduct, was attempting an 
apology, when* perceiving Adeline he hastened 
to raise her from the ground, but Loui3, who 
now returned, caught ner .in his arms, and de-' 
sired the stranger not to interfere. 

The person, to whom he spoke this,, wore the 
star of'one oT the first orders in France* and 
had an air of dignity, which" declared him to be 
of superior rank. He appeared to be about 
forty, but perhaps the spirit and fire of his coun- 
tenance made the impression of time upon his 
features le3S perceptible. HL< softened aspect 
and insinuating manners,' while regardless of 
himself he seemed attentive only to the condi- 
tion of Adeline, gradually dissipated the appre- 
hensions of Madame La Motte, and subdued 
the sudden resentment of Louis. Upon Ade- 
line, who was yet insensible, he gazed'witharf 
eager admiration, which seomed to absorb all 
the faculties of his mind. She was, indeed, an 
object not to be coirtemplated with indifference* 

Her beauty, touched with the languid delica- 
"QVOf illness, gained fi;om sentiment what it 
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tost In bloom. The negligence of her Arts* 
loosened for the purpose of freer respiration, 
cUscovered those glowing charms, which her 
auburn tresses, that fell in profusion over her 
bosom shaded, but could not conceal. 

There now entered another stranger, a younff 
chevalier, who, having spoken hastily to the 
elder, joined the general group that surrounded 
Adeline. , He was of a person, in which ele» 
ranee was happily blended with a strength, and 
had a countenance animated, but not haughtyj 
noble, yet expressive of jjeouiUraweetness. 
What rendered it at present more interesting, 
was the compassion ha seemed to feel for Ade- 
line, who now revived, and saw him, the first 
object that met her eyes, bending ever her in 
sltent anxiety. 

On perceiving him, a blush of quick surprise 
passed over her cheek, for she knew him to be 
the stranger she had seen in the forest. Her 
countenance instantly changed to the paleness 
of terror, when she observed the room crowd- ' 
ed with people." Louis now supported* her into 
another apaitment, where the two chevaliers, 
who followed her, again apologized for the 
alarm they had occasioned. The elder, turning 
to Madame La Motte, said, " You are, no 
doubt, Madame, ignorant that I am the propri- 
etor ef this abbey." She started: " Be not 
alarmed, Madame, you are safe and welcome. 
This ruinous spot has been long abandoned by 
me, and if it has afforded you a shelter I am 
happy." 

Madame La Motte expressed her, gratitude 
for this condescension, and Louis declared his 
sense of the politeness of die Marquis de Mon- 
talt, for that was the name of the noble stranger. 

" My chief residence,** said the Marquis, 
- is in adWtant jrov*nce, but I havsf a chateau 
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near the borders of the forest, and in return' 
irf£ from an excursion I have been benighted 
and lost toy way. A light which gleamed thro* 
the trees, attracted me hither, and such was th« 
darkness without, that I did notknow it proced- 
ed from tjre abbey till I came to the door/' 
The noble deportment of the strangers, the 
rfplendor of their apparel, and above all 
tfiis speech, dissipated every remaining doubt 
of Madame '3, and she was giving orders for re- 
freshments to be set before them, when La 
Motte, who had listened, and was now convin- 
ced he had nothing to fear, entered the app la- 
ment. 

He 'advanced towards the Marquis with a 
complacent air, but} as he would have spoken, 
the words of welcome faltered on his lips, his 
limbs trembled, sod a ghastly paleness over- 
spread hti countenance. The Marquis" was lit- 
tle 1fb5 agitated, and* in the fiist moment of 
■arprUe, put big hand upon his sword, but, re- 
Collecting himself, he withdrew it, and endeav- 
ored to obtain a command of features. A pause 
of agonizing silence ensued ; La Motte made 
some motion towards the door, but his agitated 
frame refused to support him, and he sunk into 
a chair, silent ami exhausted. The horror of 
bra countenance, together with his whole beha- 
vior t excited the utmost surprise in Madame, 
whose eyes inquired of the Marquis more than 
he though! proper to answer; his looks increas- 
ed, instead a? explaining the mystery, and ex- 
pressed a mixture of emotions, which she could 
- not analyze. Meanwhile, she endeavored to 
soothe and revive her husband, but he repres- 
sed her efforts, and averting his face, covered 
it with his hands. 

The Marquis, seeming to recover his pres- 
ence of min^l, stepped to the dopr of the hall 
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WHfcre Ms people were assemble^ when La 
Motfe, starting from his seat, with a frantic air, 
called on hunt* ref urn. The Marquis looked 
4Ack,and stopped, but still hesitated whether 
to proceed- the supplications of Adeline, who 
was now returned, added to those of La Motte, 
determined him, and he sal down, " I request 
of yon, my Lord," said La Motte, " thai we 
may converse for a few moments hy ourselves." 

" The request is Iwld, and the indulgence, 
perhaps, dangerous," said the Marquis : "it is 
more also than I will grant. You can have 
frothing to say, with which your family are nof 

acquainted speak your purpose and he brief/ 1 

La Motte's comjple tion varied to every sen* 
lence of this speech. " Impossible, my Lord," 
said he; " my lips shall close for ever, ere they 
pronounce before au other human being the 

w6rds reserved for you alone. 1 entreat 1 

supplicate of you a" few moments' private dis- 
course." As he pronounced these wonts, teart 
swelled in his eyes, ami the Marquis, softened 
by his distress, consented, though with evident 
emotion and reluctance, to his reqnept. 

La Motte took a lijsjht, and led the Marquis to 
a small room in a remote part of the edifice, 
where they remained near an hour. Madame* 
alarmed by thte length of their absence* wetit.ia 
quest of them : as she drew near* a ciiriqsfty in ' 
surh circumstances perhaps not unjustifiable,, 
prompted her to listen. Li Motte just then 
exclaimed— " The phren^y of despair t^-Hsrome 
words followed, delivered in a low .tone, which 
she could not understand — " I have suffered 
more than 1 can express,*' continued he^-" the 
same image has pursued me in my midnight 
dream, *uwHn my daily wanderings. There it 
no punishment short of death, which I wouW 
tM iiave endured, to regain tfoe state of m# 
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•alnd with whfch I entered this forest. I agaja 
address myself to vour compassion." 

A loud gust of wind, that burst along the* 
passage where Madame La Motte stood, over- 
powered his voice and that of the Marquis, who 



spoke in reply : but she soon after distinguish- 
ed these words — " To-morrow, my Lord, if you 
return< to these ruins, I will lead to the spot." 

"That is scarcely necessary, and may be 
' dangerous," said the Marquis. " From you, 
my Lord, I can excuse these doubts," resumed 
La Motte ; " but I will swear whatever you 
shall propose. Yes," continued he, " whatev- 
er may be the consequence, I will swear to 
submit to your decree !" The rising tempest 
again drowned the sound of their voices, and 
Madame La Motte vainly endeavored to hear 
those words, upon, which, probably, hung the 
explanation of this mysterious conduct. They 
now moved towards the door, and she retreat- 
ed with precipitation to the apartment where 
•lie had left Adeline* with Louis and the young 
chevalier* 

Hither the Marquis and La Motte soon fol- 
lowed, the first haughty and cool, the latter 
somewhat more composed than before, though 
the impression of horror was not yet laded from 
from his countenance. The Marquis passed on 
to the hall, where His retinue awaited ; the storm 
was not yet subsided, but he seemed impatient 
to be gone, and ordered his people to be in read- 
iness, La Motte observed a sullen silence, fre- 
quently pacing the room with hasty steps, and 
sometimes lost in reverie. Meanwhile, the 
Marquis, seating himself by Adeline, directed to 
her his whole attention, except when sudden fit* 
of absence came over his mind, and suspended 
him in silence : at these times the young cheva- 
lier add res sed Adeline, who with diffidence and 
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tome agitation shrunk from theobservance of 
both. 

The Marquis had been near two hours at the 
abbey, and the temptest still continuing/Madame 
La Motte offered him a bed. A look from her 
husband made her tremble for the consequence. 
Her offer was however, politely declined, the 
Marquis being evidently as impatient to be gone 
as his tenant appeared distressed by his presence: 
he often returned to the hall, and from the gates 
raised a look of impatience to the clouds. No- 
thing was to be seen through the darkness of night 
— nothing heard but the howling* of the storm. 

The morning dawning before he departed. 
Ashe was preparing to leave the abbey, La Motte 
again drew bim aside, and held him for a few mo- 
ments in close conversation. - His impassioned 
ge* tares, which Madame La Motte observed 
from a remote part of the room, added to her cu- 
riosity a degree of wild apprehension, derived 
from the obscurity of the subject. Her endeayor 
to distinguish the corresponding words, was baf- 
fled by the low voice in which they were Uttered. 
The Marquis and his retinue at length depart- 
ed, mud La Motte, having himself fastened the 
gates, silently and dejectedly withdrew to his 
chamber. Tlie moment they were a]one, Mad- 
ame seized the opportunity of entreating»her 
husband to explain the scene she had witnessed. 

"Ask me no questions," said La Motte 
sternly, " for I will answer no one, I have alrea* 
dy forbade you speaking to me on this subject/' ' 

"What subject?" said his wife, La Motte 
seemed to recollect himself— «« No matter— I 
was mistaken-^ thought you had repeated these 
quests before." ''' ' 

"Ah '."said Madame La Motte, « it is then 
as I suspected ; your former melancholy, and 
foe ^stress of the nigh*, have the same cause 
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" And why' should yon either suspect orfnv 
quire ? am I always to be persecuted with coo* 
^jcturesr 

" Pardon me, I meant not to persecute you ; 
but my anxiety for your welfare will not suf* 
fer me to rest under this dreadful uncertainty. 
Let me claim the privilege of a wife, and share 
the affliction which oppresses you. Deny me 
not." La Matte interrupted her. " Whatev- 
er may be the cause of the emotions which you 
have witnessed, I swear that I will not reveal 
it. A time may come, when I shall no longer 
judge concealment necessary ; till then be si- 
lent, and desist from importunity ; above all, 
forbear to remark to any one what ^ou may 
have seen uncommon in me. Bury your sur- 
mise in your own bosom, as yoti would avoid 
my curse and my destruction." The determin- 
ed air with whioh he spoke this, While his coun- 
tenance was overspread with a livid hue, made 
his wife shudder; and she forbore all reply. 

Madame La Motte retired to bed, but not to 
rest. She ruminated on the post occurrence $ 
and her surprise and # curiosity, concerningthe 
Words and behavior of her husband, were^but 
more strongly stimulated by reflection. One 
truth, however, appeared ; she could not doubt 
but the mysterious conduct of La Motto, which 
had for so many months oppressed her with an x- 
iety, and the late scene with the Marquis, orig- 
inated from the same cause. This belief, which 
teemed to prove how unjustly she had suspected 
Adeline, brought with it a pang of self accusa- 
tion. She looked forward to the morrow, which 
Would lead the Marquis again to .the abbey, 
with impatience. Weary nature at length re- 
turned her rights, and yielded a short oblivion 
• of care. 
» At a late hour, the next day, the family at. 
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sfembled to breakfast. Each individual of the 
party appeared silent and abstracted, but very 
different was the aspect of their features, .and 
st|ll more the complexion of their thoughts. 
La Motte seemed agitated by impatient fear, 
yet the sullenness of despair overspread his 
countenance. A certain wildness In his eyes 
at times expressed the sudden start of horroY, 
and again his features would sink into the gloom 
«f despondency. 

Madame La Mbtte seemed harrassed with 
anxiety ; she watched every turn of her bus* 
band's countenance, and impatiently waited 
the arrival of the Marquis. Louis was com- 
posed and thoughtful. Adeline seemed to feel 
her full share of uneasiness. She had observ- 
ed the behavior of La Motte the preceding 
night with much surprise, and the happy con- 
fidence she had hitherto reposed in him was sha- 
ken. She feared also, lest the exigency of his 
circumstances should precipitate htm again in- 
to the world, and that Jie would be either una- 
ble orfinwiUingto afford her a shelter beneath 
his roof. 

During breakfast La Motte frequently rose to 
the window, from whence he cast many an anx- 
ious look. His wife understood too well the 
cause of his impatience, and endeavored to re- 
press her pwtt. In these intervals, Louis attemp- 
ted by whispers to obtain some information 
from his father, but La Motte always returned 
to the table, where the presence of Adeline 
prevented farther discourse. 

After breakfast, as he walked upon the lawn, 
Louis would have joined him, but La Motte 
peremptorily declared he intended to, be afcne, 
and soon after, the Marquis having not yet ar- 
rived, proceeded to a greater distance from tlie , 
abbey 
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Adeline returned to her usual working room 
with Madame La Motte, who affected an air of 
cheerfulness, and even of kindness. Feeling 
the necessity of offering some reason for the 
striking agitation of La Motte. and of prevent- 
ing the surprise which the unexpected appear- 
ance of the Marquis would occasion Adeline, 
if> she was left to connect it with his behavior 
of the preceding night, she mentioned that the 
Marquis and La Motte had long been known to 
each other, and that thL: unexpected meeting, 
after an absence of many years, and under cir- 
cumstances so altered and humiliating, on the 
part of the latter, had occasioned him much 
painful emotion. This had been heightened by 
a consciousness that the Marquis had formerly 
misinterpreted some circumstances in his con- 
duct towards him, which had caused a suspen- 
sion of their intimacy. 

This account did not bring conviction to the 
mind of Adeline, for it seemed inadequate to 
the degree of emotion the Marquis and La 
Motte had mutually betrayed. Her surprise 
was excited, and her curiosity awakened by the 
words which were meant to delude them both. 
But she forbore to express her thoughts. 

Madame, proceeding, with her plan, said, 
"The Marquis was now expected, and she ho- 
ped whatever differences remained, would be 
perfectly adjusted." Adeline blushed? and, en- 
deavoring to reply, her lips faltered. Cqnscious 
of this agitation, and of the observance- of Mad- 
ame La Motte, her confusion increased, and 
her endeavors to suppress served only to heigh- 
ten it She tried to renew this discourse, and 
•till she found it impossible to collect her 
thoughts. Shocked lest Madame should appre- 
hend the sentiment which had till this moment 
been concealed almost from herself, her color. 
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fted,she fixed her eyes on the ground, sad for 
some time found it difficult to respire. Mid* 
. ame La Motte inquired if she wm ill, when 
Adeliae,»glad of the excuse, withdrew to the 
indulgence of her own thoughts, which were 
now wholly engrossed by the expectation of 
seeing again the yqung chevalier, who had ac- 
companied the Marquis. * - 

As she looked from her room, she saw. the 
Marquis on horseback, with several attendants, 
advancing at a distance and she hastened to ap- 
prise Madame La Motte of his approach. In a 
short time he arrived at the gates, and Madame 
and Louis went out to receive him, La Motte 
being not yet returned. He entered the hall, 
followed by the young chevalier, and accosting 
Madame with a sort of stately politeness, in- 
quired for La Motte, whom Louis now went te 
seek. 

The Marquis remained for a few minutes si- 
lent, and then asked of Madame La Motte 
"how her fair daughter did ?" Madame under- 
stood it was Adeline he meant, and having 
answered his inquiry, and slightly said she was 
pot related to them. Adeline, upon some indi- 
cation of the Marquis's wish, was sent for. She 
entered the room wkh a modest blush and a 
timid air, which seemed to engage all his atten- 
tion. Hi* compliments she received with a 
sweet grace, but, when the young chevalier 
approached* the warmth of his manner render- 
ed her involuntarily more reserved, and she 
scarcely dared to raise her eyes from the 
ground, lest they should encounter his. 

La Motte now entered, and apologized for 
nis absence, which the Marquis noticed only by 
d slight inclination of his head, expressing af 
the same by his looks, both distrust and pride 
They immediately quitted the abbey together^ 
• 6 
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+ad the JAajqnis beckoned his attendants to fbl« 
low at a distance. La Motte forbade his son to 
accompany him, but Louis observed he took the 
way into the thickest part of the forest. He 
was lost in a chaos" of conjecture concerning 
this affair, but curiosity and anxiety for his fa« 
titer induced him to follow at some distance. 

In the meantime, the young stranger, whom 
the Marquis addressed by the name ©/Theo- 
dore remained at the abbey with M c*ome La 
Motte and Adeline. The former with all her 
aiireii could scarcely conceal he* agitation 
during this interval. She moved involuntari-. 
ty to the door, whenever she heard a footstep, 
and several times she went to the hall doer, in 
order to look into the forest, but as often ret 
turned, checked by disappointment. No per- 
son appeared. Theodore seemed to address as 
much of his attention to Adeline, as politeness 
.would allow him to withdraw from Madame La 
Motte. His manners, so gentle, yet dignified, 
insensibly subdued Jier timidity , and banished 
Her reserve. Her conversation no longer suf- 
fered a painful restraint; but gradually disclo- 
sed the beauties of her mind, and seemed to> 
produce a mutual confidence. A similarity of 
sentiment soon appeared, and Theodore, by the 
impatient pleasure which animated his counten- 
ance, seemed frequently to anticipate the 
thoughts of Adeline. 

To them the absence of the Marquis was 
short, though long to Madame La Motte, whose 
countenance brightened, when she heard the 
-trsmplin? of horses at tho gale. 

The Marquis appeared but for a moment, and 
passed on with La Motte to a private room, 
where they remained for some time in confer- 
ence, immediately after which he departed. 
Theodore took Jeave of Adeline, who, as well- 
as La Motte and Madame, atUnded them to th* 
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gate*, with an expression of tender regret, and 
often, as he went, looked back upon the abbey, 
till the intervening branches entirely excluded 
it from his view. r^ 

The transient glow of pleasure diffused overv 
the cheek of Adeline disappeared with the young \ 
stranger, .and she sighed as she turned into the 
hall. The image of Theodore pursued her to 
her chamber; she recollected with exactness 
every particular of his late conversation — his 
sentiments so congenial with her own — nis 
manners so engaging — his countenance so ani- 
mated— so ingenuous and so noble, in which' 
manly dignity was so blended with the sweet- 
ness of benevolence — these and every other 
grace she recollected, and a soft melancholy 
stole upon her heart. " I shall see him no 
more," said she. A sigh that followed, told her 
more of her heart than she wished to know. - 
She blushed, and sighed again, and then sud : 
denly recollecting herself, she endeavored to 
divert her thoughts to a different subject. La 
Motto's connexion with the Marquis for some 
time engaged her attention, but, unable to de- ' 
velope the mystery that attended it, she sought- 
a refuge from her own reflections in the more 
pleasing ones to be derived from books. 

• During this time, Louis, shocked and surpris- 
ed at the extreme distress which his father had 
manifested upon the first appearance of the 
Marquis, addressed him on the subject. He 
had no doubt that the Marquis was intimately 
concerned in the eveif which made it necessa-, 
ry for La Motte to leave Paris, and he spoke 
hit thoughts without disguise, lamenting at the 
same time the' unlucky chance, which had 
brought him to seek refuge in a place, of others 
theleast capable of affording it — the estate of 
bin enemy La Motte did not contradict this 
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opinion of hit son's, and joined In lamenting 
tte evil fate which had conducted him thither. 

The term of Louis' absence from his regi- 
ment was now nearly expired, and he took oc- 
casion to express his sorrow, that he must soon 
m be obliged to leave his father in. circumstances 
so dangerous as the present. " I should leave 
you, Sir, with less nam*" continued he, " were 
I sure I knew the mil extent of your misfor- 
tunes. At present I am left to conjecture evils, 
which perhaps do not exist. Relieve me, Sir, 
from this painful state of uncertainty, and suf- 
fer me to prove myself worthy of your confi- 
dence/' 

" I have already answered you on this sub- 
ject," said La Motte, •• and forbade you to re- 
new it. 1 am now obliged to tell you, I care 
not how soon you depart, if am to be subject- 
* ed to these inquiries. . La Motte walked ab- 
ruptly away, and left his son to doubt and con- 
cern. 
^^^ The arrival of tfce Marquis had dissipated the 
/jealous fears of Madame La Motte, and she 
/ awoke to a sense of her cruelty towards Adeline. 
( When she considered her orphan state — the uni- 
form affection which had appeared in her beha- 
vior — the mildness and patience with which she 
had borne her injurious treatment, she was 
shocked, and took an early opportunity of re- 
newing her former kindness. But she could 
not explain this seeming inconsistency of con- 
duct without betraying her late suspicions, 
which she now blushed to remember, nor could 
she apologise for her former behaviour without 
giving this explanation. 

She contented herself, therefore, with expres- 
sing in her manner the regard which was thus 
revived. Adeline was at first surprised, but she, 
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felt too much pleasure at the change to be scru- 
pulous in inquiring its cause. 

But notwithstanding the satisfaction which 
Adeline received from the revival of Madame 
La Motte's kindness, her thoughts frequently 
recurred to the peculiar and forlorn circumstan- 
ces of her condition. ' She could not help feel- 
ing less confidence than she hatLformerly done 
in the friendship of Madame La Motte, whose 
character now appeared less amiable than~her 
imagination had represented it, and seemed 
strongly tinctured with caprice. Her thoughts 
often dwelt upon the strange introduction of the 
Marquis at the abbey, and on the mutual emo- 
tions and apparent dislike of La Motte and him- 
self; and, under these circumstances, it equally 
excited her surprise that La Motte should choose 
and that the Marquis should permit him, to re- 
* main in his territory. 

Her mind returned the oftener, perhaps, on 
this subject, because it was connected with 
Theodore ; but it returned unconscious of the- 
idea which attracted it. She attributed the in* 
terest she felt in the affair, to her anxiety for 
the welfare of I* Motte, and for her own future 
destination, which was now so deeply involved 
in his. Sometimes, indeed, she caught herself 
busy in conjecture as to the degree of relation- 
ship in which Theodore stood to the Marquis, 
but she immediately checked her thoughts, and 
severely blamed herself for having suffered them 
to stray to an object, which she perceived wai 
too dangerous to her peace. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"Fftsentills 

Aretes* thao horrible 'raaginingi." 

A tf ew days after the occurrence related fn 
the preceding chapter, as Adeline was alone 
in her chamber, she was roused from a reverie 
by a trampling of horses near the gate, and on 
looking from the casement, she saw the Marquis 
de Montalt enter the abbey. This circumstance 
surprised her, and an emotion, whose cause she 
did hot trouble herself to inquire for, made her 
instantly retreat from the window. The same 
cause however, led her thither again as hastily, 
but the object of her search did not appear, and 
§he was in no haste to retire. 

As she stood musing and disappointed, the 
Marquis came out with La Motte, and immedi- 
ately looking up, saw Adeline, and bowed. She 
returned his compliment respectfully, and with- 
drew from the window, vexed at having been 
seen there. They went into the forest, but the 
Marquis's attendants did not, as before, follow 
them thither. When they returned, which was 
pot till after a considerable time, the Marquis im- 
mediately mounted his horse, and rode away. 

For the remainder of the day, La Motte ap- 
peared gloomy and silenj, and was frequently 
lost in thought. Adeline observed him with 
particular attention and concern ; she perceived 
(hat he was always more melancholy after an 
interview with the Marquis, and was now sur- 
prised to hear that the laker had appointed to 
dine the next day at the abbey. 

When La Motte mentioned this, he added 
tome high eulogiums on the character of the 
Marquis, and particularly praised his generosity 
and nobleness of soul. At this instant Adeline 
recollected the anecdotes she had formerly 
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heard concerning the abbey, and they threw sr 
shadow over the brightness of that excellence,, 
which La Motte now ct lebrated. The account 
however, did not appear to deserve much credit ; 
a part of /it, as far as a negative will admit of 
demonstration having been already proved false ; 
for it had been reported that the abbey was haun- 
ted, and no supernatural appearance had ever 
been observed by the present inhabitants. 

Adeline, however, ventured to inquire whe- 
ther it was the present Marquis of whom those 
injurious reports had been raised? La Motte 
answered her with a smile of ridicule ; "Stories 
of ghosts and hobgoblins have always b$en adV~~\ 
mired and cherished by the vulgar," said he. I - 
" I am inclined to rely upon my own experience *-*» 
at least as much as upon the accounts of these J 
peasants : if you have seen any thing to corrob- J 
orate these accounts, pray inform me of it, that / 
I may establish my faith." 

" You mistake me, Sir," said she, " it was not 
concerning supernatural agency that I would 
inquire : t alluded to a different part of the re- 
pert, which hinted, that some person had been 
confined here, tg| order of the Marquis, who 
was said to have med unfairly. ThiB was alleg- 
ed as a reason for the Marquis's having abandon- 
ed the abbey*" 

" AH the mere coinage of idleness," said La ! - 
Motte ; *' a romance tale to excite wonder: to , 
see the Marquis is alone sufficient to refute this ; 
and if we credit half the number of those stories 
that spring from the same source, we prove our- 
selves little superior to the simpletons who in- 
vent them. Your good sense, Adeline, I think, 
Will teach you the merit of disbelief." 

Adeline - blushed^and was silent ; but ~La 
Mette's defence of the Marquis appeared much 
ws*»eV«o4 more diffuse than was cowsUnti 
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with eJ* own disposition, or required br the 
occasion. Hit former conversation with Louis 
occurred to her, and she was the more surprised 
at what had passed at present. 

She looked forward to the morrow with a mix- 
ture of pain and pleasure ; the expectation of 
seeing again the young chevalier occupying 
her thoughts, and agitating them with various 
emotions : now she feared his presence, and now 
^ she doubted whether he would come. At lengthy 
'she observed mis, and blushed to find how much 
he engaged her attention. The morrow arri- 
ved — the Marquis came — but he came alone; 
and the sunshine of Adeline's mind was clou- 
ded, though she was able to wear her usual air 
of cheerfulness. The Marquis was polite, affa- 
ble, and attentive : to manners, the most easy 
and elegant, was added the last refinement of 
polished life. His conversation was lively, amu- 
sing, sometimes' even witty ; and discovered 
great knowledge of the world ; or, what is often 
mistaken for it, an acquaintance with the high- 
er circles, and with the topics of the day. 

Here La Motte was also qualified to converse t 
with him, and they entered iate a discussion of 
tho . characters and manners TO 1 the age with 

Seat spirit and some humor. Madame La 
ottehad not seen her husband so cheerful since 
they left Paris, and sometimes she could almost 
fancy she was there. Adeline listened, till the 
cheerfulness wnich she had first only assumed, 
became real. The address of the Marquis was 
so insinuating and affable, that her reserve in- 
sensibly gave way before it, and her natural vi- 
vacity reshmed its long lost empire. 

At parting, the Marquis told La Motte he re- 
joiced at having found so, agreeable a neighbour, 
la Motte bowed, "I shall sometime* visit 
yau»" continued he, «« and I lament that I con- 
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, riiot at presenrt invite Madame La Motte, and her 
friend, to mychateau, but it is undergoing some 
je pairs, which make it but an uncomfortable • 
residence." 

The vivacity of La Motte disappeared with bU 
guest, and he soon relapsed intp fits of silence 
and abstraction. «« The Marquis is a very agree* 
able man," said Madame. /* Very agreeable," 
replied he. " And seems to have an excellent ' 
heart," she resumed. "An excellent one;" 
said La Motte. 

** You seem discomposed, my dear ; what ha* 
disturbed you." 

"Not in the least —I was only thinking that, 
with such agreeable talents, and such an ex- 
cellent heart, it waa a pity the Marquis* 
should"— ' 

•* What? my dear," said Madame with disap- 
• pointment— 7" That H all, upon my honor," said 
La Motte, and left the room. 

Adeline's spirits, no longer supported by tne 
animated conversation of the Marquis, sunk in- 
to languor, and when he departed, she walked 
pensively into the forest. She followed a little, 
romantic path that wound along the margin of 
the stream, and W;as-over hung with deep shades.- 
The- tranquil htAftf the scene, which' autumn 
iiow touched with her sweetest tints, softened* 
tier mind to a tender kind of melancholy, and 
khe, suffered a tear, which she knew not where-* 
fore had stolen intp her eye, to tremble, there 
unchecked. She came to a little lonely recess, 
formed by high trees.; the wind sighed mourn- 
fully among the branches, and as it waved tneir 
lofty heads, scattered their leaves to the g* ound. 
She seated herself on a bank beneath, and indul- 
ged the melancholy. re tk-v I'\m;s that pressed oof 
her mind. * 9 - 
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f "^7) ! could I dive Into futurity, and behold the 

/ events which await me !" said she ; " I shouiu, 

/ perhaps, by constant contemplation, be enabled 

•' to meet them with fortitude. An orphan in this 

wide world — thrown upon the friendship of 

• strangers for comfort, and upon their bounty 

for the very means Qf existence what but evil 

hare I to expect ! Alas, my father! how could 

you thus abandon your child— how leave her 

v to the storms of life — to sink,- perhaps, beneath 

tfcem? Alas, I have no friend I" 

She was interrupted by a rustling among the 
fallen leaves ; she turned her head, and perceiv- 
ing the; Marquis's young friend, arose to depart. 
^Pardon this intrusion," said he, "your voice 
attracted me hither, and your words detained me; 
my offence,. however, brings with it its own 
jAiaishment, having learne*your sorrows — how 
can I help feeKng them- myself? would that my 
sympathy, or my suffering, could rescue you 
from them!" He hesitated— " Would that I 
coutd deserve the title of your friend, and be 
thought worthy of it by yourself!" 

Xhe confusion of Adeline's thought could 
scarcely permit her to reply ; she trembled, and 
gently withdrew her hand, whfeh he had taken 
while he spoke. "You have perhaps heard, 
- Sir, more than is true ; 1 am, indeed, not happy 
but a moment of dejection has made me unjust, 
and 1 am less unfortunate than I have represen- 
ted. When 1 :ai J 1 had no friend, 1 was ungrate- 
ful to the kindness of Monsieur and Madame 
La Motte, who have been more than friends- 
have been as parents to me." 

'* if so, I honor them," cried Theodore, jvith 
warmth ; " &ad if I did not feel it to be presump- 
tion, 1 would ask why you are unhappy ? But" 
—he paused. Adeline, raising her eyes, saw 
him gazing upon her with intense and eager tnx* 
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tety, and her looks were again fixed upon tfco 
ground. " I have pained yon," aaid Iboudef** 
M by an improper requeat. Can yon forgive sme» 
and also when I add, that it was an interest it 
your welfare, which urged my inquiry ?" - 

M Forgiveness, Sir, it is • unnecessary to ask. 
I am certainty obliged by the compassion yon 
express. But the evening is cold, if you please, 
we will walk towards the abbey." As they 
moved on, Theodore was for some time silent. 
At length, " It was but lately that I soticstosl 
your nardon," said he, " and I shall now, par* 
haps, have need of it again'; but you will do mo 
the justice to believe, that I have a strong, and 
indeed, a pressing reason to inquire how nearly 
you are related to Monsieur La Motte." 

"We are not at all related," said Adeline* 
M but the service he has done me I can nevor 
. repay, and I hope my gratitude will teach aft 
never to forget it." 

" Indeed!" said Theodore surprised*: '•"and 
may I ask how long you have known him?** 

" Rather, Sir, let me ask why these qnestioM 
are necessary ?" 

" You are juit," said he, with an air o/ *el$ 
condemnation, "my conduct haj-feseWeu'Hiiii - 
reproof; I should have been more explicit."* 
He looked ms if his mind was laboring with 
something which he was uri wilting to oxpseaj* 
" But you know how delicately I am circum- 
stanced," continued he, " yet I will aver, that 
my questions are prompted by the tenderest in- 
terest in your happiness — and even by my fears 
for your safety." Adeline started. " I fear you are 
deceived," raid he, " I fear there's danger near 
you." 

- Adeline stopped, and looking earnestly at 
Aim, begged he would explain himself. She 
suspected that some mischief threatened 1^ 
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Motte : and Theodore continuing silent, she re- 
|>eated the request. "If La Motte is concern* 

t 4d in this danger," Mid she, " let me entreat you 
to acquaint him with it immediately. He has 
but too many misfortunes to apprehend." 

* m Excellent /. deline ! " cried Theodore, "that 
ftieiM* roust be adamant that would injure you. 
How shall I hint what 1 fear is too true, and 

. how forbear to warn you of your danger with- 
out" — He was interrupted by a step among the 
trees, and presently after sajfr La Motte crose 
into the path they were in. Adeline felt con- 
fused at being thus seen with the chevalier., and 
was hastening to join La Motte, but Theodore 
detained her and entreated a moment's attention, 
" There is now no time to explain myself," said 
be, " yet what I would say ia of the utmost 
consequence Jo yourself*' 

" Promise, thei efore, to meet me in some 
part of the forest at about this time to-morrow 
evening, you will then, I hope, be convinced 
tfcat my conduct is directed, neither by common 
circumstances, nor common regard.'- Adeline 
shuddered at the idea of maklngtn appointment; 
«he hesitated, and at length entreated Theodore 
not to delay till to-morrow an explanation 
.which appeared to be so important, but to fol- 
low La Motte, and inform him of his danger 
immediately. "It is not with La Motte I 
.would speak," repliedTheodore ; " I know of no 
danger that threatens him ; but he approaches, be 
•quick lovely Adeline, and promise to meet me." 
" I do promise, "said Adeline with a flattering 
voice ; " I will come to the spot where yow 
found me this evening, an hour earlier to-mor- 
row." Saying this, she withdrew her tremb- 
ling hand, which Theodore had pressed to hie 
Jips in token of a*. kinjw lodgement and he iok* 
mediately disappear*-*', 
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La Motte now approached Adeline, whp, 
fearing that he had seen Theodore, was in some 
confusion. ** Whither is Louis gone so fast?" 
said La Motte. She rejoiced to find his mis- 
take, and suffered him to remain in it. They . 
walked pensively towards the abbey, where Ad- 
eline, too much occupied by her own thoughts 
to bear company, retired to her chamber. - She 
ruminated upon the words ot Theodore, and 
the more she. considered them, the more she 

»wa3 perplexed.* Sometimes she blamed newel f 
for having made an appointment, doubting 
whether he had not solicited it for the purpose 
of pleadifig a passion ;and now delicacy check- 
ed hi* thought, and made her vexed that she had 
presumed upon ^having inspired one. She re- 
collected the serious earnestness of his voice 

, and manner, when .he entreated her to meet 
him ; and as they convinced her of the impor- 
tance of the subject, she . shuddered at a danger, 
which she could not comprehend, looking for- 
ward to the morrow with anxious impatience*. 

Sometimes too a remembrance of the tender 
interest he had expressed for her welfare, and 
of his correspondent look and air, would steal 
across her memory, awakening a pleasing emo- 
tion and * latent hope that she was not indiffer- 
ent to him. From reflections like these she 
was roused by. a summons to supper : the repast 
was a melancholy one, it. being the last evening 
of Louis" stay at the abbey. Adeline, who es- * 
teemed him, ilgretted his departure, while his 
eyes were often bent on her with a look which 
seemed to express that she was about to leave 
the object of his affection. She endeavored by 
ner eheei fulness to reanimate the Whole party, 
and especially Madame La Motte, who fre- 
quently shed "tears. "We shall soon meet^ 
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again," said Adeline, " I trust, in happier cir- 
cumstances." La Motte sighed. The coun- 
tenance of Louis brightened at her words. 

**> you wish it ?" said he, with peculiar em- 
^kasis. " Most certainly I do," she replied. 
«• Can you doubt my regard for my best friends?" 

" 1 cannot doubt any thing that is good from 
you," said he. 

" You forget you have left Paris," said La 
Motte to his son; while a smile crossed his face, 
" such a compliment would there be in charac- 
ter with the place — in these solitary woods it 
Is quite outre?' 

" The language of admiration is not always 
that of compliment, Sir," said Louis. Adeline, 
willing to change the discourse, asked to what 
part .of France he was going. . He replied, that 
his regiment was now at Peronne, and he should 
go immediately thither. After some mention 
of different subjects, the family withdrew for the 
night to their several chambers. 

The approaching departure of her sori occu- 
pied the thoughts of Madame La Motte, and 
she appeared at breakfast with eyes swollen 
with weeping. The pale countenance of Lou- 
is seemed to indicate that he had rested no bet- 
ter than his mother. When breakfast was over* 
Adeline retired for a while, that she might not 
Interrupt, by her presence, their last conversa- 
tion. As she walked on the lawn before the 
abbey, she returned in thought to the occur- 
rence of yesterday evening, and^ her impatience 
for the appointed interview increased. She 
was joined by Louis. " It was unkind of you- 
to leave us," said he, u in the last moments of 
my stay. Could I hope that you would some- 
timesremember me, when lam far away, I 
should drpmt with less sorrow." He then ex- 
pic&c . his concern at leaving her, and though he 
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had hitherto armed himself with" resolution to 
forbear a direct avowal of an attachment, which 
must be fruitless, his heart now yielded to the 
force of passion, and he told what Adeline eve- 
ry moment feared to hear. 

"This declaration," said Adeline, endeavor-' 
ing to overcome the agitation it excited, " gives 
me inexpressible concern." 

" O say not so !" interrupted Louis, " but 
give me some slender hdpe to support me in the 
miseries of absence. Say that you do not hate 
me— Say"— 

" That I do most readily say," replied Ade- 
line, in a tremulous voice ; " if it will give 
you pleasure to be assured of my esteem and 
friendship — receive this assurance : as the son 
of my best benefactors, you are entitled to" — 

'* Name not benefits," said Louis, " your mer- 
its outrun them all: and suffer me to hope for a 
sentiment less cool than that of friendship ; do 
as well a3 believe that 1 do not owe your appro- 
bation of me to actions of others. I have long 
borne my passion in silence, because I foresaw 
the difficulties that would attend it : nay, 1 have 
even dared to endeavor to overcome it ; I have 
dared to believe it possible, forgive the supposi- 
tion, that I dould forget you — and" 

" You distress me," interrupted Adeline ; 
•'this is a conversation which I ought not to 
hear. 1 am above* disguise, and, therefore, as- 
sure you, that though your virtues will always 
command my esteem, you have nothing tohope 
from my love. Were it even otherwise, ow cir- 
cumstances would effectually decide for us. if 
you are really my friend, you will rejoice that 
I am spared this struggle between affection and 
prudence. Let me hope also, that time will 
teach you to rcJu^e love within the limits^of 
/Headship." 
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" Never !" cried Louis vehemently : " Were 
this possible, my passion would be unworthy oi 
its object. While he spoke, Adeline's favorite 
fawn came bounding towards her. This circum- 
stance affected Louis even to tears. " This lit- 
tle animal," said he, after a short pause, " first 
conducted me to you : it was witness to that 
happy moment when I first saw you, surround- 
ed by attractions too powerful for my heart ; 
that moment is tiow fresh in my memory, and 
the creature comes even to witness this sad one 
of my departure." Grief interrupted his ut- 
terance. 

When he recovered, his voice said, " Ade- 
line, when you look upon your little favorite, 
and caress it, remember the unhappy Louis, 
who will then be far— far from you. Do not 
. deny me the poor consolation of believing this!" 

"I shall not require sufch a monitor to re- 
mind me of you," said Adeline, with a smile f 
*' your excellent parents and your own merit* 
nave sufficient claim upon my remembrance. 
Could I see your natural good sense resume it* 
influence over passion, my satisfaction would 
equal my esteem for you " 

** Do not hope it," said Louis, " noF will I 
wish it — for passion here is virtue." As he spoke 
he saw La Motte turn round an angle of the 
abbey. " The moments are precious," said he, 
•• I am interrupted, O ! Adeline, farewell 1 and 
say, that you will sometimes think of me." 

" Farewell," said Adeline, .who was affected 
by his- distress ; " farewell ! and peace attend 
you. I will think of you with the affectum of 
a sister." He sighed deeply, and pressed her 
hand ; when La Mot , winning round eoother 
projection of the ruin, again appeared. Adeline 
left them together, and withdrew to her cham- 
ber* oppressed by the scene. Louis's panieo 
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and her esteem were too sincere not to inspire 
her with- a strong degree of pity for his unhap- 
py attachment. She remained in her chamher 
till he hadrjuitte'd the abbey, unwilling to sub- . 
ject him or herself to the pain of a formal part- 
ing* 

As evening and the hour of appointment 
drew nigh, Adeline's impatience increased ; 
yet, when the time arrived, her resolution fail- 
ed, and she faltered from her purpose. There 
was something of indelicacy and dissimulation 
.in .an ' ajppoinied interview, on* her part^that 
shocked her. She -recollected the tenderness 
of Theodore's manner, and several little circum- 
stances which seemed to-indicate that his heart 
was not unconcerned in the event. Again she 
was inclined to doubt,' whether he had not ob- 
tained her consent to this meeting, upon some 
groundless suspicion ; anil she almost determin- 
ed not to go : yet'it was passible Theodore's 
assertion might be sincere and her danger real; 
the chance of llii3 made her delicate scruples 
ridiculous ; she wondered that she had for a* 
moment suffered them to weigh against so seri- 
ous an interest, and blaming •herself for the 
delay they had occasioned, hastened to the 
place of appointment. 

The little path, which led to this spot, was si- 
lent and solitary, and when she reached the re- 
cess, Theodore had not arrived. A transient 
pride made her unwillingbeshouldfind that she 
was more punctual to his appointment than 
himself; and she turned from the recess into a 
.track,- which wound among the trees to the 
right. Having walked someway, without see- 
ing any person, or hearing a footstep, she re- 
turned ; but he was not come, and she again 
left the place. A second time she came back, 
and Theodore was still absent. Recollecting 
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the time at which she had quitted the abbey, she 
grew uneasy, and calculated that the hour ap- 
pointed was now much exceeded. She was of- 
fended and perplexed; but she seated herself 
on the turf, and was resolved to wait the event ' 
After remaining here till the fall of twilight in 
fruitless expectation, her pride became more 
alarmed ; she feare J that he had discovered 
something of the partiality he had inspired, and, 
believing that he now treated her with purpos * 
ed neglect, she quitted the place with disgust 
and self accusation. 

When these emotions subsided, and reason re- 
sumed its influence, she, blushed for what she 
termed the childish effervescence of self love. 
She recollected, as if fot* the first time, these 
words of Theodore : * : I fear you are deceived, 
and that some danger is near you." Her judg- 
ment now acquitted the offender, and she saw 
only the friend. The import of these words, 
• whose truth she no longer doubted; again 
alarmed her. Why did lie trouble himself to 
come from the chateau, 0:1 purpose to hint her 
danger, if he d.'J not wish to preserve her.' And 
if he wished to preserve her, what but necessi- 
ty could have withheld him from the appoint- 
ment ? 

# These reflections decided her at once. She 
resolved to repair on the following day at the 
same haur to the recess ; whither the interest, 
which she believed him to tike in her fate 
would no doubt" conduct in the hope of meeting 
her. That some evil hovered over her she 
could not disbelieve, but what it might be, she 
was unable to guess. Monsieur and Madame 
La Motte Were her friends, aud who else, re- 
moved, as she now thought herself, beyond the 
reach of her father, could injure her ? But why 
^id Theodore say she was deceived ? She found 
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it impossible to extricate herself from the laby- 
rinth of conjecture, but endeavored to com- 
mand her anxiety till the following evening. 
In the meantime she engaged herself in efforts 
to amuse Madame La Motte, who required 
some relief, after the departure of her son. 

Thus oppressed by her own cares, and inter* 
ested by those' of Madame La Motte, Adeline 
retired to rest. She soon lost -her recollection, 
but it was only to fall into harrassed slumbers, . 
such as but too often haunt the couch of the un- 
happy. At length her perturbed fancy sugges- 
ted the followingdream. „ 

She thought sWWas^i* a large old chamber 
belonging to the abbey, more, ancient and deso- 
late, though in "part furnished, than any she had 
yet seen. It was strongly barricadoed, yet no 
person appeared. While she stood musing and 
surveying the apartment, she heard a low voice 
call her, and looking towards the place from 
whence it came, she perceived by the dim 
light of a lamp, a figure stretched on a 
bed that lay on the floor. The voice cal- 
led again, and, approaching the bed, she distinct- 
ly saw the features of a man who appeared to 
be dying. A ghastly paleness overspread his. 
countenance, yet there was an expression of 
mildness and dignity in it, which, strongly in- 
terested her. 

While she looked on him, his features chang- 
ed, and seemed convulsed in the agonies of 
death. The spectacle shocked her, and she start- 
ed back, but he suddenly stretched forth his 
hand, and seizing hers, grasped it with violence; 
•he struggled in terror to disengage herself, 
and again looking on his face, saw a man, who 
appeared to be about thirty, with the same fea- 
tures, but/in fuU health, and of a most benign 
countenance. He smiled tenderly upon her 
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;rihd moved his lips as, if to speak, when tht 
floor of the chamber suddenly opened, and he 
sunk from her view. The effort she made to 
save herself from the falling, awoke her. 

' This drea*m had so strongly impressed her fan- 
cy, that is was some time before she could over- 
come the terror it occasioned, or even be per- 
fectly convinced she was in her own apart- 
ment. At length, however, she composed her- 
self to sleep ; again she fell into a dream. 

She thought she was bewildered in some 
winding passages of the abbey ; that it was al- 
most dark, and that she wandered about a con- 
siderable time, without being able to tindadoor. 
Suddenly she heird a bell toll from above, and 
soon after a cqi) fusion of distant voices. She 
redoubled her efforts to extricate herself. Pres 
ently all was si'ill, and at length wearied with 
the. search, she sat down on a step that crossed 
the passage. She had not been long here, when 
jhe saw a light glimmer at a distance on the walls, 
but a turn in the p issage, which was very loirg, 
prevented her seeing from what it proceeded. 
It continued to glimmer fajntly for some time, 
and then grew stronger, when she saw a man 
enter the passage, habited in a long black cloak, 
» like those usually worn by -attendants at funer- 
* als, and bearing a torch. He called her to fol- 
low him, and led her through a long passage to - 
the foot of a staircase. Here she feared to pro- 
ceed, and wa3 running -back, when the man 
suddenly turned to pursue her, and with the 
terror, "which this occasioned, she awoke. - 

Shocked by those visions, and more so by 
their seeming connexion, which now struck: 
her, she endeavored to continue awake, lest 
their terrific images should again haunt h^r 
J$ind ; after some time, however, her harrass^^ 
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spirits again sunk into sj umber, though not to 
repose. ' 

She now thought herself in a large old gsi— ^ 
Ury, and saw at one end of it a chamber door T 
standing a little open, and a light within : she ) 
went towards it, and perceived the man she had / 
before seen, standing at the door, and beckon-C 
ing her towards him. With the inconsistency) 
SO common in dreams, she no longer endeavor-/ 
jed to avoid him, but advancing, followed him 
into a suit of very ancient apartments, hung 
with black, and lighted up as if for a funerar 
Still he led her on, till she found herself in tne 
same chamber she remembered to have seen in 
her former dream ; a collin, covered with a pall, 
Stood at the farther end of the room : some lights, 
and several persons surrounded it, who appear- 
ed to be in great distress. » 

Suddenly she thought these persons were all 
gone, and that she was left alone ; that she went 
up to the coffin, apd while she gazed upon it, 
she heard a voice speak as if from within, but — 
saw nobody. The man she had before seen, 
soon after stood by the coffin, and lifting the *— 
pall, she saw beneath it a dead person, whom 
. e thought to be the dying chevalier she had 
- een in her former dream : his features were *~~ 
link in death, but they were yet serene. While / 
she looked at him, a stream of blood gushed / 
from his side, anddescending to the floor, the / 
whole chamber was overflowed ; at the "same/ 
time some words were uttered in the voice she 
heard before ; but the horror of the scene so en- 
tirely overcome her, that she started and awoke. 

When she had recovered her recollection, she 
raised herself in the bed, to be convinced it 
was a dream she had witnessed, and the agita- 
tion of her spirits -was so great, that she feared 
to be alone, and almcr.t determined to call A**. 
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nette. The features of the deceased person, . 
and the chamber where he lay, were strongly 
impressed upon her memory, and she still 

„ thought she heard the voice and saw the coun- 
tenance which her dream represented. The 

* longer she considered these dreams, the more 
she was surprised : they were so very terrible, 
returned so often, and seemed to be so connec- 
ted with each other, that she could scarcely mink 
them accidental ; yet, why they* snould be su- 
pernatural, she could not tell. She slept no 
more that night. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

44 When these prodigies 

Do «o conjointly meet, let no men say, . 
These are their reasons, they are nataral t 
For 1 believe they are portentous." 

[Julius Cesar.] 

When Adeline appeared at breakfast, her 
harrassed and languid countenance struck Mad- 
ame La Motte, who inquired if she was illi 
Adeline, forcing a smile upon her features, said 
she had not rested well, for that she had had ve- 
ry disturbed dreams: she was about to describe 
them, but a strong and involuntary impulse 
prevented her. At the . same time. La Motte 
ridiculed her concern so unmercifully, that she 
was almost ashamed to have mentioned it, and 
tried to ovei-comethe remembrance of its cause* 

After breakfast, she endeavored to employ 
her thoughts by conversing with Madame La 
Motte : but they were really engaged by the 
incidents of the last tv* o days ; the circumstance 
of her dreams, and her conjectures concerning 
the information tobe communicated to her by 
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Theodore. They had thus sat for s»me time, 
when a sound of voices arose from tne great 
gate of the abbey ; and on going to the case- 
ment, Adeline saw the- Marquis and his attend- 
ants on the lawn below. The portal of the ab- 
bey concealed several people from her view, 
and among these it was possible might be The- 
odore, who had not yet appeared : she continu- 
ed to look for him with great anxiety till the 
Marquis entered the hall with La Motte, and 
some other persons, soon after which Madame 
went to receive him, and Adeline retired to her 
own apartment. 

A message from La Motte, however, soon 
called her to join the party, where she vainly 
hoped to find Theodore. The Marquis rose as. 
she approached, and having paid her some gen- 
eral compliment, the conversation took a very 
lively turn. Adeline, finding it impossible to 
counterfeit cheerfulness, while her heart was 
sinking with anxiety and disappointment, took 
little part in it : Theodore w^s not once named. 
She would have asked concerning him, had it, 
been possible to inquire with propriety ; but she • 
was obliged to content herself with hoping, first 
he would arrive before dinner, and then before 
the departure of the* Marquis. 

Thus the day passed in expectation and dis- 
appointment. The evening was now approach- 
ing, and she was condemned to remain in the 
presence of the Marquis, apparently listening 
to a conversation, which in truth, she scarcely 

# heard, while the opportunity was, perhaps, es- 

* caping that would decide her fate. She was 
suddenly relieved from this state oftorture, and 
thrown into one, if possible, still more distress 
•ing. " 

The Marquis inquired for Louis, and being 
informed of his departure, mentioned that The* 
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odore Peyrou had that morning sat out for hi* 
regiment in a distant province. Me lamented 
the loss he should sustain hy his absence*} and 
expressed some very flattering praises of hftr tal- 
ents. The shock of this intelligence overpow- 
ered die long agitated spirits of Adeline ;. the 
blood forsook her cheeks, and a sudden faint- 
ness oarae over herefrom which she recovered 
only to a conscience of having discovered her 
emotion, an.1 the danger of relapsing into a 
second fit. 

She retired to her chamber, where, being 
once more alone, her oppressed heart found re- 
lief from tears, in which she freely indulged. 
Ideas crowded so fast upon her 'mind, that it 
was long ere she could arrange them so as to* 
"produce any thing like reasoning. She endeav- 
ored to account for the abrupt departure of The- 
odore. 

" Is it possible," said she, "that he should 
take an* interest in my welfare, and yet leave 
me exposed to the full force of a danger, -which 
he himself foresaw ? Or am I to believe that he 
has trifled with my simplicity for an idle frolic, 
and has now left me to the wondering apprehen- 
sions he has raised? Impossible ! a countenance 
so noble, and a manner so amiable, .could never 
disguise a heart capable of forming so despicable 
a design. No ! wltateyer is reserved for me, let 
.me not relinquish the pleasure of believing that 
he is worthy of my esteem." 

She was awakcaed from thoughts like these 
' by r. peal of distant thunder, and now perceiv- 
ed that the gloominess of evening was deepen- 
ed by the coming storm ; it rolled onward, and 
soon after the lightning began (o fl.ts'i along the 
chamber. Adeline waj superior to t'ie attesta- 
tion of fear, and was not .;pt io be terrified ; but 
she now felt it unpleasant to he alone, a»d t bo- 
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t**g that the Marquis might hare left the abbey, 
•he went down to the sitting room ; h«t the 
threetning aspect of the He* vent hadVitherfte 
defefoed mfct, end now the evening .tempest 
mede him rejoice that he haA not/iuitted the 
shelter. The storm continued, and n)ght cam* 
on, La Bfotte pressed his guest to take a bed at 
the abbey, and he at length consented ; a circus** 
stance which threw .Madame La Motte into 
some perplexity, as to the accommodation to be 
. anWtedhim ; after some time she arranged the 
affair to hsr satisfaction ; resigning her own 
apartment to the Marquis, and that of Louis te 
two of his superior attendants .;. Adeline, it was 
farther settled, should give up her room be 
Monsieur^ and Madame La- Motte, and remove 
to an inner r chambcr, where a small bed usually 
occupied by Annette, was placed for her.. 

At supper the Marquis .wa> lea*g*y than utu«- 
al ; he frequently addressed 4<|eli*e, and M* 
look and manner seemed to express the teqdec*. 
est interest, which her indisposition, for she, 
•tHt appeared pale and languid, had excited. Ad- 
eline, as usual, made an effort to forget her anx- 
iety* and'anpear happy ; but the veil of assum- 
ed cheer,fujneas. was too* thin to conceal the 
features ofYOrrofgp.an&ber feeble smiles only 
added a peculiar softness to. her air. The Mar- 
quis conversed with her on a, vs^ty of subjects* 
end displayed an elegant mind; " Th* observa- 
tions of Adeline, which when called upon, she 
gmve with reluctant modesty, in words at once, 
simple- and forceful, seemed to excite his admi- 
ration) which he sometimes betrayed by en in- 
advertent expression. 

Adeline retired to her room, which adjoined 
On one side to La Motte's, and on the other to 
the closet formerly mentione 1. It wasspaviotM 
lad lofty, and what ttttte furniture it contained 
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ifmtoH*gt» decay; but, perhafft, the preeesf 
(we of her spirits might contribute mere thee) 
%Veed T . circumstances to give that eir of melan* 
ohoiy w,hioh seemed to reign in it. She wee 
••willing to go to bed, lest the dream* Chat had 
lately pursued her should return $ end determin*. 
ed to sit up till the found herself epfveesed hf. 
tleepa w>«n it was probable her rest would hi 
profeund. She placed the light on V small tv 
We, and taking a book, continued to read fee 
there an hour, till her mind reiused any longer 
6> abstract itself from its own cares, and she 
smtfef sproe Ume leaning, penswejy on her arm. 
The wind was high, and, as it whistled thro' 

2ie desolate apartment, and .shook the feeble 
oors, she often started, and sometimes 'eve* 
ahhugtit she, heard, sighs between the pauses of 
the rust ; but she checked these illusions which 
the hour of the night and her own melancholy 
imagination conspired to^rajse, A,e she sat sous- 
ing, her eyes fixed on the opposite wall, she 
E" red the arras, with, which tlie room was 
wave backward and forwards; she con* 
to. observe it for seme minutes, and then 
to examine it farther. It was moved by 



the wind ; and she blushed at the momentary 
tear it hid excited : but she. observed that the 
tapestry was more, strongly agitated in one par- 
ticular place than elsewhere, and a noise jthat 
seemed something more than that of the wind 
Issued thence. The o}d bedstead, which La 
Motte had fouhfl i^.'his apartment, had been re- 
moved to accommodate, Adeline, and it was be* 
hind tne place, where this had stood, that the 
wind seemeel to rush with particular force ; cu- 
riosity prompted her to examine, still farther; 
she felt about the tapestry, and perceiving the 
wall,, behind shake under her hand, she Uftee 
ate arras, and discovered a* small door* whote 
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trieieWlliinges admitted the wittd, an*«ccs> 
ajtfned the noise the had heard. • ' 

~ Fhe door was held only toy aftfrlt, hawiBgltaV * 
dr*wn which, and brought the light; site 'de- 
scended by a, few steps into another chamber? 
she instantly remembered her dreams. Tbf 
chamber was not much like that id which rtrt* 
had seen the dying' chevalier, and afterward* 
Hie bier , but it game her a confused remew 
branch of one through which she had pamedL 
Holding tip the light to eafcnsine it more ftMyV 
she was convinced by its stractureVthat it we* 
t>fcrt of the anient foundation. A shaiterejl 
casement; placed high from the flooY, seemed til 
be the only opening to admit light She obser- 
ved a door on the opposite side of the apartment^ 
and after some momenta of hesitation, gained 
courage, and determined to pursue the inquiry. 
** A mystery seems to hang over these eham* 
bera/*said she, "whicn *t is perhaps* my toft* 
develop*; I #111, at least, see to what that desfe 
ieads." 

- She stepped forward, and having unclosed it; 
proceeded with faltering steips ateng a suit «$ 
apartments, resembling the first to style «n$ 
teamdition, and terminating in one exactly Kb* 
that where her dream had represented tho, dam 
teg person ; thje V eg i c mb yanc^ struck** fproibrjji 
upon her imagination, - that she wasia fiasgter 
tof -fainting ; and leokiagYeuhd the room, afanoat 
expected to see the phantom of her dream. 

Unable to quit the place, she sat <mwn, oh 
eoaa* oH lumber to recover herself, while her 
fcpMa wart metatVf overcome to a aubers li ti p qft 
dread, such as she had never felt Wore. She 
wondered to what part of the abbey these cham; 
$tt* belonged, end that they had so long e*cef£ 
*d detection. The casements were all tee* hie* 
t* aflbrd a»y information from without, W*js* 
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w composed (9 

1 of the room*, and the situation of lb* 

abbey, there appeared not m doubt that they 
formed an interior pert of the original building. 
As these leflections passed over her mind, a 
sodden ffleara of moonlight fell Upon some ob- 
ject without the casement. 'Being now soft* 
ciently composed to wish to pursue the inquiry; 
t end believing this object might afford her some 
\ means of learning the situation of these rooms, 
jslte combated her remaining terrors, and In or* 
- 4r to distinguish more cleariv, removed the 
Kent to an outer chamber ; butjufore she could 
festal n, a heavy cloud was driven over the free 
ef the moon, and all without was perfectly 
dark: she stood for some moments waiting a 
returning gleam, but the obscurity continued. 
As she went softly back for the light, her foot 
•tumbled over something on the floor, and 
while she stopped to examine it, the moon* again 
•hone, so that she could distinguish through the 
casement the eastern towers of the abbey. This 
•ecdvery confirmed net. former conjectures 
concerning the interior situation oftnese apart- 
teen*. TM obscurity of the place prevented 
ker discovering What it was that had iaspedod 
her steps, but having brought the light forward; 
•he perceived on the floor an old dagger : with 
atremDling hand she took it up, and upon a 
cl ose r view perceived that it was spotted and 
Stained with mat. 

Shocked ihdsuifrised, she looked round the 
room W sdme object thai might confirm or de- 
stroy the dreadful suspicion which now rush id 
upon her mind ; but she saw only a great chair, 
wWh broken arms, that stood in one corner of 
» room, and a table in a condition equally 
"•red, except that in another part lay a cos> 
Iheapef &ings, which appeared to bo old 
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lumber. She went up to it, and perceived a 
broken bedstead, with some decayed yemnants 
of furniture covered with dust and cobwebs, 
and which, seemed, indeed, as if* they had not 
been moved for many years. Desirous,* howe- 
ver, of examining farther, she attempted to raise 
what appeared to have been part of the bed- 
stead, but it slipped from her hand, and rolling 
to the floor, brought with it some of the remain- 
ing lumber. Adeline started aside, and saved 
herself, and when the noise it made had ceased* 
she heard a small rustling sound, and as she was 
about to leave the chamber, saw something fal- 
ling gently among the lumber. - 

It was a small roll of paper, tied with a string, 
and covered with dust.* Adeline took it up, and 
- on opening it perceived a handwriting. She at- 
tempted to read it, but the part of the manu- 
script she looked at was so much obliterated, 
that she found this difficult, though what few 
words were legible impressed her with curiosi- 
ty and terror, and induced her to return with it 
immediately to her chamber. 

Having reached her own room, she fastened 
the private door, and let the arras fall over it as 
before. It was now midnight. T^e stillness 
of the hour, interrupted only at intervals by the 
hollow sighingsof the blast, heightened the so- 
lemnity of Adeline's feelings. She wished she 
was not alone, and before she proceeded to look 
into the manuscript, listened whether Madame 
La Motte was yet in her chamber : not the 
least sound was heard, and she gently opened 
the door. The profound silence within almost 
convinced her that no person was there ; v but 
willing to be farther satisfied, she brought the 
light, and found the room empty. The late* 
ft ess- of the hour made her wonder that Mad* 
*me J<a Motte was not in her chamber, and sfct 
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proceeded to the lop of the tower stairs to 
hearken if any person was stirring. 

She heard the sound of voices from below, 
and amongst the rest that of La Motte speak- 
ing in hi-* usual tone. Being now satisfied that 
all was well* she turned towards her room, 
when she heard the Marquis pronounce her 
name wi th v c ry u n \w tal emphasis. She paused. 
" I aJore for, pursued he, "and by heaven"— 
he was interrupted l*y La Motte, " My Lord, 
remember your promise." . 

" I do/' replied the Marquis, " and I will 
abide by it. ButWD trifle. To-morrow I will 
declare' myself, and I shall then know both what 
to hope and how to act." Adeline trembled so 
excessively, that she could scarcely support her- 
self: she wished to return to her chamber ; yet 
she was too much Interested, in * the words she 
had heard, not to be anxious to have then) more 
fully explained. There was an interval of si- 
lence, a ter which they conversed in a lower 
tone. Adeline remembered the hints of Theo- 
dore, and determined, if possible, to be relieved 
from the terrible suspense she now suffered. 
She stole softly down a few steps, that she' might 
catch the accents of the speakers, but they were 
so low thatshe could only, now and then distin- 
guish a few words. " Her father, say you ?•• 
said the Marquis. " Yes, my Lord, her father. 
J am well informed of what t say." Adeline 
shuddered at the mention of her father ; a new 
terror seized her, and with increasing eagerness 
she endeavored to distinguish their words, but 
for some tim? She found this to be impossible, . 
" Here is no time to be lost," said the Marquis 
♦< to-morrow then,"— «She heard La Motte rise, 
nod believing it was tq leave the room, shehur. 
ri*4 up the steps, and having reached her chain* 
**r, sunk almost lifeless in a chair, 



It washer father only of whom she thought 
She doubted not that he had pursued and disco ve- 
ered her retreat, and though this conduct appcir* 
ed very inconsistent with hi* former behavioi in 
abandoning her to stringer^ her fears suggested 
that it would terminate in some new cruelty. She 
did not hesitate to pronounce this the dmnger of 
which Theodore had warned her j but it was 
impossible to surmise how he had gained his 
knowledge of it, or how he had become suffi- 
ciently acquainted with her story, eicept thro' 
La Motte, her appircnt friend and protector, 
whom she was thus, though unwillingly, led to 
suspect of treachery. Why, indeed, should Lt 
Motte conceal from her only Jib k no w ledge of 
her father's intention, unless he design ed to de- 
liver her into his hands ? Vet it was long ere 
she could bring herself to believe this conclu- 
sion possible. To discover depravity in those 
whom we have loved, is one of the most ex* 
quisite tortures, to, a virtuous mind, and the con- 
viction is often rejected before it is finally ad- 
mitted. 

The words of Theodore, which told her he 
was fearful she was deceived, confirmed this 
most painful apprehension of La Motte, with 
another yet more distressing, that Madame La 
Motte was also united against her. This thought \] 
for a moment, subdued terror, and left her only / 
grief; she wept bitterly, "•« Is this human na- / 

-tu^e ?'* "Am I doomed to find every body de- / :* 
ceiiful ?" An unexpected discovery of vice in / 
those whom we have admired, inclines us to/ w 
extend our censure of the individual to the spey 
cies ; we henceforth contemn appearances, aal£ 
too hastily conclude that no person is tobetrua- 

*4ejd. 

Adeline determined to throw , herself at the 
feet of La Motte on the fojlow^ng , morning 
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/ nette. The features of the deceased person, . 

' and the chamber where he lay, were strongly 
impressed upon her .memory, and she still 

•* v thought she heard the voice and saw the coun- 
tenance which her dream represented. The 
' longer she considered these dreams, the more 
she was surprised : they were so yery terrible, 
returned so often, and seemed to be so connec- 

- ted with each other, that she could scarcely think 
them accidental ; yet, why they' stiould be sv- 
* pernatural, she could not tell. She slept no 
more that night. 

CHAPTER Till. 

-When these prodigies 



Do so conjointly meet, let no men say, . 
These are their reasons, they are nataral : 
For 1 believe they are portentous." 

[Julius Cesar.] 

When Adeline appeared at breakfast, her 
harrassed and languid countenance struck Mad- 
ame La Motte, who inquired if she was ill* 
Adeline, forcing a smile upon her features, said 
she had not rested well, for that she had had ve- 
ry disturbed dreams : she was about to describe 
them, but a strong and involuntary impulse 
prevented her. At the . same' time, La Motte 
ridiculed her concern so unmercifully, that she 
was almost ashamed to have mentioned it, and 
tried to overcome the remembrance of its cause* 

After breakfast, she endeavored to employ 
her thoughts by conversing with Madame La 
Motte : but they were really engaged by the - 
incidents of the last tv» o days ; the circumstance 
of her dreams, and her conjectures concerning 
the information tofee communicated to her by 
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Theodore. They had thus sat for same time, 
when a sound of voices arose from the great 
gate of the abbey ; and on going to the case- 
ment, Adeline saw the Marquis and his attend- 
ants on the lawn below. The portal of the ab- 
bey concealed several people from her view, 
and among these it was possible might be The- 
odore, who had not yet appeared : she continu- 
ed to look for him with great anxiety till the 
Marquis entered the hall with La Motte, and 
some other persons, toon after which Madame 
went to receive him, and Adeline retired to her 
own apartment. 

A message from La Motte, however, soon 
called her to join the party, where she vainly 
hoped to find Theodore. The Marquis rose as 
she approached, and having paid her some gen- 
eral compliment, the conversation took a very 
lively turn. Adeline, finding it impossible to 
counterfeit cheerfulness, while her heart was 
sinking with anxiety and disappointment, took 
little part in it : Theodore w,as not once named. 
She would have asked concerning him, had it 
been possible to inquire with propriety ; but she • 
wa» obliged to content herself with hoping, first 
he would arrive before dinner, and then before 
the departure of the* Marquis. 

Thus the day passed in expectation and dis- 
appointment. The evening was now approach- 
ing, and she was condemned to remain in the 
presence of the Marquis, apparently listening 
to a conversation, which in truth, she scarcely 
heard, while the opportunity was, perhaps, es- 
* caping that would decide her fate. She was 
suddenly relieved from this state oftorture, and 
thrown into one, if possible, still more distress 
■ing. ' 

The Marquis inquired for Louis, and being 
informed of his departure, mentioned that The* 
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odore Peyrou had that morning sat out for hid 
regiment in a distant province. He lamented 
the loss he should sustain by his absence') and 
expressed some very flattering praises of M* tal- 
ents. The shock of this intelligence overpow* 
eredthe long agitated spirits of Adeline ;. the 
blood forsook her cheeks, and a sudden feint* 
ness came over her,. from which she recovered 
only to a conscience of having discovered her 
emotion, and the danger of relapsing into m 
second fit. 

She retired to her chamber, where* being 
once more alone, her oppressed heart found re- 
lief from tears, in which she freely indulged. 
Ideas crowded so fast upon her 'mind, that it 
was long ere she could arrange tliem so as to* 
"produce any thing like reasoning. She endeav- 
ored to account for the abrupt departure ef The- 
odore. 

"Is it possible," said she, "that he should 
take an" interest in my welfare, and yet leave 
me exposed to the full force of a danger, -which 
he himself foresaw? Or am I to believe that he 
has trifled with ray simplicity for an idle frolic, 
and has now left me to the wondering apprehen- 
sions he has raised ? Impossible ! a countenance 
so noble, and a manner so amiable, # could never 
disguise a heart capable of forming so despicable 
a design. No ! wltateyer is reserved for me, lei 
.me not relinquish the pleasure of believing that 
lie is worthy of my esteem." 

She was awakened from thoughts like these 
* by :. peal of distant thunder, and now perceiv- 
-ea that the gloominess of evening was deepen- 
ed by the coming storm ; it rolled onward, and 
soon after the lightning began to flas'i along the 
chamber. Adeline waj superior to t'ie affecta- 
tion of fear, and was not ..pi. i j be territied ; but 
•he now felt it unpleasant to he alone, and t bo- 
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I*** tfcat the Marquis might hare left the abbey, 
•he went down to the sitting room; hut the 
threshing aspect of the He* vent hadVithers* 
detained him, end now the evening .tempest 
m a de him rejoice that he ho,d not emitted the 
shelter. The storm continued, an*} right cam* 
on, La Motte pressed his guest to take a bed al 
the abbey, and he at length consented ; a circam* 
stance which threw .Madame La Motte into 
some perplexity, as to the accommodation to be 
. afle&edhim ; after some time she arranged the 
affair to hsr satisfaction ; resigning her own 
apartment to the Marquis, and that of Louis to 
two of his superior attendants ;. Adeline, it was 
father settled, should give up> her room as 
Monsieur and Madame La- Motte, and rsmovs 
to an inaer r chamber, where a small bed usually; 
occupied by Annette,! was placed for heiv 

At supper the Marquis _wa> less^gsy: than usu> 
ml ; he frequently Addressed 4<|eKfee, and M* 
look and manner seemed to express the tender* 
est interest, which her indisposition, for •be, 
•tflt appeared pale and languid, had excited. Ad- 
eline, as usual, made an eftbrt to forget her anx- 
iety,' an<fam»ear happy ; but the veil of assum- 
ed cheerjfujnese. was too thin to conceal the 
feat u res ofrsojT0 i y£ i ;.^n&ber feeble smiles only 
added a peculiar softness to, her air. The Mar- 
quis conversed with her on a, vs^ty of subjects* 
and displayed an elegant mindV' 13**. observa* 
liens of Adeline, which when called upon* she 
gave with reluctant modesty) in words at once, 
simple- au.d forceful, seemed to excite his admf- 
ration> which he sometimes betrayed by an in- 
advertent expression. 

Adeline retired to her room, which adjoined 
On one side to La Mofte's, and on the ether to 
the closet formerly mention* I. It wasspaviotf* 
and lofty, and what tittle furniture K contained 
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^eeJailiev, to decay; but, perhaps, the p re— f 
tone of her spirits might contribute aort than 
foal c&Suaistaaces to give that sir of aaolan* 
ofceJvwJiioh seemed to reign in H. She wet 
iaywllnag to go to bed, lest the dream* that has 
lately pursuedher should return; end determiav. 
ed to sit up till she found herself op press e d by. 
sjeept wjun it was probable her "rest weuWbV 
jptfeund. She placed the light on a smell hy 
We, and taking a book, continued to read lee 
•have an hour, till her mind reiused any longer 
6> abstract itself from its own cares, and she 
sat fereprne UmeUantogpensweJy on her arm 
The Wind was high, and, as it whistled tare' 
she desolate apartment, andihbok the feeble 
doors, she often started, and sometimes even 

right she, heard, sighs between the pauses of 
rust ; but she checked these illusions, which 
the hour of the nigtvjt and her own melancholy 
Imagination conspired to raise, A,e she sat mus- 
ing, her eyes fixed on the opposite wall, she 
Eived the arras, with which tl;e room was 
, wave backward aud forwards; she con* 
i to observe it for s»me minutes, and then 
rose to examine it farther. II was moved by 
the wind ; and she blushed a^ the momentary 
tear it h%d excited : but she. observed that the 
tapestry was more strongly agitated in one par- 
ticular place Chan elsewhere, and a noise that 
seemed something more than that of the wind 
issued thence. The o}d bedstead, which I* 
Jtfotte had fountf in hi* apartment, had been re- 
moved to accommodate Adeline, and it was be* 
Jlind* the place where this had stood, that thf 
wind seemeel to rush with, particular force ; cn- 

gtjr prompted her to examine still farther; 
felt about the tapestry, and perceiving the 
behind shake under her hand, she ufted 
uras, and discovered a* small door, who*e 
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*&sen*<t1iing?9 admitted the wind, an*nces> 

^ttfn-ed the noise the had heard. • 

/* Theddor was held only toy al*At, h«riBjr/i**^ . 

/ dr+wn which, and brought the lights sK% de- 

\ scended by a few steps into another chamber? 

/ she instantly remembered her' dreams. Tbf 

C chamber was not- much like that id wmch shtfe 

had seen the dying chevalier, «id afterwards- 

Hie bier , but tt gave her a confused remem* 

brane* of one through which she had passed. 

Holding tip the light to eaamine it more felly** 

•he was convinced by its strocture*that it wttjr 

(Art of the Ancient foundation. A sheherejl 

casement, placed bi£h from the £ooy, seemed tfr 

be the only opening to admit light She obs*r> 

*ed a door on the opposite side of the apartment^ 

and after soAe moments of hesitation, gained 

fcottrage, and determined to pursue the inqdfuyl 

M A mystery seems to hang over these cham> 

bera;**3aid she, «*whicn *t is perhaps tntf tottfe 

envelope; I will, at least, see to what that deefe 



* She stepped forward, and haying unclosed i$ 
proceeded with fotterfng steps ahmg asm*** 
hsjertments, resembling the first in style 'am) 
teaindition, and terminating in one exactly Hm) 
that where her dream had represented the, dy"- 
las;, person ; thie^c memM rance jtruckw forcibly 
tiptm her imagination, - that she was in flssgter 
tef -fainting ; and leokittgVeuhd the room, afcnoet 
expected to see the phantom of her dream. 

Unable 4* quit the place, she sat down, oh 
etfme old Umber to recover herself, while .her 
fepirits worn nearly overcome W a suberft i tmttft 
dread, such as she had never felt before. She 
wondered to what part of the abbey these chami 
tin* belonged, and that they had so longteaceff* 
ed detection. The casements were all ieejrig* 
t» aObrd any information Crom without. W»*§ 



ate #•» totfdeWly, composed t* 
lirection of the room*, and the situation of the 
abbey, there appeared not e doubt that they 
termed an interior pert of the original building. 
As these leflections passed over her mind, a 
sudden ffleam of moonlight fell upon some ob- 
ject without the casement. 'Being now suaV* 
dently composed to wish to pursue the inquiry; 
* and believing this object might afford her some 
\ means of learning' the situation of these rooms, 
jshe combated her remaining terrors, and In se- 
der te distinguish more clearlv, removed the 
Kent to an outer chamber; butjufore she could 
hstuf n, a heavy cloud was driven over the face 
ef the moon, and all without was perfectly 
dark: she stood for some moments waiting a 
satarning gleam, but the obscurity continued. 
As she went softly back for the light, her foot 
stumbled over something on the floor, and 
while she stopped to examine it, the moon* again 
shone, so that she could distinguish through the 
casement the eastern towers of the abbey. Thai 
mscovery confirmed net former conjectures 
concerning the interior situation of tnese apart- 
ineote. The obscurity of the |ttace prevented 
her discovering What it was that hacT impeded 
her steps, hut having brought the light forward; 
she peccerred on the floor an old dagger: with 
n trembling hand she took it up, and upon a 
cl ose r view perceived that it was spotted and 
stained with rust. 

fthockeciindtuitrtsed, she looked round the 
room W Sdme object thai might confirm or de- 
stroy the dreadful suspicion which now reeked 
upon her mind ; but she saw only a great chair, 
with broken arms, that stood in one corner ef 
fee room, and a table in a condition equally 
s hatt e r ed, except that in another part lay a coa> 
Need heap ef things, which appeared to b* old 
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lumber* She went up to it, and perceived f 
broken bedstead, with some decayed Remnants 
of furniture covered with dust and cobwebs, 
and which, seemed, indeed, as if 1 they had not 
been moved for many years. Desirous,* howe- 
ver, of examining farther, she attempted to raise 
what appeared to have been part of the bed- 
stead, but it slipped from her hand, and rolling 
to the floor, brought with it some of the remain- 
ing lumber. Adeline started aside, and saved 
herself, and when the noise it made had ceased* 
she heard a small rustling sound,and asshe was 
about to leave the chamber, saw something fal- 
ling gently among the lumber. - 

It was a small roll of paper, tied with a string, 
and covered with dust.* Adeline took it up, and 
r on opening it perceived a handwriting. She at- 
tempted to read it, but the part of the manu- 
script she looked at was so much obliterated, 
that she found this difficult, though what few 
words were legible impressed her with curiosi- 
ty and terror, and induced her to return with it 
immediately to her chamber. 

Having reached her own room, she fastened 
the private door, and let the arras fall over it as 
before. It was now midnight. Tt*e stillness 
of the hour, interrupted only at intervals by the 
hollow sighingsof the blast, heightened the so- 
lemnity of Adeline's feelings. She wished she 
was not alone, and before she proceeded to look 
into the manuscript, listened whether Madame 
La Motte was yet in her chamber : not the 
least sound was heard, and she gently opened 
the door. The profound silence within almost 
convinced her that no person was there ;' but 
willing to be farther satisfied, she brought the 
light, and found the room empty. The late* 
ness-of the hour made her Wonder that Madw 
ame Is Motte wa» not in her chamber, and **? 
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proceeded (o the top of the tower stairs to 
hearken If any person was stirring. 

She heard the sound of voices from below, 
and amongst the rest that of La Motte speak- 
in* in his usual tone. Being now satisfied that 
all was well, sne turned towards her. room, 
when she heard the IVfarquis pronounce her 
name with very unusual emphasis. She paused. 
•' I adore her," pursued he, " and by heaven" — 
he was interrupted by La Motte, " My • Lord, 
remember your promise.". 

" I do," replied the Marquis, " and I will 
abide by it. But we trifle. To-morrow I will 
declare myself, and I shall then know both what 
to hope and how to act." Adeline trembled so 
excessively, that she could scarcely support her- 
self: she wished to return to her chamber ; yet 
she was too much interested, in* the words she 
had heard, not to be anxious to have then) more 
fully explained. There was an Interval of si- 
lence, a ter which they conversed in a lower 
tone. Adeline remembered the hints of Theo- 
dore, and determined, if possible, to be relieved 
from the terrible suspense she now suffered. 
She stole softly down a few steps, that she* might 
catch the accents of the speakers, but they were 
so low thatshe could only^now and then distin- 
guish a few words. " Her father, say you V* 
said the Marquis. " Yes, my Lord, her father. 
J am well informed of what 1 say." Adeline 
shuddered at the mention of her father ; a new 
terror seized her, and with increasing eagerness 
she endeavored to distinguish their words, but 
for some ti2R$ 3*16 found this to be impossible, . 
•• Here Is no time to be lost," said the Marquis 
" to-morrow then."— -She heard La Motte rise* 
and believing it was tq leave the room, shehur- 
rM up the steps, and having reached her chaw 
* Ur, sunk almost lifeless iq a chair. 
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It was her father only of whom *He thought 
She doubted not that be had pursued and disco v* 
ered her retreat, and though this conduct appear- 
ed very inconsistent w ith hi* forme r bchaviot in 
abandoning her to strangers her fears iusgerted 
that it would terminate in some new cruelty. She 
did not hesitate to pronounce this the danger of 
which Theodore nari warned her; but it was 
impossible, to surmise how he had gained hi* 
knowledge of it, or how he had become suffi- 
ciently acquainted with her story, except thro* 
La Motte, her apparent friend and protector, 
whom she was thus, though unwillingly, led to 
suspect of treachery- Why, indeed* should La 
Motte conceal from her only hi* knowledge of 
her father's intention , unless he designed to de- 
liver her into his hands? Yet it was long ere 
she could bring herself to believe this conclu- 
sion possible. To discover depravity in those 
whom we have loved, is one of the most ex* 
quisitc tortures, to, a virtuous mind, and the con- 
viction b often rejected before it is finally ad- 
mitted. 

The words of Theodore, which told her he 
was fearful she was deceived, confirmed this 
most painful apprehension of La Motte, with 
another yet more distressing, that Madame La 
Motte was also united against her. This thought} 
for a moment, subdued terror, and left her only / 
grief; she wept bitterly, «.' Is this human na- / 
-t&re ?•*• ** Am I doomed to find every body de- / / 
ceHful?" An unexpected discovery of vice in i 
those whom we have admired, inclines us to / "* 
extend our censure of the individual to the spey 
cies ; we henceforth contemn appearances, asnF 
too hastily conclude that no person is to be true- 
Adeline determined to throw , herself at the 
feet of La Motte on the fojlowmg . morning 



and Implore his pity and protection. Her mind 
Was now too much agitated by her own interests 
to permit her to examine the manuscript, and 
■he sat musing In her chair, till she heard the 
steps of Madame La Motte, when she retired to 
bed. La Motte soon after came up to his cham- 
ber, and Adeline, the* mild persecuted Adeline, 
who had now passed two days of torturing anx- 
iety, and one night of terrific visions, endeavored 
to compose her mind to sleep. . In the present 
State of her spirits, she quickly caught alarm, and 
she had scarcely fallen into a slumber* when she 
was roused by a loud and uncommon noise. She 
listened, and thought the sounds came from the 
apartments below, but in a few minutes there was 
a hasty knocking . at the door of La Motto's 
chamber. 

La Motte, who had just fallen asleep, was not 
easily to be aroused, but the knocking increased 
with such violence, that Adeline, extremely 
terrified, arose and went to the door that open- 
ed from her chamber into his, with a design to 
call him. She was stopped by the .voice of the 
Marquis, which she now clearly distinguished 
at the door. He called La Motte to rise immedi- 
ately, and Madame La Motte endeavored at the 
same time to rouse her husband, who at leojrth 
awoke in much alarm, and soon after, joining 
the Marquis", they went down stairs, together. 
Adeline now dressed herself, as well at her trem- 
bling hands would permit, and wont into the ad- 
joining chamber, where she. fouiid Madame La 
Motte extremely surprised and terrified. 
The Marquis, in the meantime, told La Motto 
with great agitation, that he recollected haying 
appointed some person to meet him upon busir ' 
ness of importance, early in the morning* and it 
was, therefort, necessary for him to set off for 
Ids chateau, immediately. As he said this, and 
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destred that hit servant* roicht be called, La 
Motte could not help observe the ashy paleness 
of his countenance, or expressing some appre- 
hension that his Lordship was ill. The Marquis 
assured him he was perfectly well, but desirefl 
that he might set out immediately. Peter was 
now ordered to call the other servants, and the 

. Marquis, having refused to take any refresh- 
ment, bade La Motte a hasty adieu, and, as soon 
aa his people were ready, left the abbey. 

La Motte returned to his chamber, musing 
on the abrupt' departure of hi? guest, whose 
emotion appeared much too strong to proceed 
from the cause assigned.— He appeased the anx- 
iety of Madame La Motte, and at the same time 
excited her surprise by acquainting her with the 
occasion of the late disturbance. Adeline, who 
had retired from the. chamber, on the approach 
of La Motte, looked out from her window on 
hearing the trampling of horse.*. It was the Mar- 
quis and his people, who just the passed at a Tit- 
tle distance. Unable to distinguish who the per- 
sons were, she was alarmed at observing suchi 
party about the abbey at that hour, and, calling 
to inform La Motte of the circumstances, was 

» made acquainted With what had passed. 

At length she retired to her bed, and her 
slumbers were this night undisturbed by dreams, 
When she arose in the morning, she observed 
La Motte walking alone in the avenue below, 
and she hastened to seize the opportunity which 
now offered of pleading her cause. She ap- 
proached him with faltering steps, while the 
paleness and timidity of her countenance dis- 
covered the disorder of her mind. Her first 
Words, without entering upon any explanation, 
'mplored his compassion. La Motte stopped. 
- 7# 
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and looking earnestly in" her face, inquired 
whether any part of his conduct towards htr 
merited the suspicion which her request impli- 
ed. Adeline for a moment blushed that she bad 
doubted bis integrity, but the words she had 
OTerheard returned to her memory. 

" Your behaviour, Sir," said she, *<1 acknowlr 
edge to have been kind and generous, beyoad 
what I had a right to expect, but" — and sht* 
paused. She knew not how to' mention what 
she blushed to believe. LaMotte continued to 
gaze on her in silent expectation, and at length 
desired her to proceed and explain her meaning. 
She entreated that he would protect her fron 
her father. La Motte looked surprised and con* 
fused « • Your father! said he. " Yes, Sir," replied 
Adeline ; •' I am not ignorant that he has dis- 
covered my retreat. I have every thing to dread 
from a parent, who has treated me with sueh 
cruelty as you were witness of; and I again im- 
plore that you will save me from his hands." 
' La Motte stood fixed in thought, and Adeline 
continued her endeavours to interest his pity. 
" What reason have you to suppose, or rather 
how nave you learned that your father pursues 
you."- The question confused Adeline, who 
blushed to acknowledge that she had overheard 
his discourse, and disdained to invent or utter a 
frisky ; at length she confessed the truth. The 
countenance of La Motte instantly changed to a 
savage fierceness, and sharply rebuking her for, 
a conduct, to which she had been rather tempts 
ed by chance, than prompted by design, ho in- 
quired what she had overheard that could so 
much alarm her. She faithfully repeated the 
substance of the incoherent sentences that had 
met her ear ; while she spoke, he retarded her 
with a fixed attention. "And was this all you 
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heard? Is it from these few words that yoti diw' 
such a positive conclusion? Examine them, and 
you will find thatthey do not justify it.*' 

She now perceived, what the fervour of her; 
fears had not permitted her to ohserve before, 
that the words, unconnectedly as she heard 
them, imported little, and that her imagination 
had filled up the void in the sentences, so as to 
suggest the evil apprehended. Notwithstanding 
this, her fears were little abated. " Your ap- 
prehensions are, doubtless, now. removed," re^ 
sumed La Motte ; " but to give you a proof of 
the sincerity which you have ventured to ques- 
tion, I will tell you they were just. You seem 
alarmed, and with reason. Your father has 
discovered your residence, and, has already de- 
manded you. It is true, that from a motive 
0-f compassion I have refused to resign you, but 
I have neither authority to withhold, or means 
to defend you. When he comes to enforce 
his demand, you will perceive this. Prepare 
yourself, therefore for the evil which you se« 
Is inevitable." 

Adeline for some time, could s>eak only by 
her tears: At lengt\ with, a fortitude which 
despair ha^ roused, she said, " I resign myself to 
die Will of heaven?" La Motte gazed on her in 
silence, and a strong emotion appeared in his* 
countenance. He forbore, however to renew 
the discourse, and withdrew to the abbey leav- 
ing Adeline in the avenue, absorbed in grief. 

A summons to breakfast hastened, her- to the 
parlor, where she passed the morning In con- 
Tersation with Madame La Motte, to whom she 
told all her apprehensions,- and expressed all her 
*orrow. Pity and superficial consolation were 
4)1 that Madame La Motte could offer, though 
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apparently much affected by Adeline's discourse. 
Thus the hours passed heavily away while the 
anxiety of Adeline continued . to increase, and 
the moment of her fate seemed fast approaching. 
Dinner was scarcely over when Adeline was 
surprised to see the Marquis arrive.- He enter- 
ed the room with his usual ease, and apologizing 
for the disturbance he had occasioned on the 
proceeding night, repeated what he had before 
told La Motte. 

The remembrance of the conversation, which 
she had overheard, at first gave Adeline some 
confusion, and withdrew her mind from a sense 
of the evils to be apprehended from her father. 
The Marquis, who was, as usual attentive to 
Adeline, seemed affected by her apparent indis- 
position, and expressed much concern for that de- 
jection of spirits which, notwithstanding every 
effort, her manner betrayed. When 'Madame 
La Motte withdrew, Adeline would Have fol- 
lowed her.bu' the Marquis entreated a few mo- 
ments, attention, and led her back to her seat. 
La Motte immediately disappeared. 

Adeline knew too well what woufd be the 
purport of the Marquis's discourse,, and his 
words soon increased the confusion which her 
fears had occasioned. While he was declaring 
the ardor of his passion in such terms as but too 
often make vehemence pass for sincerity, Ade- 
line to whom this declaration, if honorable was 
distressing, and if dishonorable, was shocking, 
interrupted him, and thanked him for the offer 
of a distinction which, with a modest but deter- 
mined air, she said she must refuse. She rose 
to withdraw. " Stay, too lovely Adeline .'" said 
he, "and if compassion for my sufferings will 
not interest you in my favour, allow a consid- 
eration of your Own dangers to do so. Mon- 
sieur La Motte has informed me of your mitfbr* 
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timet, and of the evil that; now threatens yotf f 
accept from me the protection which he cannot 
afford." 

Adeline continued to move toward* the door 
when the Marquis threw himself at her feet* 
and seizing her hand, impressed it with kisses. 
8'ie struggled to disengage herself. " Hear 
me, charming Adeline! hear me," cried the 
Mirquis; "I exist hut for you. Listen to my 
entreaties, and my fortune shall be yoars. Do 
not drive me to despair by ill-judged rigor, or 
because" — «. 

" My Lord," interrupted Adeline, with an 
air of ineffable dignity and sti I* affecting to be- 
lieve his proposal honorable, "I am sensible of 
the generosity of your conduct, and also flat- 
tered by the distinction you offer me ; X will, 
therefore, sny something more thin is necessary 
to a bare expression of the denial which I must 
continue to give. I cannot bestow my heart. 
You cannot obtain more than my esteem, to 
which, indeed, nothing can so much contribute * 
as a forbearance from any similar offers in fu- 
ture. " 

She again attempted to go, but the Marquis 
prevented her, and after some hesitation, again 
urged his suit, though in terms that wouk) no ■ 
longer allow her to misunderstand him. Tears 
^welled into her eye*, but she endeavored to 
ehe^k th«m, and, with a took in which grief 
And inlignatnn seemed to struggle for pre-em- 
inence, she add, " My Lord, this is unwortUy 
of res'y, let me pass." 

For a moment he was awed by the dignity 
of her manner, and he threw himself at her 
feet to Implore forgiveness. But she waved her 
nand in ^silence; and hurried from the room. 
When* she reached her chamber, she locked tha 
loor; ait J sinking into a chair, yialdocf to th 
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sfre #sj eiriBctatly, composed to 
Iboction of the rooms, and the situation of the 
abbey, there appeared not a doubt that they 
termed en interior pert of the original building. 
At theee reflections named over her Mind, a 
•widen gleam of moonlight fell upon some ob- 
ject without the casement. Being now eum- 
eiently compoeed to wish to pursue the inquiry; 
\ and believing this object might afford her some 
, \means of learning the situation of these rooms, 
.• jshe combated her remaining terrors, and m er- 
. derte distinguish more clearlv, removed the 

St to an outer chamber ; but*before she could 
11 n, a heavy cloud was driven over the face 
i of the moon, and all without was perfectly 
;• dark: she stood for some moments waiting a 
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while she stopped to examine it, the moon* again 
shone, so that she could distinguish through the 
casement the eastern towers of the abbey. Thfc) 
■UcOvery confirmed her former conjectures 
concerning the interior situation of tnese apart* 
Ineot*. TM obscurity of the place prevented 
her discovering What it Was that had impeded 
her steps, but having brought the light forward; 
Urn perceived on the floor an old dagger: with 
a trembling hand she took it up, and upon a 
closer view perceived that it was spotted and 
Stained with mat. 

Shocked tiidsuri*r*ed, she looked round the 
room fat sdme object thai might confirm or de- 
stroy the dreadful suspicion which now rushed 
upon her mind ; but she aw only a great chair, 
with broken arms, that stoodin one corner of 
me room, and a table in a condition equally 
•haltered, except that in another part lay a con- 
fused heap of things, which appeared to my old 
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lumber* She went up to it, and perceived a 
broken bedstead, with some decayed Remnants 
of furniture covered with dust and cobwebs, 
and which, seemed, indeed, as if they had not 
been moved for many years. Desirous,* howe- 
ver, of examining farther, she attempted to raise 
what appeared to have been part of the bed- 
stead, but it slipped from her hand, and rolling 
to the floor, brought with it some of the remain- 
ing lumber. Adeline started aside, and saved 
herself, and when the noise it made had ceased* 
she heard a small rustling sound,and asshe was 
about to leave the chamber, saw something fal- 
ling gently among the lumber. - 

it was a small roll of paper, tied with a string, 
and covered with dust.' Adeline took it up, ana 
* on opening it perceived a handwriting. She at- 
tempted to read it, but the part of the manu- 
script she looked at was so much obliterated, 
that she found this difficult, though what few 
words were legible impressed her with curiosi- 
ty and terror, and induced her to return with it 
immediately to her chamber. 

Having reached her own room, she fastened 
the private door, and let the arras fall over it as 
before. It was now midnight. The stillness 
of the hour, interrupted only at intervals by the 
hollow sigh tags of the blast, heightened the so- 
lemnity of Adeline's feelings. She wished she 
was not alone, and before she proceeded to look 
into the manuscript, listened whether Madame 
La Motte was yet in her chamber : not the 
least sound was heard, and she gently opened 
the door. The profound silence within almost 
convinced her that no person was there ;* but 
willing to be farther satisfied, she brought the 
light, and found the room empty, The rate* 
nest- of the hour made her wonder that Mad- 
Mae J* Motte w&» not in her chamber, and ffef 



tfroceetted to the top of the tower stairs to 
hearken if any person was stirring. 

She heard the sound of voices from below, 
and amongst the rest that of La Motte speak- 
in* in his usual tone. Being now satisfied that 
all was well, she turned towards her room, 
when she heard the Marquis pronounce her 
ftame with very unusual emphasis. She paused. 
" I adore her," pursued he, " and by heavens- 
he was interrupted by La Motte, " My* Lord, 
remember your promise.". 

" I do," replied the Marquis, " and I will 
abide by it. But we trifle. To-morrow I will 
declare myself, and I shall then know both what 
to hope and how to act." Adeline trembled so 
excessively, that she could scarcely support her- 
self: she wished to return to her chamber; yet 
she was too much interested, in' the words she 
had heard, not to be anxious to have then) more 
fully explained. There was an Interval of si- 
lence, a ter which they conversed in a lower 
tone. Adeline remembered the hints of Theo- 
dore, and determined, if possible, to be relieved 
from the terrible suspense she now suffered. 
She stole softly down a few steps, that she might 
catch the accents of the speakers, but they were 
so low that she could only, now and then distin- 
guish a few words. " Her father, say you ?" 
said the Marquis. " Yes, my Lord, her father. 
J am well informed of what 1 sa v." Adeline 
shuddered at the mention of her father ; a new 
terror seized her, and with increasing eagerness 
she endeavored to distinguish their words, but 
for some ti2R$ 3*W found this to be impossible, . 
•• Here is no time to be lost," said the Marquis * 
♦< to-morrow then."— -She heard La Motte rise* 
and believing it was tq leave the room, she bur* 
rM up the steps, and having reached her chain- 
• Iwr, sunk almost lifeless in a chair, 



It was her father only of whom the a< mw M 
She doubted not that he had pursued and discov- 
ered her retreat, and though this conduct appear- 
ed very inconsistent with his former behavioi in 
abandoning her to strangers, her fears suggested 
that it would terminate in some new cruelty. She 
did not hesitate to pronounce this the danger of 
which Theodore had warned her; but it was ' 
impassible, to surmise how he had gained his 
knowledge of it, or how he had become sum* 
ciently acquainted with her story, except thro* 
La Motte, her apparent friend and protector^ 
whom she was thus, though unwillingly, led to 
suspect of treachery. Why, indeed, should La 
Motte conceal from her only his knowledge of 
her father's intention, unless he designed to de- 
liver her into his hands? Yet it was long ere 
she could bring herself to believe this conclu- 
sion possible. To discover depravity in those 
whom we have loved, is one of the most ex* 
quisite tortures to. a virtuous mind, and the con- 
viction is often rejected before it is finally ad- 
mitted. 

The words of Theodore, which told her he 
was fearful she was deceived, confirmed this 
most painful apprehension of La Motte, with 
another yet more distressing, that Madame La 
Motte was also united against her. This thought / 
for a moment, subdued terror, and left her only / 
grief; she wept bitterly, « Is this human na- i 
-tee ?■?• "Am I doomed to find every body de- / j 
ceitful ;?."• An unexpected discovery of vice in / 
those whom we have admired, inclines us to/*"" 
extend our censure of the individual to the spe*? 
cies ; we henceforth contemn appearances, atfff 
too hastily conclude that no person is tobe trus- 

Adeline determined to throw t herself at tho 
feet of La Motte on tl*e ftjlowmg f morning 
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point of calling up part of the family, but un- 
willingness to disturb them, and a dread of rid- 
icule, withheld her. She was also afraid to move 
and almost to breathe. As she listened to the 
wind, that murmured at the casements of her 
lonely chamber, she again thought she heard a 
sigh. Her imagination refused any longer tht 
controul of reason, and turning her eyes, a fig* 
ure, Whose exact form she could not distinguish, 
appeared to pass along an obscure part of th< 
chamber ; a dreadful chillness came over her. 
and she sat fixed in her chair. At length a deep 
sigh some what relieved her oppressed spirits, 
and her senses seemed to return. 

All remaining quiet, after some time she be* 
gan to question whether her fancy had not de- 
ceived her, and she so far conquered her terror 
as to desist from calling Madame La Motte : 
her mind >as, however, so much disturbed, tffat 
she did not Venture to trust herself that night 
again with the MS. but having spent some time 
in prayer, and in endeavoring to compose her 
spirits, she retired to bed. 

When she awoke in the morning, the cheer- 
ful sunbeams played upon the casements, and 
dispelled the illusion of darkness : her mind, 
soothed and invigorated by sleep, rejected the 
mystic and turbulent promptings of imagination. 
She arose refreshed and thankful ; but, upon 
going down to breakfast, this transient gleam of 
peace fled upon the appearance of the Marquis, 
whose- frequent visits at tho abbey, after what 
had passed, not only displeased, but alarmed her. 
She saw that he was determined to persevere 
in addressing her, and the boldness and insensi- 
bility of this conduct, while it excited her indig- 
nation, increased her disgust. In pity to La 
Motte, she endeavored to contfeal these emotions 
thougj) she now thought that he required too 
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much from her compfcusance, and began serious- . 
ly to consider how she might avoid the nee *. • 
ty of continuing it. The Marquis be** •„ . j 
her with the most respectful attention ... Ad- 
eline was silent and reserved, and seized the 
first opportunity of withdrawing. 

As she passed up the spiral staircaise, Peter 
entered the hall below, and seeing Adeline, he 
stopped and looked earnestly at her .* she did 
not observe him but he called her softly, and 
she then saw him make a signal as if he had 
something to communicate. In the next instant 
La Motte opened the door of the vaulted room 
and Peter hastily disappeared. She proceeded 
to ner chamber, ruminating upon this ripnal, 
and the cautious manner in which Peter had 
given it. 

But her thoughts soon returned to their wont- 
ed subjects. These days were now passed, and 
she heard no intelligence of her father ; she be- 
gan to hope that he had relented from the vio- 
lent measures hinted at by La Motte, and that he 
meant to pursue a milder plan ; but when she 
considered his character, this appeared improba- 
ble, and she-relapsed into her former fears. Her 
residence at the abbey was now become painful, 
from the perseverance of the marquis, and the 
conduct which La Motte obliged her to adopt ; 
vet, she could not think without dread of quit- 
ing it to return to her father. r* i "*****N 

The image of Theodore often intruded upon | 
her busy thoughts, and brought with it a pang, 
which his strange departure occasioned. She j 
had a confused notion, that his fate was somehow t 
connected with her own ; and her struggles to * 
prevent the remembrance of him, served only " 
to show how much her heart was his. / 

To divert her thoughts from these subjects^ 
and gratify the curiosity so strongly excited on 
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the preceding night, she now took up the MS. 
but was hindered from opening it by the entrance 
of Madame La Motte, who came to tell her that 
the Marquis was gone. They passed their morn- 
ing together in work and general conversa- 
tion ; La Motte not appearing till dinner, when 
he said little, and Adeline less. She asked him 
however, if he had heard from her father ? 

" I have not heard from him," said La Motte; 
" bat there is good reason, as I am informed by 
the Marquis, to believe he is not far off." 

Adeline was shocked, yet she was able to re- 
ply with becoming firmness. "I have already 
sir, involved you too much in my distress, and 
now see that resistance will destroy ,you, with-, 
out serving me ; I am therefore contented to re- 
turn to my father, and thus spare you farther 
calamity.*' 

" This is a rash determination," replied La 
Motte, " and if you pursue it, I fear you will 
severely repent. I speak to you as a friend, 
Adeline, and desire you will endeavor to listen 
to me without prejudice. The Marquhi, I find, 
has offered you his hand. I know not which 
circumstance most excites my surprise, that a 
man of his rank and consequence should solicit 
a marriage with a person without fortune, or 
ostensible connections ; or that a person so cir- ' 
cumstanced should even for a moment reject 
the • advantages thus offered her. You weep, 
Adeline, let me hope that you are convinced of 
the absurdity of this conduct, and will no long- 
er trifle with yotir good fortune. The kindness 
I have shown vou must convince you of my re* 
gard, and that I have no motive for offering you 
mis advice but your advantage. It is necessary, 
however, to say that, should your father not in* 
stot upon your removal, I know not how long 
my circumstances may enable me to afford eve* 
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the humble pittance you receive here. Still fro* 
are silent." 

The anguish which this speech excited, sup- 
pressed her utterance, and she continued to 
weep. At length she said, " Suffer me, Sir, to 
go hack to my lather ; I should, indeed make an 
ill return for the kindness you mention, could I 
wish to stay, after what you now tell me ; and 
to accept the Marquis, I feci to-be impossible." 
The remembrance of Theodore arose to her 
mind, and she wept aloud. <, 

La Motte sat for some time musing "Strange j 
infatuation!" said he, "is it possible that you ( 
can persist in this heroism of romance, and \ 
prefer a father so inhuman as yours, to the Mar- / 
quis de Montalt ! A destiny so full of danger to/ 
a life of splendor and delight!" 

" Pardon me," said Adeline, " a marriage 
with the Marquis would be splendid, but never 
happy. His character excites, my aversion, 
and I intreat, Sir, that he may no more be men- 
tioned." 



CHAPTER X. 

' "Nor ate those empty hearted, whose low sound 
Rorerba no hollewness." 

Tear.} 

The conversation related in the last chapter 
was interrupted by the entrance of Peter, who 
as he left the room, looked significantly at Ad- 
eline, and almost beckoned. She was anxious 
to know what *he meant, and soon after went 
Into the hafl, wheie she found him loitering. 
The moment he saw her he made a sign of at- 
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lence, ttnd bekconed her into the recess, •^cl! 
Peter, what is it you would say ?" said Adeline. 

"Hush, ma'amselle, for Heaven's sake speak 
lower : if we should be overheard, we are all 
blown up." . Adeline begged him to explain 
what he meant. "Yes, ma'amselle, that is 
what I have wanted all day long. I have 
watehed for an opportunity, and looked, and 
looked, till I was afraid my master himself 
Would see me : but all would not do, you 
would not understand." v : * 

Adeline intreated he would be quick. '"Yea, 
ma'am but I'm so afraid we shall be seen- \ bat 
I would do much to serve such a good young 
lady as yon* for 1 could' not bear to tbtalrof 
what threatened you without telling youof it/* 

"For God's sake," said Adeline, "speak 
Quickly, or we shall be interrupted." 
; ' " Well 1 then ;1mt you must first promise by 
4he Holy Virgin never to say it was I that tola 
you. My master would" — ' • 

"I do, I do!" said Adeline. . 

"Well then— on Monday evening as I — 
hark ! did not I hear a step ? do ma'amselle, jusV 
step this way to the cloisters. I would not for 
the world we Should be seep. I'll go out at the 
hall door, and -you can go out through the pas- 
sages, I would .not for the world we. should 
be seen." — Adeline was much alarmed by* Pe- 
ter's words, and hurried to the Cloisters. He 
quickly appeared, and, looking, cautiously 
round, resumed his discourse. ' " Aff'f VfsfsWy- 
ing-, ma'amselle, Monday night, wlten me 
Marquis,, slept here,.you (now he s>«t up"VeJ{J 
Aatc^and I can guess, perhaps, the reason of tf&v 
Strange things came out, but it is not my bajft* ' 
nets to tell aft I think. . '* 

Pray- do speak to the purpose," said " fe- 
line impatiently, " what is this danger which 
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be observed." 

M Danger enough, ma'amselle," replied Pe- 
ZH\ U ^ y° u Kncw *"> and when you do, whet 
will it signify, for you can't help yourself. But 
wat's neither here or there : I wag resolved to 
tell you, though I may repent it." 

" Or rather you are resolved not to tell me," 
■aid Adeline, " for you have made no progress 
towards it. But what do you mean ? You was 
•peaking of the Marquis." 

" Hush, ma'am, not so loud. The Marquis, 
as I said, sat up very late, and my master sat up 
wHh him. One of his men went to bed in the 
eak room, and the other staid to undress his lord. 
Sq as we were sitting together — Lord have mer- 
cy ! it made my hair stand on end ! I tremble 
yet So as we were sitting together, — but as 
sure as I live, yonder is my master ; 1 caught a 
glimpse of hjm between the trees, ifhe sees me 
it b all over with us. ; I'll tell you another 
tome." So saving, fee hurried into the abbey, 
leaving Adeline in a> .state of alarm, curiosity 
and vexation. She walked out into the forest 
ruminating upon Peter's words, and endeavor^ 
ing to guess. to what they alluded.; there Mad- 
am* La Moitte joined her, and they conversed 
on various topics till they reached the abbey. 

Adeline watched in vain through that day, 
for an opportunity of speakinfe with Peter. 
While he waited at supper, she occasionally oh* 
served his cpuntepance with great anxiety, ho- 
ping it might afford "her some degree of intelli- 
gence on the subject of her fears. When she 
retired, Madame La Motte accompanied her to 
her chamber, and continued lp converse with 
her ft* » considerable time, so that she had no 
means of obtaining an interview with Peter. 
Bfedame La Motte appeared te lajgr «n*r sosac 
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very £feat affliction, and when Adeline, * node- 
.<ig th;«, entreated to know the cause of herde-. 
jeeticm, tears started into her eyes, and she ab- 

. HipUy I* ft the room* 

This behavior of Madame. La Motte concur- 
red with Peter's discourse, to alarm Adeline, 
who ant pensively upon her bed, given up to 
reflection, till she was roused by the sound of 

V^i clock which stood'in the room below, and 
^ ^lich now struck twelve. She was preparing 

^f$X rest, when she recollected the MS. and was 

i unable to conclude the night without reading 
It. The first words she could distinguish were 
the following * 

•JfAtfaltt I return to this poor consolation — 
again I havi been permitted to see another day. 
tt'ia nowmuluigh't! my solitary lamp burns be-, 
side me ; the time is awful, but to me the sU 

Ilence of noon is as the silence of midnight: 
& deeper gloom is all. in which they differ. The 
■til] unvarying hours are numbered only by 
my sufferings ! Great God J when shall I be re- 
leased I 

"TJut wbenceihis strange confinement? I 
have never injured him. If death is designed 
me* why this delay ; and for what hut death am* 
I brought hither ? . This abbey— alas," — Here 
the MS. was n s u>i illegible,, apd for several 
pages. AdeliuB could on% make 'out disjointed 
■entencpi, ** 

"G bitter draught ! when, when shaty I have 
rest f Or my friends, will none of ye fly tot ajA. 
me i will nonp of ye avenge my sufferings! 
■h !. whpn it is too late — when I am gone, forev- 
er, ye will endeavor to av.enge them. 
" *r4 * * * * * * 

'-' Qpce more night is returned to me. Anoth- 
er 4»]| has passed in solitude and, misery. I have, 
~&Wt fy'V -Wiemjant, thinking tju? vfew, «t 
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nature would refresh my soul, and somewhaf 
cnaWeme to support these afflictions. a)sjT 
even this small comfort is denied me, the win- 
dows open towards other parts of this abtieyL 
•ad admit duly a portion of that day which f • 
must *ever more fully behold. Last night ! last , 
night I O scene ol horror !*'. * * * , 

Adeline shuddered. She feared to read the 
coming sentence, yet curiosity prompted her to • 
proceed. Still she paused : an unaccountable ' 
dread came over her. "Some horrid deed has- 
been done here," said she ; " the reports ojf the ' 
peasants are true.* Murder has been commit- 
tecL^Tfefiidfa toiUa^^%Iorrgr7 She 
recoTlfccted the dagger Which had impeded her . 
steps in the secret chamber, and this circumstan- 
ces served to confirm her most terrible conjee* ' 
tures. She wished to examine it, but it lay in 
one of these chambers, and she feared to go in 
quest of it. . 

" Wretched, wretched victim V* she exclaim- 
ed, " could no friends rescue thee from destruc- 
tion ! O that I had been near ! yet what could 1 
have done to save thee? Alas ! nothing. I for- 
get that- even now, perhaps, I am like the* 
abandoned to dangers, from which I have no 
friend to succor me. Too surely I gueas the 
author of my miseries!" She stopped, and < 
thought she heard a sigh, such &** on the pre- 
ceding flight, had passed along the chamber. 
Her blood was chilled, and she sat motionless. -; 
The lonely situation of her room, remote from .{ 
the rest of the family, (for shu wcts.no w In her 
old apartment, from which Madame La Motto . 
had removed) who were almost beyond call, ', 
struck so forcibly upon her imagination, that 
she with difficulty preserved heniti If from faint- 
ing. She sat for a considerable time, but all 
Iras still. When she was somewhat recovered 
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■WfirttdMignlfM to alarm the family ; b*t 
'frrthtr rtflectkfa wpftf withheld her. 

Sftoetid^tvprtaWcomp^ her spirits, and 

tfSdreised ft short prayer to that Being w^had 

hitherto protected her in every danger. While 

the was thua employed, her mind gradually be- 

' came elevated and reassured ; a sublime compla- 

, cency filled her heart, and she sat down once 

more to pursue the narrative. 
► Several lines that immediately followed were 
dblitefated. • * m \ * ^ * 
«'He had told me I should not be permitted 
to live long, not more than three days, and bade 
me choose whether I would die by poison or 
the sword. O the agonies of that moment ! 
Great God ! thou seest- my sufferings ! 1 often 
viewed, with a momentary hope of escaping, 
the high grated windows of my prison, all things 
within the compass of possibility I was resolv- 
ed to try, and with an eager desperation I clim- 
bed towards the casements, but my foot slipped, 
and, falling back to the floor, I was stunned by 
the Brow- A>Mtcollectionof the past returned, 
and deplorable was my condition. I shuddered 
at what was to come. The same man approach- 
fd; he looked at me at first with pity, out his 
•toEtttfenance soon' recovered its natural feroci- 
tjr; Yet he did not then come to execute the 
purposes of his employer : I am reserved to ah- 
ether day— Great God, thy will be done !" 

Adeline could not go on. Ail the circumstan- 
ces that teemed to corroborate the fate of this 
unhappy man, crowded upon her mind. The 
reports concerning the abbey — the dreams 
which had forerun her discovery of the private 
apartments— the singular manner in which she 
had found the MS. and the apparition, which 
she now believed she had really seen. 8k» 
fctemed herself for having not yet mentioned 
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the discovery of the manuscript and chamber* 
to La Motte, and resolved to delay the disclos- * 
ure no longer than the following morning. 
The immediate cares that had occupied \itr 
mind, and a fear of losing the manuscript before 
she had read it, had hitherto kept her silent. % 

Such a combination of circumstances, she be- ^\^ 
lieved could only be produced by some super- / 
natural power, operating for the retribution of / 
the guilty. These reflections filled her mind \ 
with a degree of awe, which the loneliness of I 
the large old chamber in which she sat, and the. 
hour of the night, soon heightened into terror. s 
She*had never been superstitious, but circum- 
stances so uncommon had hitherto conspired in 
this affair, that she could not believe them ac- 
cidental. Her imagination wrought upon by 
these reflections, again became sensible to eve- 
ry impression ; she feared to look around, lest 
she should agaiu see some* dreadful phantom, 
and she almost fancied she heard voices swel 
in the storm, which now shook the fabric. 

Still she tried to command her feelings so at 
to a,voi i disturbing the family, but they became 
so pninful, that even the dread of La Motto's 
ridicule had hardly power to prevent her quit- 
ting the chamber. Her mind was now in such 
. a state, that she found it impossible to pursue 
the story in the MS. though, to avoid 1 the tor- 
tures of suspense, she had attempted it. Site 
laid it down again, and tried to argue herself 
into composure. " What have I to fear ?*' said 
she, " I am at least innocent, and I shall not be 
punished for the crime of another." 
• The violent gust of wind that now rushed 
through the whole suit of apartments shook the 
door that led from her late bedchamber to the * 
private rooms so forcibly, that Adeline, unable 
to remain longer in doubt, ran to see from 
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Whence the noise issued. The arras; which 
Concealed the door, was violently agitated, and 
she stood for a moment observing it in indes- 
cribable terror, till, believing it was swayed by 
the wind, she made a sudden effort to overcome 
her feelings, and was stooping to' raise it At 
that instant, she thought she heard a voice ; she 
stopped and listened, but every thing was still ; 
vet apprehension so far overcame her, that she 
had no power either to examine or to leave the 
chambers. 

In a few moments the voice returned; she was 
now convinced she had not been deceived, for 
-though low, she heard distinctly, and was al- 
most sure it repeated her own name. So much 
was her fancy affected, that she even thought it 
was the same voice she had heard in her dreams. 
This conviction ent irely subdued the small re- 
mains of her courage, and sinking into a chair, 
she lost all recollection. 

How long she remained in this state she>knew 
not, but when she recovered, she exerted all 
her strength, and reached the winding staircase, 
where she called aloud. No one heard her, and 
she hastened, as fast as her feebleness would 
permit^ to the chamber of Madame La Motte. 
She tapped gently at the door, answered by Mad* 
ame, who was alarmed at being awakened at so 
unusual an hour, and believed that some dan- 
ger threatened her husband. When she under- 
stood that it was Adeline, and that she was un- 
well, she quickly caW to her relief. The ter- 
ror that was yet visible in Adeline's counten- 
ance excited her inquiries, and the occasion of 
it was explained to her. 

Madame was so much discomposed by the re- 
lation, that she called La Motte from his bed, 
who more angry at being disturbed, than inter- 
ested for the agitation he witnessed, reproved 
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Adeline for suffering her fancies to overcome 
her reason. She now mentioned the discovery 
she had made of the inner chambers and the 
manuscript, circumstances which roused the 
attention of La Motte so much that he desired 
to see the MS. and resolved to go immediately 
to the apartments described by Adeline. 

Madame La Motte endeavored to dissuade 
him from his purpose ; but La' Motte, with 
whom opposition had always an effect contrary 
to the one designed, and who wished to throw 
farther ridicule upon .the terrors of Adeline, 
persisted in his intention. He called to Peter, 
to attend with a light, and insisted that Malame 
La Motte and Adeline should accompany him ; 
Madame La Motte desired to be excused, and 
Adeline, at first, declared she could not go ; but 
he would be obeyed. 

They ascended the tower, and entered the 
first chambers together, for each of the party 
was reluctant to be the last; in the second, 
chamber all was quiet and in order. Adeline 
presented the MS. and pointed to the arras- 
which* concealed the door; La Motte lifted the. 
arras, and opened the door ; but Madame La , 
Motte and Adeline entreated to go no farther — 
again he called to them to follow. All was qui- 
et in the first chamber ; he expressed his. sur- 
prise that the rooms should so long have re- 
mained undiscovered, and was proceeding to 
the second, but suddenly stopped. " We will 
defer our examination till to-morrow," said he, 
" the damps of these apartments are unwhole- 
some at any time ; but they strike one more 
sensibly at nigh(. T am chilled. Peter, remem- 
ber to throw open the windows early in the 
morning, that the air may circulate. „ 

"Lord bless your honor," said Peter, "don't 
oelieve they are made to open :see wha$ strong 
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Iron but they are ; the room looks, for all the 
world, like a prison ; I suppose this is the place 
the people meant, when they said nobody that 
had been in ever came out." LaMotte, who, 
during this speech, had been looking attentive- 
ly at the high windows, which, if, he had seen 
them at first, he had certainly not observed ; 
now interrupted the eloquence of Peter, and 
bade him carry the light before them. They 
all willingly quitted these chambers, and re- 
turned to the room below, where a fire was ligh- 
ted, and the party remained together for some 
time. 

La Motte, for reasons besUtnown to himself, 
attempted to ridicule the discovery and fears of 
Adeline, till she with a seriousness that checked 
him, entreated he would desist. He was silent, 
and soon after Adeline, encouraged by the re- 
turn of daylight, ventured to her chamber, and 
for some hours experienced the blessing of uu- 

. disturbed repose. 

On the following day, Adeline's first caie 

- was to obtain an interview with Peter, whom ' 
she had some hopes of seeing «s she went down 
stairs ; he, however, did not appear, and she 
proceeded to the sitting room, where she found 
La Motte, apparently much disturbed. Ade- 
line asked him if he had looked at the MS. 44 1 
have run my eye over it," said he, m but it is so 
much obscured by time that itxan scarcely be 
decyphered. It appears to exhibit a strange ro- 
mantic story ; and I do not wonder that after 
you had suffered its terrors to impress your im- 
agination, you fancied you saw spectres, and 
heard wondrous noises." 

Adeline thought La Motte did not choose 
to be convinced, and she, therefore, forbore re- 
ply. During breakfast, she often looked at Pe- 
ter (who waited) with anxious inquiry ; and 
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from his countenance, was still more assured 
that he had something of importance to com- 
municate. In the hope ot some*cofiversation 
with him, she left the room as soon as possible, 
and repaired to her favorite avenue, where she 
had not long remained when he appeared 
"God bless you ; ma'amselle," said he, "I am 
sorry I frighted you so last night." 

" Frighted me," said Adeline, "how, was 
you concerned in that ?" 

He then informed her, that when he thought 
Monsieur and Madame La Motte were asleep, 
he had stolen to her chamber-door, with an in- 
tention of giving her the sequel of what he had 
begun in the morning s that he had called sever- 
al times as loudly as he dared, but receiving no 
answer, he believed she was asleep, or did not •■ / 
choose to speak with him, and he had,therefore / 
left the door. This account of the voice she had 
heard relieved Adeline's spirits : she was even 
surprised thai she did not know it, till remem 
benng the perturbation of her mind for* some 
time preceding, this surprise disappeared, 

She entreated Peter to be brief in explaining 
the danger with which she was threatened! 
" If you'll let me go on my own way, ma'am, 
.you'll SQQq know it ; but if you hurry me, and 
ask me questions, here and there, out of their 
places, I don't know what I am saying." 

" Be it so :" said Adeline, "only remember 
that we may be observed." 

" .Yes, ma'amselle, I'm as much afraid of that 
as, you are, for I believe I should be almost as 
ill off; however, that is neither here nor there, 
but I am sure, if you stay in the eld abbey anoth- 
er night, it will be the worse for you ; for as I 
said before, I know all about it." 

" What mean you, Petei ." 

P Why, about this scheme that's going o*,'' 
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" What then, is my father!"— «• Your father," 
interrupted Peter ; " Lord bless you, that is all 
fudge, to frighten you ; your father nor nobodjj 
else has ever sent after you ; I dare say, he knows 
no more of you than the Pope does — not he." 
Adeline looked displeased. " You trifle," said 
ahe, " if you have any thing to tell, say itquick 
Iy ; I am in haste." 

" Bless you, young lady, 1 meant no harm. 1 
hope you're not angry ; hut I'm sure you can't 
deny that your father is cruel. But as I was 
saying, the Marquis de Montalt likes you ; and 
he and my master (Peter looked round) have 
been laying their heads together about you."- 
Adeline turned pale — she comprehended a part 
of the truth, and eagerly entreated him to pro- 
ceed. 

" They have been laying their heads together 
ahout you. This is what Jacques? the Marquis's 
mi\n, telte me : Says he, Peter, you little know 
what is going on — I could tell you'all if I choose * 
it hut it is not for those who are trusted to tell 
again. I warrant now your master is cloze 
enough with you. Upon which I was piqued, 
and resolved to make him believe, I could be 
trusted as well as he. Perhaps no^ says I, per- 
haps I know as much as you, though I do net 
choose to brag on't ; and I winked — Do you so ? 
says he> then you are closer than I thought for. 
She is a fine girl, says he,, meaning you, ma'am- 
selle; but she is nothing but, a poor foundling 
after all — so it does not mucfi signify. I had a 
mind to kpow farther what he meant— *o I did 
not knock him down. But seeming to know 
as much as he, I at last made him discover all, 
and he told me — but you look pale, ma'araselle, 
•re you ill ?" 
. " No," said Adeline, in a tremulous acoeut, ' 
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and scarcely able to support herself, "pray 
proceed." 

" And he told me, that the Marquis hod been 
courting you a good while, but you would not 
listen to him and had even pretended he. would 
marry you, and all would not do. As for mar- 
riage, says I, I suppose she knows the marchio- 
ness is alive ; and I'm sure she is not one for 
his turn upon other terms." 

"The marchioness is really living then!" 
•aid Adeline. 

"O yes, ma*amselle ! we all know that, and 
I thought you had known it too. — ' We shalj 
see that, replied Jacques ; at least, I believe that 
our master will outwit her.' — I stared ; I could 
not help it — « Aye, says he, you know your 
master has agreed to give her up to my lord." 

"Good God ! what will become of me exclai- 
med Adeline. 

Aye, ma'amselle, I am sorry for you ; but 
hear me out. When Jacques said this, I quite 
forgot myself, I'll never believe it, said I ; I'll 
never belie ve,my master would be guilty of 
such a base action ; he'll not give her up, or 
I'm no Christian. — * Oh ! said Jacques, for 
that matter, I thought you'd known all, else I 
should not have said a word about it. Howev- 
er, you may soon satisfy yourself by going to 
the parlour door, as I have done they're in con- 
sultation about it now I dare say.' 

" You need not repeat any more of this cbn- 
versation,"said Adeline; "but tell me there? 
suit of what you heard from the parlour." 
. "Why, ma'amselle, when he said this, I took 
» him at his word, and went to the door, where, 
sure enough, I heard my master and the Mar- 
quis talking about you. They said a great deal 
which I make nothing of; but at last I heard 
the Marquis say, You know the term?; 00 
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. these terms ontv will I consent to bury the past 
in db—ob— oblivion— -that was the word. — 
Monsieur La Motte then told the Marquis, if 
he would return to the abbey upon such a night 
meaning this very night, ma amselle, every 
tiling should be prepared according to his wish- 
es; Adeline shall then be yours, my lord said 
he, — you are already acquainted with her 
chamber.' 9 

At these words, Adeline clasped her hands, 
and raised her eyes to heaven in silent despair, 
—Peter went on. "When I heard this I could 
not doubt what Jacques had said. Well, said 
ne, what do you think of it now? — Why, that my 
master's a rascal says I. — It's well you dont 
call mine one too, says he. Why as for that mat- 
ter, says I,"— Adeline interrupting him, inquired 
if he had heard any thing farther, "Just then," 
said Peter, "we heard Madame La Motte come 
out from another room, and so we made haste 
back to the kitchen." 

"She was not present at this conversation 
then?" said Adeline. "No, ma'amselle, but 
my.master has told her of it, I warrant.*' Ad- 
eline was almost as much shocked by this appar- 
rent perfidy of Madame La Motte, as by a 
knowledge of the destruction* that threatened 
her. After musing a few moments in extreme 
agitation, "Peter," said she, "you have a good 
heart, and feel a just indignation at your mas- 
ter's treachery — will you assist me to escape?' 

"Ah, ma'amselle !" said he, "how can I assist 
you ; besides, where c*n we go ? I have no 
friends about here, no more than yourself?" 
^••O !" replied Adeline, in extreme amotion. 
' " we fly from enemies ; strangers may prove 
friends ; assist me but to escape from this forest, 
end you will claim my eternal gratitude : I 
have no fears beyond it.' 1 % 
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, *w*hy as for this forest/' reptfed Peter, "J 
As weary of it myself ; thoujgn, when we firit 
came, I thought it would be fine living here, at 
feast, I thought it was very different from any 
life I had lived before. But these ghosts that 
haunt the abbey, I am no more a coward than 
other men but I dont like them ; and there t» 
so many strange reports abroad ; and my mas- 
ter — I thought I could have served him to the 
end of the world, but now I care not how soon 
I leave him, for his behaviour to you ma'am- 
•elle." 

- "You consent then to assist me in escaping^* 
said Adeline with eagerness. 

"Why as to that, ma'amselle, I would will- 
ingly if I knew where to go. , To be sure I 
have a sister lives in Savoy, but that is a great 
way off : and I have saved a little money out 
of my wages, but that won't carry us such a 
long journey." 

"Regard not that," said Adeline, "If I was 
• once beyond this forest I would then endeavour 
to take care of myself, and repay you for your 
kindness.** 

"O ! as for that madam"— -"Well, well, Peter 
let us consider how we may escape. This 
night, say you, the Marquis is to return ?** 

44 Yes -ma'amselle, to night about dark. 1 
have just thought of a scheme : my master** 
horses are grazing in the forest, we may take 
one of them, and send it back from the first 
stage : but how shall we avoid being seen ? be* 
sides, if we go off in the daylight he will soon 
pursue and overtake us; and if you stay till 
night, the Marquis will be come, and then 
there is bo chance. If they miss ua both at 
the same time too, they'll guess how R is and 
set oft directly. Could not you contrive to go 
first,, and wait fdr me till the burly bully's over! 
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Then, while they're searching ia the place un- 
der ground for you, I can slip away, and we. 
shoiirid he out of their reach, before they 
thought of pursuing us." 

Adeline agreed to the truth of all this and 
was somewhat surprised at Peter's sagacity. 
She inquired if he knew of any place in the 
neighbourhood of the abbey, where she could 
remain concealed till he " came with the hone, 
"Why yes, ma*am, there is a place, now I 
think of it, where you may be safe enough, for 
nobody goes near : but they say it's haunted 
and perhaps you would not like to go there." 
Adeline remembering the last night, was some- 
what startled at this intelligence ; but a sense 
of her present danger pressed again upon, her 
mind, and overcame erory other apprehension. 
"Where is this place ?" said she, "if it will 
conceal me, I shall not hesitate to go." 
. " It is an old tomb that stands in the thickest 
part of the forest, about a quarter of a mile 
off, the nearest way, and almost a mile the - 
other. When my master used to hide himself 
so much in the forest, I have followed him 
somewhere thereabouts, but I did not find out 
the tomb till the other day. However, that's 
neither here nor there ; if you dare venture 
to it, ma'amselle, 111 show you the nearest 
way." So saying, he pointed to a winding path 
on the right. Adeline, having looked round 
without perceiving any person near, directed 
Peter to lead her to the tomb : they pursued 
'the path till turning into a, gloomy romantic 
part of the forest, almost imperious to the rays 
of the sun, they came to the spot* whither Lou* 
h had formerly traced his father. 

-The stillness and solemnity of the scene 
•truck awe upon the heart of Adeline, who 
paused and surveyed it for some time In si- 
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fence. At length, Peter led her into the inte- 
rior part of the ruin, to which they ' descended 
hy several steps. "Sprae old abbot,'* said he,* 
"was formerly buried here, as the Marquis** 
people/ say ; and it's like enough he belonged 
to tne abbey yonder, kpt I don't see why he * 
should take it into hid head to walk ; he was not 
murdered surely?" "1 hope not," said Adeline. 

'•That's more than can. be * said for all that ' 
lies buried at the abbey, though, and" — Ade- 
line interupted him ; "Hark ! surely 1 hear a* 
noise ?" said she, " Heaven protect us from 
discovery !" they listened, but all was still, and/ 
they went On. Peter opened a low door, and T 
they entered upon a dark passage, frequently 
obstructed by loose fragments of stone, and a P 
long which they moved with caution. "Whi- 
ther are we going ?" said Adeline— "I scarce- • 
iy know myself," said Peter, "for I never was 
so far before ; but the place seems quiet e- ' 
nOUgh." Something obstructed his way ; it •■ 
was a door, which yielded to his hand*, and die* 
covered a kind of cell, obscurely .seen by the 
twilight admitted through' a) grate above; A - 
partial gleam shot athwart the place, leaving 
the greatest part of it in shadow. 

Adeline sighed as she surveyed it. "TWr 
is a frightful spot," said she, "but if it witf- 
afford me a shelter, it is a palace. Remember, \ 
Peter, that my peace and honour depend upon- 
your faithfulness ; be both discreet and reso* 
• lute* In the dusk of the evening I can pats 
from the abbey with least danger of being ob» 
served, and in this cell I will wait your arrival. 
As soon as Monsieur and Madame La Motte are 
engaged in searching the vaults, you will bring* . 
hecfl a horse ; three knocks upon the tomb 
shaU inform me, of your arrival. For heaven's . 
salut, b*. oautiottft* and be punctual." 
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- ** I will, me'amselle, let come what may." 
They reascended te the forest, and, Adeline, 
fearful oT observation, directed Peter to ma 
first to the abbey, and invent some excuse for 
his absence, if he had been missed. When 
she was again alone, she yielded to a flood of 
tears, and indulged the excess of her distress. 
8he saw herself without friends, without rela- 
tion?, destitute, forlorn, and abandoned to the 
worst of evils. Be'trayed by the very persons, 
to whose comfort she had so lonp administered, 
whom she had loved as her protectors, and re- 
vered as her parents ! These reflections touch- 
ed her heart with the most afflicting sensations 
and tne sense of her immediate dahger was for 
awhile absorbed in the grief occasioned by a 
discovery of such guilt in others. 

At length she roused all iter fortitude, and 
turning towards the abbey, endeavoured to a- 
w*it with patience the hour of evening, and 
to sustain an appearance of composure in the 
presence of Monsieur and Madame La Motte* 
For the present she wished to avoid seeing 
**ther of them, doubting her ability to disguise 
her emotions : having reached the abbey, she 
therefore passed on to her chamber. Here she 
endeavoured to direct her attention to indiffer- 
ent subjects, but In vain ; the danger of her 
sfitaatioa, and the severe disapoiritment she had 
received in the character or those jvham she 

. had so much esteemed, and even io-ved, pressed 
hard upon her thoughts, To a generous mind 
few circumstances are more afflicting than a 

•discovery of perfidy in those whom we have 
trusted, even though it may fail of any abso- 
lute inconvenience to ourselves. The bene? 
viour of Madame La * Motte in thus, by con* 
cealment, conspiring to her obstruction, aartfe* 
njarly shocked her 
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"How has my imagination deceived me ! M 
slid she ; "what a picture- did it draw of fa* 
goodness of the world ! And must I then b»v 
lieve that every body is eruel and deceitful ?! 
No — let me still be deceived, and still suffer,* 
rather Chan be condemned to a state of such 
Wretched suspicion." She now endeavoured 
.to e**enuate the conduct of Madame La Motte, r 
£f attributing it to the fear of her husband. • 
«*Stoe dare not oppose his will," said she, "else*, 



she would- warn me of my danger, and I 
i*e to 'escape from it. No-^-I will never b*. 
lieve her capable of conspiring myruinf Ttr» > 
ror alone keeps her silent. 

'Adeline ^ as somewhat comforted by this 
thotigfct. The goodness of her heart taught 
her, in : this instance, to sophisticate. She per- 
ceived *iot that, by ascribing the cofwuc* of 
Madame La Motte to terror, she only softened 
llifc degree of her guilt, imputing it to a motive 1 
less depraved, but not less selfish. She remain* 
e«l'i/k her chamber till summoned to dinner, 
when 1 drying Her tears, she descended wjth fal- 
tering steps and a palpitating heart to the Mf- 
l#tlr. ' When she W La Motte, in spite of all 
Hef efforts, shp trembled and grew pale j jibo 
<&ald not behold even with apparent indiffer- 
ence, the man who she knew had destined her 
to destruction. He observed hei* emotion* and 
inquiring if she was ill, she saw the danger to 
which her agitation exposed her. Fearful lest 
lm Motte shouW.suspect its true cause, she rt>- 
' Ked all h*» spirits, and with a look of compla 
coney answered she was well. . . 

.-» Ddricg dinner she observed a degree df com 
aorore that effectually concealed the varied wi* 
roiihof her heart. When she looked at La 
Matte, terror and indignation were her predo* 
Mtaant feeMpgs ; but when she regarded Mad* # 
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asm* La Matte, it was otherwise ; gratitude fife 
*he* farmer tenderness had long beeif confirmed 
into affection, and her heart now swelled with 
the bitterness of grief and disappointment. 
Madame LaMotte appeared depressed, and said 
little. La Motto seemed anxious to prevent 
thovght, by assuming a fictitious and unnatural - 

Siety : he laughed aud talked, and threw oil 
tquent bumpers of wine : It was the mirth of 
desperation. Madame became alarmed, and 
would have- restrained him, but. he persisted in 
in his libations to Bacchus till reflection seemed 
almost overcome. 

r " Madame La Motte, fearful that in the care- 
lessness of the present moment he might betray 
himself, withdrew with Adeline to eostber 
rioih, Ae!eHin$ recollected the happy hours 
she dhce Jessed with her, when confidence 
banished reserve, and sympathy and esteem 
dtetytgd the sentiment* of friendship; now 
those to hours were gone forever ; she could no 
longer unbosom her griefe to Mada-me La Matte 
n,o longer even esteem her. Yet notwithstand* 
ingsif fhe danger to whicH 3he wos exposed by 
tlnr criminal silence of the latter, she eeuld 
not converse with hcr,< consciously the lastUme 
Without feeling a degree of sorrow, which wie-, 
dotn may call weakness, but t# which benevo*' 
letice will allow a softer name. 

'Madame Li Motte, in her conversation, ap- 
peared! to 1abour under an almost equal oppres- 
sion with Adeline : her thoughts were abstrac- 
ted (torn the subject of discourse* and |her» 
Were long arirJ frequent intervals of siteftce. 
Adctlne more tnan once, caught her * gfring 
with a look of tenderness Upon her, and stuff 
her eyes fill with tears. By- this eircuinatjroee! 
she was so much aJftfetedY ttnft she «is* severe* 
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i upon the point of throwing herself at he? 
feet, end imploring her pity and protection. 
Cooler reflection showed her the extravagant 
Slid danger of this conduct : she suppressed her 
emotions, but they at length compelled her to 
withdraw from the presence of Madame La 
Motte. ,« 



CHAPTER XI. 

"Then! to whom the world unknown 
' With all its shadowy shapes is shown* ; 
Who seest appalled th* unreal scene, 
While fancy lifts the veil between ! ■ 
Ah, Fear! ah, frantic Fear! 
I see, I see thee near, . _ * 

I know thy hurried step, thy haggard eye, • x 
like thee I start, like thee disordered fly ! 

_,._ LCoUitos.1 

Adeline anxiously watched from her cham- 
ber window the sun set behind the distant hills, 
and the time of her departure ilrt-w nigh :i*. 
tet with uncommon splendour, and threw a il- 
ly gleam athwart the woods, and upon some 
scattered fragments of the mi us ; wtuch she 
jceuld not ga^e upon with indifference. "Nev- 
er, probably, again shall I see the sun sink below 
those hills/' said she, "or illumine this scene ! . 
Where shall I be when next it sets — where this 
time to-morrow ; sunk, perhaps in misery I" She 
wept at the thought. " A few hours," resumed 
Adeline, "and the Marquia will arrive — m few 
hours, and this abbey will be a, scene of confu- 
sion and tumult : every recesa will be explored/ 
These reflections inspired her with new terror, 
amdincreased her impatience to be gone. 

Tmlight gradually came on, and ih* U9f 
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tfegiight it sufficiently dark to venture foftfi * 
put, before she went she kneeled clown and ad- 
dressed herseh" to Heaven. Slie implored sup- 
» port and protection, cr.d committed "herself trf 
' Jhe care QC Ike. God of nx ivies. Having done* 
this, she quilted her chamber, and passed with 
\ Cautious steps down the winding staircase. No 
person appeared, and «he proceeded Ihrotigh ihc 
* door of the tower into the foie^t. She looked 
t. abound ; the gloom of the evening obscured 
: fveny qbject. 

With a trembling heart she sought the path 

Kintedoutby Peter, which led to the tomb; 
ving found it, she passed along forUrn and 
terrified. Often di^l she start os the breeze 
■hook the light leave of tfir trees, or as the 
bat flitted by, gambolling in the twilight ; and 
•ften, as she looked back towards the abbey, 
thought she distinguished amid the decpning 
gloom, the figures of men. Having proceed- 
fftme way, she suddenly heard the feet of hor* 
fes, and soon after a sound of voices, among 
which she distinguished that of the Marquis: 
they seemed to come from the quarter she was 
I approaching, and evidently advanced. Terror 
i for some minutes arrested ber steps ; she stood 
■r- in a state of dreadful heskatJon : to proceed, 
r was to run into the hand3 of the Marquis ; to 
*" return, was to fall into the power of La Motie. 

f. After* reina|ninff for some time uncertain whi- 
ther \o fly, the sphnds suddenly took a different 
direction, and wheeled towards the abbey. Ad- 

v eline had a short cessation of terror. Sfie kow 
understood that the Marquis had passed this 

' ? spot only in his way to the abbey, and she has*, 
tened to secrete herself in the ruin. At length 
after much difficulty, she reached it, the deen 
•hades almost concealing it fVom her search 
f^e nauaed at the entrance awed by the sakiu* 
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• nity that reigned within, and the utter dark- 
ness of the place ; at length she determined to 
watch without till Peter should arrive. "If any 
person approaches," said she, " I can hear them 
before they can see me, and I can secrete my- 
self in the cell." 

She leaned against a fragment of the tomb in 
trembling exp*ctatioo, and. as she listened, no 
sound broke the silence of the hour. The state 
of her mind' can only be imagined by consid- * 
ering that upon the present time turned the cri- 
sis of her fate. *<They have now," thought 
she, "discovered my flight ; even now they are 
seeking me in every part of the abbey. I hear 
their dreadful voices call me! I see their eager 
looks." The powder of imagination almost o* 
vercame her. While she yet looked around, 
she saw lights moving at a distance ; sometimes 
they glimmered between the trees, and some- 
times they totally disappeared. 

They seemed to be in a direction with the 
abbey : and she now remembered, that in the 
morning she hacf seen a part of the fabric 
though an opening in the forest. She h*ad, 
therefore, no doubt that the light she saw pro- 
ceeded from people in search of her ; who, she 
feared, not finding her at the abbey, might di- 
rect their steps towards the tomb. Her place 
of refuge now seemed too near her enemies to 
be safe, and she would have fled to a more dis- 
tant part of the forest, but recollected that Pe- 
ter would not know where to find her. 

While these thoughts passed oyer her mind, 
she heard distant voices in the wind, and was 
hastening to conceal herself in the cell, when 
she observed tba light suddenly disappear. All 
was soon after hushed in silence and darkness 
vet she endeavoured to find the way to the cell, 
©be remembered the situation of the outer door 
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*nd of the passage, and lining passed these, she 
unclosed the door of the cell. WUhin it was 
Utterly dark. She trembled violently, but en- 
tered; and having felt about the walls, at 
length seated herself on a projection of stone. 

She here again addressed herself to Heaven, 
and endeavoured to reanimate her spirits till 
Peter should arrive. - Above half an hour elaps- 
ed in this gloomy recess, and no sound foretold 
his approach. Her spirits snnk, she fen red 
some part of their plan was discovered, or in- 
terrupted, and that he was detained by La 
Motte, *This conviction operated sometimes 
so strongly upon her fears, us to ur<*e her to 
quit the cell alone, and seek in flight her only 
chance of escape. 

, While this design Was fluctuating in her* 
mind, she distinguished through the grate a- 
bove a clattering of hoofs. The noise approac- 
hed, and at length stopped at the tomb. Tn the 
succeed^ n^ moment she henrd three strokes ot 
£ whip : her heart heat, and for seme moments 
her agitation was such, that she made no ffbrt 
to quit the cell. The strokes were repeated: . 
she now roused her spirits, and stepping for- 
ward, ascended to the forest. She called "Pe-. 
iter;** fror the deep gloom would not permit her 
to distinguish either man or horse. She w as 
quickly answered, *« Hirsh ! nia**amselle, our 
voices will betray us." 

They mounted ami rode off as Cist as the 
darkness would permit. Adeline's heart revived 
at every. step they took. She inquired what 
had passed at the abbey, and how he had con- 
trived to get away. "Sneak softly, ma'amselle; 
you'll know all by and by, but 1 can't tcil you 
feow. M He ha4 scarcely spoke ere they saw 
lights move along at a distance ; and coming 
PW ftp* more open part of the forest, he sal 
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oft on fiill gallop, and continued the pace tiD 
the liorse could hold it no longer. They look- 
eel fyack, and no lights appearing, Adeline's ter- 
ror subsided. She inquired again what* k»d 
passed at. the abbey, when her flight* was r dls*- 
covered. "You may speak without fear of be-* 
irig heard," said she, "we are gone beyond 
their search, I hope." 

" Why, ma'amselle," said he,"you haxf notf 
been gone long before the Marquis arrived, 
and Monsieur La Motte then found out you 
was fled. . Upon this a great rout there Wwr, 
and he talked a, great deal with the Marquit. M 

. "Speak louder," said Adeline, «• I cannot 
bear "you." > 

"I will, ma'amselle."— 
.' "Oh ! Heavens !" interttpted Adeline, ' what 
voice is this ? It is not Peter's. For God's 
sake tell me who you are, and Whither I am 
gwng*" v • 

"You'll no that sodh enough ,yoUn£ lady,'* 
answered (he stranger, for it was indeed not 
F^eter: "I am taking you where my master or- 
dered." Adeline, not doubting he was the Mar- 
quis's servant, attempted to leap to the ground, 
but the man dismounting, bound her to the 
horse. Oue feeble ray of hope at length beam- 
ed upon her mind : she endeavored to soften 
the man 't© pity, and pleaded with all the genu- 
ine eloquence of distress ; but he understood 
his interest too well to yield eyeft for a moment 
to the companion, which, in spite, of himself, 
hef artless supplications inspired. 

She now resigned herself to despair, *h# fri 
passive silence, submitted to her fate'. -l*hey 
continued thus to travel, till -a storm, of rajft, 
accom palied by thunder and lightnlnfc drt>v4' 
them to a covert of a thick grove*. ^ TUe'mil! 
believed this a safe situation, and Adeline wt» 
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now too careless of life to attempt convincing 
him of his error. 'The storm was violent and 
long, but as soon as it abated, they set off on a 
full gallop, and having continued to travel for 
about two hours, they came to the borders of 
the forest, and soon after, to a high lonely waif, 
which Adeline could just distinguish by the 
moonlight, which now streamed through the 
parting clouds. 

Here they stopped — the man dismounted, and 
having opened a small door in the. wall, he un- 
bound Adeline, who shrieked though involun- 
tarily and in vain, as he took ,her from the 
horse. The door opened upon a narrow pas- 
sage, dimly lighted by a lamp, which hung at 
the farther end.- He led her on ; they <ame to 
another door ; if, opened and disclosed a magni- 
ficent saloon, splendidly illuminated, and fitted 
-*up in the most airy and elegant taste. { 

« * The walls were painted in fresco, represent- 
j ing scenes from Ovid, and hun£ above with 
\ silk drawn up in festoons and richly fringed. 
"The so/as were of a silk to suit the hangings. 
From the centre of the ceiling which exhibited 
a 'Scene from the Armida of Tasso, descended 
a silver lamp of Etruscan form ; k diffused a 
- t>laze of light that, reflected from large pier 
glasses, completely illuminated the saloon. 
Busts of Horace, Ovid, Anacreon, Tibullos, 
and Petronius Arbiter, adorned the recesses, 
and stands of flowers, placed in Eiruscan vasee, 
breathed the most delicious peifume. In the 
middle apartment stood a small (able, spread 
With a collation of fruits, ices and liquors. No 
person appeared. The whole seemed the 
works of enchantment, and rather resembled 
Che palace of a fairy than any thing of human, 
conformation. 
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Adeline was astonished} and inquired where 
she was, but the man refused 'to answer her 
questions, and having desired her to take some 
refreshments, left her. She walked to the win- 
dows, from which a gleam of 1 lnoonilight dis- 
covered to her an extensive garden, where 
•groves and lawns, and water glittering in the 
mooinbeam, conlposed a scenery of varir t and 
romantic beadty. "What can this mean l" said 
she : "Is this a charm to lure me to destruc- 
tion ?*' She endeavoured, with a hope of esca- 
ping, to open the windows, but they were ell 
fastened ; she next attempted several doors, and 
found them all secured. 

perceiving all chance of escape was remo- 
ved she remained for some time given up to' 
sorrow and reflection ! but was at length drawn 
from her reverie by the notes of soft musfc, 
breathing 'such dulcet and entrancing sounds, 
as suspended grief, and' awakened the soul to* 
tenderness and pensive pleasure. Adeline lis- 
tened in surprise, and insensibly became sooth- 
ed and interested ; a tender melancholy stole 
upon her heart, and subdued every harsher 
feeling ; but the moment the strain ceased, the^ 
enchantment dissolved, and she returned to a 
sense of her" situation. 

Again the music sounded — "music such as* 
charmeth sleep/* and again she gradually yield* 
ed to its sweet magic. A female voice accom- 
panied by a lute, a hautboy, and a few other" 
instruments, now gradually 'swelled into a tone 
so exquisite, as raised attention into ecstasy* 
it sunk by degrees, and touched a few simple 
notes with pathetic softness, when the measure 
was suddenly changed, and in a gay and airy 
melody Adeline distinguished the following 
Words. £• 
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Ufc'sa varied, bright illusion. 

Joy and sorrow— light and shade | 
Turn from sorrow'! dark suffusion, 

Catch the pleasure ere they fade. 

, Fancy paints with hues unreal. 

Smile of bliss, and sorrow's mood 5 
' If they both are but ideal, 

Why reject the seeming good ? 

Hence ! no more ! 'tis Wisdom calls ye, 
Bids ye court Time's present aid •, 

The future trust not— hope enthrals ye, 
"Catch the pleasures ere they fade." 

The music ceased, but the sound still vibrated 
.oa bar iraagii*ation, and she was sunk in Die 

Slewing languor they had inspired, when the' 
oor opened, and the Marquis de Montalt ap- 
peared* He approached Lhe sofa where Ade- 
line sat j and addressed her, but she heard not 
- his voke-rshe had. jQuntcd., He endeavoured 
to recover her, a in I at kngth succeeded ; but 
when she unclosed her eyes and again beheld 
him, she relapsed into a state of insensibility, • 
and having in vain tried various methods to re- 
store her, ne was obliged to call assistapce. Two 
young women entered, and when she began to 
revive, he left them In prepare her for his reap- 
pearance. When Adeline perceived that the. 
Marquis was gone, and that she was in the care 
of women, her spirits gradually returned; she 
looked at her attendants, and Was surprised to 
see so much elegance and beauty. 

Some endeavor ahe made to interest their 
pity, but they seemed wholly insensible to her 
dfetreas, and began to talk of the Marquis in 
terms of the highest admiration. They assured 
her it would b*» her own fault if she wfc* not 
happy, and advised her to appear so in his '£*$£- 
ence. It was with the utmost difficulty thai 
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Adeline forbore to expose the disdain ,w*icfr 
WM rising to her lips, and that she listened te 
their discourse in silence. But she saw the in- 
convenience and fr u i tl ess n e** df opposition, and 
she commanded her feelings, 

They were thus proceeding in their praises 
jq£ the Marquis, when he himself appeared t and 
waving his hand t they immediately quitted the 
apartment. Adeline beheld him with a kind of 
mute despair, while he approached and took her 
hand, which she hastily withdrew, and turning 
from him with a look of unutterable J i stress, 
burst into tears. He was- for some time silent, 
and appeared softened hy her anguish. But 
egain approaching, and addressed her in a gen- 
tle voice, he entreated her pardon for the step, 
which despair; and, as lie called it, love had 
prompted. She wa^ too much absorbed in srief 
to reply, till he solicited a return of hia love, 
when her sorrow yielded to indignation, and 
she reproached him with his conduct. He 
pleaded that he had Jong loved and sought her 
upon honorable terms, and his offer of those 
terms he began to repeat, but, raising his eyes 
towards Adeline, he saw in her loojw the con- 
tempt which he was conscious he deserved. . 

For a moment he was confused, and seemed 
to understand both that his plan was discover- 
ed and his person despised ; but soon resuming 
his usual command of feature, he again prtffajl 
his suit, and solicited her love. A little refec- 
tion showed Adeline the danger of exaspera- 
ting his pride, by an avowal of the contempt 
which his pretended offer of marriage excited ;. 
and she thought it not improper, upon an oc- 
casion in which the honor and peace of her 
life were concerned, to yield somewhat to tt*e 
policy of dissimulation. She saw that her on^r 
whence of escaping his designs depended udor 
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delaying them, and she now wished him to be- 
lieve her ignorant that the marchioness was 
•living, and that 1 his offers were delusive. 
^He observed her pause, and, in the eagerness 
to turn her hesitation to his advantage, renewed 
tits proposal with increased vehemence. — "To- 
morrow shall unite us, lovely Adeline ; to-mor- 
row you shall consent to become the mar- 
chioness de Montalt- You will then return my 

love, and** 

"You must first deserve my esteem, my 
lord." 

*"** I will — I do deserve it. Are you not now 
In my power, and do I not forbear to take ad- 
vantage of your situation ? Do I not make yon 
the most honorable proposals ?" — Adeline shud- 
• dered : " if you wish I should esteem you my 
, lord, endeavor, if possible, to make me forget 
; by what means I came into your power ; if 
your views are indeed honorable, prove them 
^oo by releasing me from my confinement." 

'•Can you then wish, lovely Adeline to fly, 
from him who adores you ?" replied the Mar- 
quis, with a studied air of tenderness. "Why 
will you exact so ^severe a proof of my disin- 
terestedness, a disinterestedness which is not 
Consistent with love ? No, charming Adeline, 
let me at least have the pleasure of beholding 
you, till the bonds of the church shall remove 
every obstacle to my love. To-morrow," — 

Adeline saw the danger to which she was 
now exposed, and interrupted him. "Deserve 
my esteem, Sir, and then you will obtain it: 
as a first Atep towards which, liberate me from 
a confinement that obliges roe to look on you 
with terror and aversion. - How can I believe 
your professions of love, while you show that 
you have no interest in my happiness ?" Thus 
did Adeline, to whom the arts and the practice 
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< . ... '■*/*.-* \ 

of dissimulation wen hitherto equally *sa> j 

known, condescend to make use of toon in / 

disguising her indignation and contempt. Bot I 

though these arts woro adopted only for tho -"^ 



pusnose* ofc self-preservation, she 4a»sd 
With reluctance, and almost with abhorrence; 
far -her mind warn habitually impregnated With 
the love of virtue, in thought, word, mod aotioB, 



mod while her end in using them was certainly 
good, ahe scarcely thought that end coadd just»» 
fy the means. 

Tho Marduis persisted in his sophistry . ♦♦Can 
you doubt the reality of that lore, which*** ob- 
tain you hot urged me to risk your dis p lea sure? 
But bore I not consulted your happiness, even 
in the very conduct which you condemn f I 
hove removed you from a solitary and desossie 
ruin, to a gay and splended villa, where every 
luxury is at your command, and where every 
"person shall bo obedient to your wishes." . 

"My first wish is to go hence," said Adettno; 
" I entreat, I conjure you, my lord, no longer 
to detain me. I am a friendless and wretched 
orphan, exboeed to many evils, and I fear aban- 
doned to misfortune , I do not wish to be soda 
but allow me to my, that no misery cav exceed 
that 1 shall feel in remaining he*e„ or i nd ee d , 
in being any where pursued by .the ones* you 
make -me ?** Adeline, had now forgotten her 
policy : tears prevented her from proceeding, 
and she turned away her face to hide her emo- 
tion. % * 

M B* Heaven ! Adeline, you do me wrong/' 
Mid the Marquis, rising from bis seat, and seis- 
ing her hand ; I love, I adore you ; yet you 



doubt 'my passion, and are insensible to 
within these walls, you shall partake, but be- 



my passion, t 
"▼ow%. Every pleasure possible to i 
within these walls, you shall partaL., ___ __ 
yond them you shall not go/' She disengaged* 
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her htad» and in silent mnrukh walked to a « 
em* pairt a* the saloon ; deep sighs bote* < fr _ 
tor Jtttrt, and almeet tainting, the leaned on a 
window srajaa for tupport. . ' 
- IWllfavaeJa Mowed her: "Why Hup ob* 
aiisntelyperW in refusing to be happy *" paid 
he; "receilect the proposal I have made won, 
and accept it, while K is yet in yoex power. 
To-morrow a priest shall Join our hajida--Stwe* 
|y , feeing to you ore in my power, It moot* no 
?eu{ intereat to content to this??' Adeline 
could t newer only by tears ; the despaired of 
eeftening hit heart to pity, and feared to exas- 
p o r at e 'hit' pride by diadtin. He now led her, 
%nd oho anffored him, to a seat near the baa* 
«|uet, at which he preaaed her to partake of a 
{variety of coiifecttonatiet, particularly of tome 
liquors, of which he himself drank freely; 
^deHne aceepted only of a peach. 



And now the Marquis, who int er pro t o d her 
Uence into a secret compliance with hit pro- 
posal, resumed all hit gayety and spirit, while 



ikm long and ardent regards he bestowed on Ado- 
, line, overcame her with canfujios andindifna- 
4en. i* the mJdat of the banquet* toft music 
j^ntoundedthofnost tender and hn pts tt one d 
ja&t ; hutits eiect on Adeline waanowloot, her 
atind being too much on^arraated and dittrett- 
nd>y the pretence of the M arqois, to admit eye* 
Jheaoafhingi of harmony. A eong was bow 
hoard, written with that tort of impotent art, 
by which some voluptuous poets believe theV 
can at once conceal and recommend the princi- 
ples' ef vice. Adeline., received it with con- 
tempt and displeasure, and the JtCarquis, pet- 
ceivint; its e&ci, presently made a aif» lojr 
^aether t eaa p oaltioav which adding the force 
M feeery * ft* poena* of mujec. 
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ffHMrawker mind from theprMtat AMI, i 
"^tij in tweet delirium. • 

HONG OF A SPntlT 4 ^ 

ijtesitfatiese air I dwell. 
On the stophi^eunfceaim play ; 

Where nerer yet did daylight stray. 



Dire bene** Uu green «ea Way** 
Aadfuabelfeitae May de***-, « 

8to er'ry »^^ £«*«»>&% 
Trom Lapland'* plains to India's eu 



\* QiMfedtmiwiferipfofcree 

lbmtbewldve«r|h*i&att>wyto*e> 

- ' PeOe«rtiM«ar aiar^4amiatco4r«a, .... ,, 
1Ve4«hiealiiMofpeacete thought unknown/ 

A'hdiistenpftMlestafajMftfs ' ' • 

*tta* iweU the air, unheard of ate*. 

AalweeehMya^fcUyKHMde ~. 
0>sr woedye^eed and silent glen, . 7 

1 " tad^ tn> shade of w«vin^tre«j 

Oh iWgree* bank ofcftiitfuuu clears 
- JUi w tel M arelattejteaae» 
i whtte4yie«^iticinunaunaear. • ' 

** '* AndbftonpMntifairycilft, ' * - 

' •" iT^hanwttpUjtheWfeiteraaiaitt, 
i^twatxlt^gejyihttf^nfrfwjft, , 

. v Md^iU»M»^lthe l*«ttid plain!. ' 

--n IW#<aia>ty. ga hi ,, e i ew warbles iow, 
:.. ^.rfflM rapture a»eU»iata a tear. 
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. .s*Ws>is*%»se*iaroin#d tawefV 

Faintly shown by moonlight gleam. v 
Where the lore wanderqr owns my power 
In shadow* dire that substance seem ; 

In thrilling sound* that murmur wo. 

And pausing silence makes store OMtut } ■ 
In mtuic breathing from below 

Sad sol<fflmstr*hu } fharwahe the deed. : 

Unseen I mote- unknown am feared ! 

Fancy Vwiktestdwantl 1 weave t 
And oft by herds my Yoice>4s heard • .,-1 » 

Todietft^tlMgaleifereve, .. t , 

, When the voice. ceaee4« * mpurn/ul strain 
played with efcquisfce expression, sounded from 
a distant horn : soaaetH*©* the notes Hosted oo 
the atr in soft utiduhtlbtis^new they swelled 
into full and sweeping melody, and now diet 
faintly into essence* when again they rose anl 
trembled in sounds so sweetly tender, a* -drew 
tears from Adelhte, and IttiamattenVef rapture 
from the Marquis; he threw hi* *rms round 
her, and would hire pressed her towarils him* 
but she liberated herself Iron his embrace, and 
with a look, on whfch was rmpresstirtfee firm 
dignitv of virtue, yet touched with sorrow, she 
awed him to- forbearance, Coosciousef a su- 
periority, wWchhar w«» ashamed so acknowl* 
edge, and entWaVothlg to* tiiesffscr ttft-Mlueuce 
which he cAulf} not resist,, he, stood /or a mo- 
ment the slave of virtue, though the votary of 
vice. Soon, however, he recovered his confi- 
dence, an<f Wgett tbfHfeftoVhfflr t*re J When Ad- 
eline, no longer janiataled by tta spirit she had 
lately showtv»Jid-*ui1uitg,beneaW 
and fatigue whiefc the v**k>e* and viekset agi- 
tations of her mind protftste^h •nti eited he 

would leave net {oppose.. .; ^ 

The paleness of he/ countenance, fnd Jlhe* 
tremulous tew of tier<Wm;Hwei*4»e-esWie> 
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sive to be iJdsunderstood ; and ft* MwgntvM* 
dine her remember tomorrow, with some hot* 
itattea withdrew. The laomeat she was alone, 
the yielded to the bursting anguish e/her heart 



beorbed in grief, thit it wee some- 
he perceived the wee in the pre** 
young women, who hed lately at* 



and wee ee ebeorbed 
tbo»l 

enoe of the young i _ 

tended her, and had entered the saloon toon after 
the Marquis quitted it : they came to conduct 
her to her chamber. She followed them for 
eome time in silence, till, prompted by deeper* 
atlon, she again endeavoured to awaken their, 
compassion; but again the praises of the Marquis 
were repeated, and perceiving that all .attempts 
to interest them in her favour were in rain she 
dismissed them. She secured the door through 
which they had departed, and then, in the lan- 
guid hope of discovering some means of escape, 
she surveyed her chamber. The airy elegance 
with which it was fitted up, and the luxurious . 
accommodations with which it abounded, teem- 
ed designed to fascinate the Imagination, and to 
seduce the heart. The hangings were of straw 
colored silk adorned with a variety of landscape* 
and historical paintings, the subjects of which 
partook of the voluptuous, character of the own* 
er ; the chimney piece of Parian marble, was or* 
, namented with several reposing figures from the 
antique. The bed was of silk, the color of-the 
hangings rich fringed with purple and silver, 
and the head made in form of a canopy. ^The, 
steps, which were placed near the bed to assist 
in ascending it, were supported by Cupids, ap- 
parently of solid silver, China vases, filled with 
perfume, stood in several of the recesses, upon 
stands ef the tame structure as the toilet, which 
was. magnificent* and ornamented with a varie- 
ty of trinkets, 14 
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Adeline threw a transient look upon these va- 
rious tfbjectftyAfltd proceeded td diamine the wfa« 
dowt> which descended to the floor, and opened 
into balconies towards the garden she had'seeit ' 
from the saloon* They were now fastened, and 
her: efforts -to, move them were ineffectual ; at 
length she gave up the attempt. A door next ' 
attracted her notice, which she found was not 
fastened; it opened upon a dressing closet, to 
which she descended by. * few steps : two win- 
dow* appeared* she hastened towards them ; one 
refused to yield, hut her_heart beat with sodden 
joy when the other opened to her touch. 

In the transport of the moment "be Coxgofcth^t 
its oktence from the ground might yet denvthe 
escape she meditated. She returned to lock the 
door of the closet, to prevent a surprise, which 
however was unnecessary, that of the beji room 
* being already secured, She now looked out 
from the window ; the garden lay before het% • 
and she perceived thi»t the window, which de- 
scended to the floor, wa> so near, the ground, 
J hat the uiight jump from it with ease: alma* 
B the *a me moment she perceived this, she ' 
sprang forward, and lighted safely in an exten- 
sive garden, resembling' more an Engluh pleas* 
urs ground, than a series of French parterres. 

Thence she had little doubt of escaping either 
by some broken fenre, or low part of the wall : 
ahe tripped lisrUtly along, for hope played round 
her heart. The clouds of the late storm were 
now dispersed, and thi 1 moonlight, which slept 
on the lawns and ipangled the flow rets, yet 
heavy with rain drops, afforded ber a distinct 
view of the surround! nor scenery : she followed 
the direction of the hi^h wall that adjoined the 
chateau, till it wa<i concealed from her sight by 
a thick wilderness *o entangled* with boughs 
and obscured by darkness, that she feared to en- 
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ter, ajyl turned aside into a walk on the rtgktj 
, It conducted her to the margin of a lakeovep- 
. hung with lofty tree*. ' / 

The moonbeams dancing upon the waters, •, 
that with gentle undulation played along the I 
. shore, exhibited a scene of tranquil beauty, .J 
. which would have soothed a heart leas agitated. a 
than was that of Adeline : she sighed as she tran- ' n 
aiently surveyed it, and passed hastily on in ** 
jearch of the garden wall, from which she had < 
now strayed a considerable way after wandering \] 
. /or some time, through alleys and ever lawns* ^ 
without meeting with any thing like a boundary . r* 
to the grounds, she aga£n found, herself, at the * - 
lake, and now. traversed its border with the foot- 
steps of despair : tears rolled down her cheeks. 
The scene around exhibited only images of peace, 
and delight ; every object seemed to repose ; not 
a breath waved the foliage, not a sound stole; 
through the air : it was in her bosom only that 
-tumult and distress prevailed. She still pursued 
. the windings of the shore* till an opening in the 
wood* conducted her up a gentle ascent: the ' 
path now wound along the side of a hill, where 
the gloom Was so tfeep that it was with some di£ j 
acuity she found her way; suddenly, however ' i 
the avenue opened to a lofty grove, and she per* ; 
ceived alight issue froma.recess at some distance, t 
. . Shie paused, and her first impulse was to re- 
treat, but listening and hearing no sound\ a faint ' 
hope beamed upon her mind) that the person to ;. 
whom the light belonged might be one to favor t 
her escape, She advanced with trembling and 
cautious steps towards the recess* that she might •;• 
secretly observe the person, before she ventured : 
to enter it. Her emotion increased as she ap- 
proached, and haying reached the bower, she 
v beheld, through an open window, the M^rquj*' 
reclining on a sofa, near which stood a table cov* 
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•red with fruit tod wine. He was alone, and 
, kit countenance wh flushed with drinking. ' 

- While the gazed, fixed to the spot by terror, 
he looked up towards the casement ; the Kght 

. gleamed full in her face, hut she stayed not to 
learn whether he had observed her, for with the 
. swiftness of sound, she left the place, and ran 
without knowing whether she was pursued, 
.Raring gone a considerable way, fatigue, a* 
■ length, compelled her to stop, and threw her- 
' self ujk« the turf,' almost feinting with fear and 
. languor She knew if the Marquis detected her 
, in an attempt to -escape, he would, probably, 
burst the bounds which he hod hitherto prescri- 
bed to hi mself, and that she had the most dreadful 

- evils to expect. The palpitations of terror were 
so strong, mat she could with difficulty breathe. 

8he watched and listened in trembling ex- 
pectation, but no • form met her eye, no sound 
tier ears ; in this state she remained a coneidera- 

1 ble time. She wept, and the tears she shed re- 
lieved her oppressed heart. "O my father!" 
said she, "why did you abandon your child? 
IT you knew the dangers to which you have ex- 
posed Ker; yo«r would, surety, pity and relieve 
her. Alas! shall I never find a friend; am I 
destined still to trust and be deceived *— Peter, . 
too; could he be treacherous ?" She wept agate, 

* mud then returned to rsense of her present dan- 
ger, and to a consideration of the means of et> 
«*£*** ft,- but no means appeared. 

To her imagination the grounds were bound- 
less ; she had wandered from lawn to lawn, and 



to the chateau, nor to relinquish her search. An 
the was rising to depart, the perceived a shadow 
move aioog at torn* distance - y she stood itttlW 
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observe it. It slowly advanced, and then disap- 
peared, but presently she^saw a person emerge 
from die gloom, and approach the spot where 
she stood. She had no doubt that the Marquis 
. had observed her, and she ran with all possible 
speed to.the shade of some woods on the left. 
Footsteps pursued her, and she heard. her name 
repeated, while she in vain endeavored to quick- 
en her pace. 

Suddenly the sound of pursuit turned, and 
sunk away in a different direction : she paused 
to take breath, she looked around, and no per- 
son appeared. She now proceeded slowly along 
the avenue, and had almost reached its termin- 
ation, when she saw the same figure emerge 
* from the woods and dart across the avenue : it 
instantly pursued her and approached, A voice 
called her, but she was gone be^Qnd its reach, 
for she had sunk senseless upon "the ground; it 
was long before she revived ; when she did* she 
found herself in the arms of a stranger, and 
made an effort to disengage herself. 

" Fear nothing, lovely Adeline," said he, "fear 
nothing: you are in the arms of a friend, who 
will encounter any hazard for your sake ; who 
will protect you with his life." He pressed 
ber gently to his heart. 

"Have you then forgot me?" continued he. 
She looked earnestly at him, and was now con- 
vinced that it was Theodore who spoke. Joy 
was her first emotion ; but recollecting his for- 
mer ibrupt departure at a time so critical to her 
safety, and that he was the friend of the Marquis 
a thousand mingled sensations struggled m her 
breast, and overwhelmed her with mistrust, ap- 
prehension, and disappointment. 

Theodore raised her from the ground, and 
while he yet supported her, " Let us immedi- 
ately fly from this place, V s%id he ; "a carriage 
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waits to receive us; it shall go wherever you 
direct, and convey you to your friends." This 
last sentence touched her heart * " Alas, I have 
"no friends !" said she, " nor do I know whither 
to 50. Theodore gently pressed her hand be- 
tween his, and in a voice of the softest compas- 
sion, said, " My friends then shall he yours ; 
■ suffer me to lead you to them. But I am in 
agony while you remain in this place ? let as 
hasten to quit it." Adeline was going to reply,, 
when voices were heard among the trees, and 
Theodore supporting her with hU arm, hurried 
her along the avenue: they continued their 
flight, till Adeline, panting for breath, could 
go no farther. 

Having paused awhile, and heard no footsteps 
in pursuit, they renewed their course : Theodore 
knew that they were now not far from the gar- 
den wall ; but he was also aware, that in the in- 
termediate space several paths wound from re- 
mote parts of .the grounds into the walk he was 
to pass, from whence theJVf arquis's people might 
issue and intercept him. He, however, con- 
cealed his 'apprehensions from Adeline, and en- 
• deavored to soothe and support her spirits. 

At length they reached the wall, and Theo- 
Mie was leading her towards a low part of it, 
near which stood the carriage, when again they 
heard voices in the air. Adeline's spirits and 
strength were nearly exhausted, but she made a 
last effort to proceed, and she now saw the lad- 
der at some distance, by which Theodore had 
descended to the garden. " Exert yourself yet 
a little longer," said he, "and you will be In 
safety." He held the ladder while she ascen- 
ded ; the top of the wall was broad and levej r 
and Adeline having reached it, remained there 
till Theodore followed and drew the ladder to 
the other side, 
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When they had descended, the carriage ap- 
peared hi waiting, but jvithout the driver. 
Theodore feared to call, lest his voice should 
betray' him ; he, therefore, put Adeline into the 
carriage, and went himself in search of the . 
postillion, whom he found asleep under a tree 
at some distance ; having awakened hjm, they 
returned to the vehicle, which soon drove fu- 
riously away. Adeline did not vet dare to be- . 
Heve herself safe, but after proceeding. a con- 
siderable time without interruption, joy burst 
upon her heart, and she thanked her deliverer 
in terms of the warmest gratitude. The sym- 
pathy expressed in the tone of his voice and 
manner, proved that his happiness, on this oc- 
casion, almost equalled her own. , v 

As reflection gradually stole upon her mind, 
anxiety superceded ^oy ; in the tumult of the 
late moments, she thought only of escape, but 
the circumstances of her present situation now 
appeared to. hei>and she became silent and pen-^ 
live : she hacftio, friends to whom she could fly""*\ 
and was going with a young Chevalier, almost 
a stranger to her, she knew not whither. She 
remembered how Often she had been deceived J 
and betrayed where she trusted most, and her 
spirits sunk : she remembered also the former 
attention which Theodore had shown her, and 
dreaded lest 'his conduct might be prompted by , 
a selfish passion. She saw this to be possible, 
but she disdained to believe it probable, andYeit < 
that nothing could give her greater pain than 
to doubt the integrity of Theodore. 

|Ie interrupted her reverie, by recurring to 
her late situation at the abbey. " You would 
be* much surprised," said he, " and I fear offen- 
ded, that I did not attend my appointment at the 
abbey, after the alarming hints I had given you * 
in our last interview. That circumstance has 
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perhaps, injured me in your esteem, if, indeed, 
I was ever so happy as to possess it ; but my de- 
signs were overruled by those of the Marquis 
de Montalt; and I think I may venture to assert, 
that my distress upon this occasion was, at least 
equal to your apprehensions." 

Adeline said, " She had been much alarmed 
by the hints he had given her, and by his fail- 
ing to afford farther information, concerning the 
subject of her danger ; and" — She checked the 
sentence that hung on her lips, for she perceiv- 
ed that she was unwarily betraying the interest 
he held in her heart. There were a few mo- 
ments of silence, and neither party seemed per- 
fectly at ease. Theodore, at length, renewed 
the conversation : " Suffer me to acquaint you," 
said he, "with the circumstances that withheld 
me from the interview I solicited ; I am anxious 
to exculpate myself." Without waiting her 
reply, he proceeded to inform her, that the 
Marquis had, by some inexplicable means, 
learned or suspected , the subject of their last 
conversation, and perceiving his "designs were 
iu danger of being counteracted, had taken ef- 
fectual means to prevent her obtaining farther 
intelligence of them. Adeline immediately rec- 
ollected that Theodore and herself had been 
seen in the forest by La Motte, who had, no 
doubt suspected their growing intimacy, and had 
taken care to inform the Marquis how likely he 
was to find a rival in his friend. 

"On the day following that on which I last 
saw you," said Theodore, "the Marquis, who 
is my colonel, commanded me to prepare to at- 
tend in my regiment, and appointed the follow- 
ing morning for my journey. Tljis sudden 
order gave me some surprise, but I was not long 
in doubt concerning the motive of it; a servant 
of the Marquis, who had been long attached to 
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me, entered my room soon after I had left Ms - 
Ion', and expressing concern at ray abrupt 
departure, dropped some hints respecting it, 
which excited my surprise. I inquired farther, 
and was confirmed in the suspicions I had fov 
some time entertained of the Marquis's designs 
upon you, 

« Jacques farther informed me, that our lato 
interview had been noticed and communicated 
to the Marquis. His information -had been ob- 
tained from a fellow -servant, and it alarmed 
me. so much, that I engaged him to send me 
intelligence from time to time concerning the 
proceedings f the Marquis. I now looked 
forward to the evening which would bring me 
again to your presence with increased impa- 
tience : but the ingenuity of the Marquis ef- 
fectually counteracted my endeavours and 
wishes: he had -.made an engagement to pass 
the day at the vHJa of a nobleman some leagues 
distant, and notwithstanding all the excuses I 
could offer, I was obliged to attend him. Thee 
compelled to obey, I passed a day of more agk 
'alion and anxiety than I had ever before ex- 
perienced. It was midnight before we return- 
ed to the Marquis's chateau. I arose early in 
the morning to commence my journey, and 
resolved to seek an interview with you before 
I left the province. 

, " Wheq I entered the breakfast room, I Was 
much surprised to find the Marquis there al- 
ready, who commending the beauty of the 
morning, declared his intention of accompany- 
ing me as far as Chineau. Thus unexpectedly 
deprived of my last hope, my countenance, I 
believe, expressed what I felt, for the scrutinizing 
eye of the Marquis instantly changed from seem- 
ing carelessness to displeasure. The distance 
from Chineau to the abbey was at least 
• to 
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twelve leagues ; $et I had once some intention 
of returning from thanceV-when the Marquis 
should leave me, till 4* recollected the very 
remote chance there would even then be of 
feeing you alone, and also, that, if I was obser- 
. red by La Motte, it would awaken all bis sus- 
picion^ and caution him against any future 
plan I might see it expedient to attempt ; I 
therefore proceeded to join my regiment. 

"Jacques sent me frequent accounts of the 
operations of the Marquis, Dut his manner of 
relating them was so very confused that thev 
only served to perplex and distress me. His 
last letter, however, alarmed me so much, that 
my residence in quarters became intoleiable : 
and, as I found it impossible to obtain leave of'- 
absence, I secretly left the regiment. a**.d con- 
cealed myself in a cottage about a mile from 
the chateau, that I -might obtain the earliest in- 
telligence of the Marquis's plans. Jacques, 
brought me daily imtbrmntion, and at last, an 
acceunt of the horrible plot which was laid foi 
the following night. 

"I saw little probability of warning you of 

I our danger. If I ventured near the abbey, 
* Motte might discover me, and -frustrate 
every attempt on my part to save you : yet \ 
determined to encounter . this risk for the 
chance of seeing you, and tp wards evening I 
was preparing to set out for the forest, when 
Jacqaes arrived, ancl informed me, that you 
was to be brought to the chateau. My plan 
was thus rendered less difficult. I learned, 
also, that the Marquis by means of those refine- 
ment* in luxury, with which he is but too well 
acquainted, designed, now that his apprehen- 
sion of losing you was no mere, to seduce you 
to hit wishes, and impose ' upon you by a ficti- 
tious marriage. . Having obtained information 




concerning the sitiatidn of the room allotted 
you, I ordered a chaise/ to 'be in waiting, and 
with a design of sjpal jng .your window, and 
conducting you thence* 1/entered the garden 
at midnight.". 

Theodore having ceased to speak. "I Know 
not how words can express my sense of the ob- 
ligations I owe you,'* said Adeline, "or my 
gratitude for your generosity/' 

" Ah ! call it not generosity," he replied* 
"it was love." He paused. Adeline was si 
lent. After some moments of expressive 
tion, he resumed; "But pardon th' w ..pt 
declaration ■.; yet why do I call it abri *.., since 
my actions have already disclosed what' my lips 
have never, till this * instant, ventured to ac- 
knowledge/' He paused again. Adeline was 
stall silent. "Yet do me the justice to believe, 
that I am sensible of the impropriety of plead- 
ing my love at present, and have been surpris- 
ed into this confession. I promise- also to for- 
bear from a renewal of the subject, till you are 
placed in a situation, where you may freely 
accept or refuse the sincere regards I offer vou. 
If I could, however, now be certain that I 
possess your esteem, it would relieve me from 
much anxiety." 

Adeline felt suprised that he should doubt 
her esteem for him, after the signal and gene- 
rous service he had rendered her; but she was 
not yet acquainted with the timidity of love. 
"Do you then," said she, In a tremulous voice, 
"believe me ungrateful ? it is impossible I can 
consider your friendly interference in my be* 
half without esteeming you." Theodore im- 
mediately took her hand, and pressed it to his 
lips in silence. They were both too much agi* 
tated to converse, an i continued to travel foi 
i miles without exchanging a word. 
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